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OUR CONSUL AT JERUSALEM. 


ONSULS are princes in the East, except in emolument. Their constant 
O sind arduous occupation is the keeping up of consular dignity, especially 
in Palestine, where commerce is confined to a petty business in holy wood and 
blessed beads. Their headquarters are at Jerusalem, and the eyes of the Holy 
City are on them; some are proudly and others painfully conscious of this 
fact. The central figure in the tableau is the pasha, and next to him are 
grouped the consuls, inthe order of the relative importance of the govern- 
ments they represent. They are clothed with diplomatic functions—which 
means taking coffee with the pasha—and exercise the office of magistrate over 
their respective countrymen. The American consul especially is believed to 
be invested with great judicial powers, as there is a tradition in the Holy Land 
that he can hang a man without exceeding his authority. 

Uneasy is the head that wears the consular crown. The responsibility of 
maintaining official dignity is oppressive, incompatible with mirth, and the 
bearing of such a burden any length of time generally develops a tendency to 
sadness. This is especially so with the American representative, whose quiet 
vegetation on Mount Zion is in such contrast to the aggressive life in America. 
One can fancy with what skepticism this lone American, pacing the house-top 
of an evening and possessed of homesickness, reads the Bible authority that 
«Zion is the joy of the whole earth.” Days and sometimes weeks pass with- 
out an incident coming to relieve the general stagnation. The ripples which 
disturb it are official visits and the few and far-between arrivals of American 
travellers. According to that pleasing international fiction, they who place 
their feet on the consular floor stand on their native heath, and the long-absent 
and almost lost American lends himself to the delusion with alacrity when he 
reaches Jerusalem. 

The still life of Columbia's representative comes near that genre of picture. 
The whilom palpitating American, effeminated by sometime Oriental resi- 
dence, takes his coffee in bed, and when the sun is well up lounges into the 
adjoining apartment—American soil. Here he beats the tattoo on the table, or 
again reads a London paper of old date. While he is thus occupied, the con- 
sular interpreter sits at the lower end of the room, in as respectful an attitude 
as his chronic laziness will permit, looking kindly and blinkingly at his prin- 
cipal. The lines of Eastern etiquette are strictly drawn. An invisible barrier 
shuts away the interpreter from the upper end of the apartment, containing 
the big window and the long, low lounges. 
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When weariness overcomes America’s representative, he takes a pipe. He 
communicates his wish to the blinking subordinate, who, realizing it on repeti- 
tion, steps to the head of the stairway leading down to the court and calls in a 
loud voice to Mustapha to bring the chibouque. A responsive voice sends up 
Iwah, followed soon by its owner with the required article. Mustapha com- 
pletes the personnel of the consular establishment, and his abode is a lodge at 
the doorway of the courtyard leading into the street. He is the consular con- 
stable, or kavass, whose principal business is*to precede his consul on visits, 
bear a silver-mounted mace, and thump it ringingly on the pavement at every 
step. An idea may be gathered of his appearance from a word which is 
usually pronounced by American tourists at first sight of him—gorgeous. 

With a quick and graceful gesture of one hand to the forehead, Mustapha 
passes the long pipe, in whose bowl a live coal reposes on the igniting Lata- 
kia. The principal inhales, and the two subordinates watch the process of 
ignition with interest. This accomplished, the Gorgeous retires, and the inter- 
preter relapses into his normal state. When the consul is tired of smoking he 
smokes again, and dawdles the day through. If he has not lost all his native 
uctivity, toward evening he will get on a horse and take a canter over the 
plain of Rephaim, which lies between the Holy City and Bethlehem. Lone 
riding over the plain, however, in time grows tiresome, and he lapses grad- 
ually into the natural life of the Oriental—sitting, smoking, and gossiping, for 
even Jerusalem is not exempt from the last. The consular teas usually fur- 
nish the occasion for an exchange of small talk among a dozen consuls and 
their families, washed down with a weak decoction of leaves from the Flowery 
Kingdom. Dancing is prohibited, as being inappropriate to the sacred charac- 
ter of the place. By way of compensation, a little classic music is tolerated, 
but the name of Offenbach is never breathed. Every society has its fashion, 
and the fashion of this Jerusalem coterie is to talk learnedly on archeology. 
Ilence at these entertainments it rains stones—Moresque, Byzantine, Roman, 
and every other kind of stone ever used in Jerusalem construction. This 
bombardment goes on at every tea, until those present mutually persuade 
themselves that they are archeologists. Most of them have made discoveries 
concerning the direction of the ancient walls of the Holy City, which they ex- 
plain to any victim who will listen, as they grow expansive over the tea. 
The conversation on architraves, entablatures, pilasters, astragals, and fillets, 
is not of palpitating interest to the women, as may be imagined, and they 
strive occasionally, with commendable effort, to turn it into other channels, 
but with indifferent success except when the aim is gossip. 

There is responsibility connected even with these social gatherings, for 
when a consul absents himself it occasions such a gap in the small group as to 
lead to many surmises and officious inquiries. If the truth were known, they 
doubtless grow tired of each other. In such a restricted circle, each one talks 
away the cream of what he knows until reduced to the blue milk of drivel. 
The man who knows what amusement really is, at length, overcome with las- 
situde at these pale entertainments, finds himself asking the question whether 
it is worth while to get into a black coat and white cravat to go to them. 

There is always a black sheep in this orderly flock, whose conduct gives 
rise to talk—some young bachelor or other so lost to sense of shame as to keep 
a billiard-table in his house, dine freely with Hebron wine, and sing light op- 
eratie music at the dessert. Such orgies are sub rosa, or of rare occurrence, 
frowned down as they are by public opinion. Fa 
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If the amusements within the pale of consular civilization are insipid, those 
of the natives are more so after the novelty has worn off. Tambourine and 
tom-tom drumming, with discordant nasal accompaniment, under an olive tree, 
is the entertainment loved of the people. It is called keph, and is contined to 
the rough sex. What most delights the soul of the Arab, however, is fantasia, 
where he goes through a mock combat, which is suggestive of the traditional 
Indian of our circus who flourishes his war-cluk on horseback. The women 
have scarcely any amusement but to sit on the tombstones without the gates 
and watch an occasional procession. When a new consul arrives, the Jaffa 
road is lined for half « mile with these veiled danghters of Eve, wrapped in 
their white eezars, looking like upright pillows. On such an occasion the con- 
sular dignitary is preceded by the tom-tom and a kind of rude banjo, and a 
company of Turkish soldiers; he is flanked by a dozen or two of glittering 
janissaries, and, if he has never experfenced anything of the kind before, possi- 
bly persuades himé@elf at that moment that he is a distinguished character. 
This agreeable impression receives a shock after reaching his quarters, to which 


he has been conducted by this retinue, when the profound salaamers ask for 
backsheesh, which is dispensed by the interpreter, consular dignity not being 
allowed to stoop to the handling of coin. ‘ May the light of his excellency’s 
house never go out—inshullah.” “ Praised be Ulah that we have so good and 


great a consul.” At this the backsheesh possibly begins to be regarded as only 
an incidental detail, which is lost in the charm of poctic language and graceful 
gesture. If such a favorable impression is received, it is not of long duration ; 
in a few weeks the new man inclines to the opinion that the sweet-tongued na- 
tives, with their graceful hand-wavings and high-flown compliments, are fin- 
ished humbugs. 

There are four classes which find their way to the Holy City: pilgrims, 
tourists, clergymen, and scientists, or those who aspire to the reputation of 
such. The first two stimulate the petty eommerce in holy relics. Clergymen 
go there to rhapsodize, and make books and sermons, of which the data are fur- 
nished by Robinson’s exhaustive three-volume work. They usually fill into 
the theological groove, and tell nothing new. It is surprising to see how these 
doctors of divinity go on from year to year describing what everybody is famil- 
liar with, as if their own eyes had made the discovery. 

The scientific class is the most interesting. These are the men who go 
about with geological hammers and tape lines—the men of feet and inches, 
heights and depths, widths and lengths. They go to Jerusalem to work, and 
to work enthusiastically. They are a puzzle to the Arab philosopher smoking 
in the shade, as he sees them indefatigably busying themselves over rocks in a 
broiling sun. The most reasonable solution to the Oriental imagination is that 
they are searching for treasure, and he has seen them so often at the work 
without attaining any result, that he looks upon them as deluded creatures—in 
short, more or less denrented. 

I once endeavored to explain to one of these philosophers of the East why 
these Frank explorers conducted themselves in what appeared to him such an 
absurd fashion. He gravely removed the chibouque from his lips, and the tas- 
sel of his tarboosh vibrated slowly to the words of wisdom which he uttered : 

“There can be no reward in such an occupation. The glare of a sunburnt 
rock is unpleasant to the eye. It gives no pleasure to the ear, the smell, or the 
taste, and it is an aggravation to feeling. It confers neither wealth nor re- 
nown, and the simple who thus deludes himself is to be pitied, O most excel- 
lent effendi.” 
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“But 1t does give renown, O most excellent Mahmoud. He goes home 
and puts it all in a book, in which he tells his people that such a monument is 
so many hundred years old, or that such a building occupied such a spot, and 
they all lift up their hands before him in admiration—especially if he proves 
that those who preceded him in these explorations were wrong and he is 
right.” 

He tried to hide the incredulous expression which flitted over his face, but I 
detected it. Had he been familiar with the American forms of speech, he 
would have said that I was trying to take a rise out of him. As an Oriental he 
was too polite to question my statement, and the tassel gravely vibrated again : 

“T am not acquainted with the customs of your country, O honored stran- 
ger, but it seems to my humble judgment that renown is only won in the soul- 
inspiring fantasia or on the field of battle.” 

With this observation he relapsed into silence, and looked with more com- 
miseration than before at the operations of a stone-lover broiling in the sun. 

Men of science generally have pet theories to sustain, and their researches 
are made to this end. Each one has his new idea, which he labors to 
strengthen with new arguments gathered on the spot. Renan gave the local 
coloring to his * Life of Jesus” by sitting down, pen in hand, and describing 
nature here as he saw it with his own eyes. De Vogué and Robinson studied 
the country in detail, the latter accompanied by a gifted Oriental scholar, Dr. 
Smith. Fergusson wrote his book from maps and photographs, and afterward 
verified his points by personal inspection. Captain Wilson of the Royal Engi- 
neers has crawled into most of the aqueducts and cisterns of the Holy City. 
Thus the road of the antiquary here is not fringed with flowers. 

Of all the books which have been published on the country, that of the Amer- 
ican, Robinson, is incontestably the best, although mostly written thirty-five 
years ago. He went over the ground on foot, and left little else to be done ex- 
cept by the poets. The books of Chateaubriand and Lamartine are written in 
the attractive, poetic vein characteristic of their authors, with a general care- 
lessness as to facts. Kinglake and Curtis—in ‘ Eothen”’ and the ‘* Howadji”’ 
—have distanced all others in picturesque, poetic, humorous description, as 
Robinson has done in scientific research. ; 

Searching for facts requires a patience not possessed by the poets, and they 
often dress up their effects on very slender foundations; hence there is but lit- 
tle sympathy between the archswologue and the poet. One sees nothing in a 
book but scientific research, and all that it contains of Biblical and Oriental im- 
agery is a blemish; while the other has a horror of a volume of dry facts and 
link-by-link theories. There is such a vogue for stone-hunting, these latter 
days, that the people have pretty much deserted the men of imagination for the 
men of facts. 

On one oceasion a young Frenchman arrived in the Holy City with the 
stone fever, straight from the Boulevards. Although only a savant en herbe, he 
had his pet plan like the rest. I saw much of him, but the only indication 
which he allowed to escape him in reference to his project was in a few dark 
mysterious hints about Sodom and Gomorrah. He quietly disappeared from 
the hills of Judea, and was absent for two or three weeks. He was bronzed 
and worn when he returned, but his eyes were lighted up with enthusiasm. 
He conducted me to his room with an air of mystery, shut the door carefully 
behind him, looked out of the window to assure himself that no indiscreet lis- 
teners were near, returned and took up a position in front of me, such as Gal 
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leo might have done on discovering the wonders of the upper world, and ex- 
claimed with enthusiastic conviction : 

“T have found it!” 

* What?” 

“The Gomorrah street.” 

** Where? ” 

“Running out of the southern end of the Dead Sea, nine feet wide, and evi- 
dently one of the principal thoroughfares.” 

“What have you to show for it?” 

“Stones!” 

And with an air of triumph he turned out the contents of a sack. I had 
seen such rocks before on the borders of the Dead Sea. The constant laving of 
the water had given them the appearance of having one day been in contact 
with the hammer and the chisel. I raised my eyes from the stones and saw 
ineffable happiness beaming from the face of my companion—and I suggested 
not a doubt. 

He was already using the stones as a foundation for the construction of a 
theory as to the direction of other streets and the sites of public buildings. 
It was to be expanded and demonstrated in a book, for the benefit of the world. 
The site of Lot’s house was possibly to be fixed beyond peradventure. This 
enthusiastic young antiquary already saw himself invited to a seat among the 
forty of the Academy, and his temples crowned with the bays of immortality. 

Happiness is so rarely attained in this weary world, one feels bound to re- 
spect it. The Frenchman had erected his altar and set up his image, and I 
determined that I, at least, should not play the réle of iconoclast. 

Some time previous to the arrival of the young Frenchman referred to, an- 
other savant of the same nationality and of some reputation, especially in the 
numismatic line, made his appearance on Judea’s hills. It was also glory 
which called liim to work among the stones like his young compatriot. The 
suburbs of Jerusalem are one vast graveyard, and he was seen to passionately 
devote himself to what is called, for want of a better name, the Tomb of 
Helena or the Tomb of the Kings, where a half dozen sarcophagi are niched 
in an underground vault. Stone amateurs affirm that no clue, historic or 
archzologic, has ever been discovered touching the identity of the occupants 
of these tombs; but the enthusiastic Frenchman had not been long at work be- 
fore he ascertained that the IHerods had been buried here, ahd, like a gallant 
Gaul, he selected the sarcophagus of the daughter of one of these kings, to 
earry off as a trophy. It was broken up and borne off in pieces on the backs 
of camels. Subsequently, as I was one day loitering through the Louvre at 
Paris, I saw a sarcophagus pieced together, on which was conspicuously la- 
belled, “*Sarcophage de la fille d’Hérode.” From which it may be inferred 
that archeologues are as apt to deceive themselves as ordinary mortals. 

Occasional opportunities are furnished in the consulate for the study of 
Arab nature, and it is not long before the national vices are discovered to be 
lying and cheating. They are inherent, and no missionary or court of justice 
will ever eradicate them. There is a defect in the moral nature of the Arab, 
and he is‘apparently unconscious of the turpitude involved in his acts; withal, 
such an agreeable liar and cheater, that one is disposed to regard him with in- 
dulgence, just as one pardons Falstaff's vices on account of his inimitable humor. 
The only way to get the truth out of the Arab is with a stick or kurbash, well 
laid on. A half dozen whacks generally fetch it, and this mercurial creature 
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may yelp with pain at the time, but be found fifteen minutes afterward in the 
best of humor. 

A consular court in which he figures would make a subject fit for “* Punch.” 
The consul sits behind a table, with his interpreter on his right; in front of it 
stands the magnificent Mustapha covered with gold lace and holding iti his 
outstretched hand his mace of office. The consul examines the witness by the 
aid of the interpreter, where his pigeon Arabic will not bear him through. An 
Oriental never goes into court without several of his kinsmen, who occasionally 
put a spoke in the wheel to help him out in his testimony. The witness wrig- 
gles and contradicts himself; the consul reprimands him sharply; he shakes 
his flowing garments and turns up his eyes (the usual sccompaniment of an 
oath) and swears by Ullah and the Prophet that he says true. This brings a 
sharper reprimand; then his friends come to the rescue, gabbling and gesticu- 
lating, when it gets wltogethery, and the consul thumps on the table in vain to 
restore silence. When matters get to this point, the stalwart Mustapha whacks 
them over the back with his mace, and this brings back order. 

There was a case in which it was a question of proving that a man had 
been struck by another in front of a bazaar. ‘The owner of the bazaar, who hai 
that superstitious dread of law which all his countrymen have, is up as a wit- 
ness, and naturally is accompanied by fhree or four friends. He is requested 
to step forth, which he does with a low salaam. One or two preliminaries are 
observed to impress on him the judicial and dignified character of a court. 

“You were at your bazaar at such an hour on such a day?” 

“TI was, your exce]lency.” 

“Your bazaar is entirely open—there is no obstruction between it and the 
street?” 

“ Your excellency knows as well as I do.” 

“Then you can see everything passing in the street in front of you?” 

“Tf your eyes are good.” 

** Did you see the assault at the time referred to?” 

* Before Ullah and the Prophet, no”—shaking his garment and turning up 
his eyes. ‘Have I eyes in the back of my head?” 

“Why, what were you doing?” 

“I suppose my back must have been turned, occupied diligently as T was 
with my business, for I recollect that I had an order from one of the consuls 
for a piece of cloth, beautiful as a rainbow and strong as the Tower of David, 
at fifty piasters the pique, a portion of which still remains and can be had for 
the same price, which, O most excellent Consul, is simply giving it away——”’ 

‘Belay there!” cries the consul; then resumes: 

“There was a loud altercation between these men before the blow was 


struck. Where were your ears?” - 

“T have always been a little hard of hearing, and think I was more so than 
usual on that gay. It is a little infirmity which I try to bear with resignation 
—inshullah.” 

Here the friends step forth to add confirmatory testimony to the hard ear, 
when the magistrate sternly waves them back. They essay again to commu- 
niecate their information all together, when the kindling anger of the judge i- 
stayed for the moment by Mustapha pushing back the eager volunteers. The 
examination is continued : 

“Then you neither saw nor heard the crowd in front of your bazaar?” 


“No, inshullah.” 
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This flat, preposterous denial so exasperates the zealous Mustapha, that even 
the presence of the court does not restrain him, and he strikes him over the 
shoulders. Here it is altogethery again. Much shaking of garments and loud 
protestation. When order is at length restored, the interpreter reads them 
short moral lecture, and explains the harmlessness of telling the truth in the 
cease, There is a long consultation, and upon the witness being solemnly as- 
sured that he will not be imprisoned, and will be paid for his testimony, he 
takes back all he has said, and describes the incident in question in detail. The 
incongruity of telling two different stories within fifteen minutes does not strike 
him, and the second is narrated as if the first had never been uttered. There 
is a cheek displayed in the performance which approaches to naiveté, 

It is in the hone—yea, the very marrow of these people, to swindle. It was 
found that even Mustapha, who had been held up as a figure-head of exception- 
al honesty, was not exempt from the prevailing vice of cheating. He was dis- 
covered using the symbo! of consular authority to put backsheesh in his pocket. 
Whatever is for consular use is admitted duty free within the walls of the city, 
on showing the talismanic mace to the customs officer at the gate. The hith- 
erto believed-to-be-honest Mustapha was detected running in charcoal on cam- 
els at so much a head, all for consular use. 

The Jew of the Holy City is as much given to these vices as the Arab, and 
in an abject, cringing manner, unrelieved by the latter's sprightliness and orig- 
inality. Compared to him the Arab is cleanly. The Jew of Jerusalem lives 
on the charities of the Jewish world, cuts his front locks according to the 
ancient law, pores over the Talmud as a boy cons his lessons, wails and weeps 
at aremnant of the old Temple wall, asking, as he beats the stones with his 
hands, **O Lord, how long? Wilt thou be angry with us forever?” and lives in 
the blessed hope of dying in the Holy City and being buried in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 

The déte noir of the consul is a dozen of Israelites who, by virtue of having 
once enjoyed the protection of the American Government, still claim it. ‘They 
live together in one quarter, and the trouble among them is chronic. At the 
distribution of alms, especially, which occurs once in three or four months, 
there is tribulation and recrimination; and when the question at issue becomes 
well entangled, they hurriedly repair to the house of the consul to lay their 
grievances before him. This functionary begins by suggesting—when he is 
new to the business—that one should talk at a time, which falls upon ears that 
hear not. Hesternly repeats the suggestion, and somewhat louder than before, 
but the ears are of stone and the confusing noise continues. Here he gets un- 
comfortably warm, and with all the voice he has shouts to them to stop. Even 
this does not arrest the stream of noise, when the indignant interpreter, un- 
able any longer to contain himself, throws off his natural laziness, and snatches 
up a walking-stick and lays it over the backs of the ancient protégés. Then a 
humble Ashkenazim rushes forward, and before he can be arrested kisses the 
coat tails of the consul, which is naturally a sad spectacle to the American 
citizen. Order being restored, they are told, as they have often been before, 
that the consul cannot interfere, when they reluctantly and dejectedly retire, 
which does not prevent them from returning at the outbreak of another diffi- 
culty. 

It is rarely that the pasha makes a visit, and when he does there 1s much 
ado. It passes into the history of the pashalie and is nine days’ talk. The day 
when he honored the American establishment in this way, its occupant was 
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lounging in the doorway, his eyes gazing vacantly on the Tower of David and 
his mind travelling thousands of miles away, when his attention was attracted 
to a hasty arrival below. He saw a man in a gaudy uniform of faded blue 
running into the courtyard on a trot to communicate with Mustapha. The 
news, whatever it may be, electrifies the Gorgeous, who hastily mounts the 
flight of stairs leading to American soil, and hurriedly and excitedly holds par- 
ley with the blinking mouthpiece of the consulate. The half-closed eyes of 
the interpreter open to their utmost width, he starts to his feet, and turns out 
the news to his principal in a solid lump: ‘“ The pasha desires to know when 
he may have the honor of calling on the American consul.” 

** Now,” responds the democrat of tle western hemisphere. 

“Gracious! you cannot think of it,” is the commentary of the interpreter, 
with consternation on his face. 

“Arrange it as you see best, then,” is the rejoinder, which brings peace 
to the soul of the Oriental. He looks at his watch and thinks the establish- 
ment may be prepared to receive the pasha in two hours, and instructs Musta- 
pha to so inform the athlete below, who bears away the message with the same 
alacrity with which he entered. 

The consul watches the preparations with interest. An Arab employed 
about the courtyard as a man of ali work is hastily despatched for half a dozen 
additional chibouques and nargilehs, and charged with replenishing any defi- 
ciencies which may exist in the supply of liqueur, jelly, ra-hat-la-coom, tobacco, 
coffee, cups, et cetera. For an hour there is coming and going, making of 
coffee (mashed in a mortar), and cleaning of pipes, when the establishment 
has completed its preparations for mouth hospitalities. This done, the ward- 
robe of Mustapha is turned upside down, and some of its gold lace is trans- 
ferred to the body of the man of all work. who is tlius made to pass for a kavass, 
nnd whose appearance in some of the splendors of the Gorgeous is suggestive 
ef the Mock Duke, or the stable boy waiting on the table in white cravat and 
black swallow-tail. Thus arrayed, he and the Gorgeous stand ready for the 
expected event. The interpreter arranges his own toilet with care, and sug- 
gests to his principal the propriety of his doing likewise. Expectancy is de- 
picted on the faces of all. At length the athlete in faded blue enters the 
courtyard again on the trot, and says, ‘He comes, he comes.” Mustapha 
shouts up the stairway to the moutlipiece, * O master, he comes, he comes,” 
who in turn repeats to the consul, ‘* He comes, he comes.” 

* Taib” goes down from the mouthpiece to the courtyard, and the two 
kavasses, the spurious and the genuine, grasp their silver-mounted maces and 
stand one on each side of the doorway. The shuttlecock athlete darts off 
again to meet the advancing dignitary and announce that the way is clear. 
There is a last admonitory shout from the Gorgeous, ‘* He comes, he comes ;” 
but it is useless, for the iron-pointed maces are heard striking the pavement. 
A half dozen kavasses first appear and enter the courtyard, next a dozen sol- 
diers, all of whom remain below; those who follow, the dragomans, staff offi- 
cers, and the pasha, comprising ten or twelve persons, mount the stairway, 
preceded by the consular Kavasses ringing their maces over the stone steps. 
The interpreter, within the doorway, salaxums lightly to the first-comers, but 
deepens his curves in proportion to the importance of him whom he salutes; 
when he reaches the pasha he almost describes the line of the dromedary’s 
back. ‘The dragomans of the pasha remain standing in the lower end of the 
apartment, while the pasha and his staff move to the upper, and take seats 
on the lounges. The pasha blandly shakes hands with Columbia's agent, who 
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places him on the right, in front of the big window, while the interpreter, in 
the performance of his duties, brings a chair and sits down in front of the two. 
The Oriental dignitary of course begins with a brace of compliments, in com- 
pliance with Eastern usage. Then begin the mouth hospitalities of ra-hat-la- 
coom, coffee, pipes, etc., and continue during the interview. The conversation 
is not of remarkable interest. Is the great ruler of the mighty America in 
good health? Heis. Ullxh be praised. Long may the great American ruler 
sit upon the throne; long may he have wise counsellors in the princes who 
surround him. Does the Sublime Porte continue in the enjoyment of its illus- 
trious powers? Is the Golden Horn as exalted as ever? Hath the “Shadow 
of God on Earth” a vigorous pulse? The answer to each of these questions is, 
Yes, inshullah. After this, there are words about the weather, the coming of 
pilgrims, and the usual disturbances among the Bedaween east of the Jordan. 
Then the lieutenant of the * Shadow of God on Earth,” with assurances of undy- 
ing regard, takes his leave surrounded by his retinue, and as he passes out 
men, women, and children are waiting on the neighboring house-tops to be- 
hold the spectacle of his exit and passage along the street. 

This dignitary derives a good portion of his income from Christian convents. 
The monks and priests are aiways wrangling and quarrelling, and he acts as 
peacemaker, making both sides pay handsomely for restoring order. It is 
hinted that he occasionally stimulates truculent Christians to open quarrel, in 
order to interpose for the backsheesh. He once said to one of the consuls, as 
he pocketed the money obtained in this way, ‘** Ah, there is nothing like order, 
effendi. As long as I govern inthis paradise, order shall prevail, and the lives 
and property of its inhabitants shall be sacred. ‘There is but one God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet.” 

‘The central point of interest is, of course, the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, and travellers begin to ask questions about it as soon as they enter the 
consulate. In general, questions of new-comers are of the following char- 
acter : 

1. What time is the Church of the Hol? Sepulchre open? 

2. Do you believe it is the real tomb of Christ? 

3. Can any one go into the Mosque of Omar? 

4. Is there any of the old Temple remaining? You know, not one stone 
was to be left standing on the other. 

5. How long will it take to do Jerusalem? 

6. Is there any danger in going to the Jordan? 

7. Is it true that there are no fish in the Dead Sea, and that birds will not 
fly over it? 

8. Can one bathe in the Jordan without danger? 

9. How far is it to Bethlehem? 

10. Is it the real cave of the Nativity that is shown? 

These are staple. There are of course many others, all usually winding 
up with a commentary on the desolated appearance of the country and the 
impassable roads. 

The inhabitant of the consulate, in his idleness, naturally thinks of the gen- 
eral stillness and desolation when he looks over this sterile land from his ter- 
race on Mount Zion. The country is nowhere favored by nature, save in the 
deepest part af the valleys. 

It is everywhere a glaring gray—gray walls, gray houses, gray grass, gray 
trees. Even the deep green of the olive tree is shinimered over with the pre- 
vailing tint, produced by an ever-constant sun inacloudless sky. The clearness 
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of this atmosphere and the visibility of objects must be seen by the artist to be 
painted, for nothing like them exists in the western world. Rocks abound’ 
as the pebbles on a gravel beach. It is marvellous how the seed finds its way 
out of this arid soil, through these rocks, into even the sickly maturity to 
which it ordinarily attains. It is a country of under-sized, sluggish donkeys ; 
of sore-backed horses with impossible saddles, whose masters do not treat them 
with the kindness you have been taught to believe in your school-day inno- 
cence. There is nothing on wheels, not even a wheelbarrow. The camel is 
the wagon, the steamboat, and the railway. The native has never seen the 
propelling power of steam, except at a distance when the vessel anchors off 
the coast, and which he describes as the shew-shew. ‘The railway he has only 
heard of; to him it is the whirr-whirr. 

It is a country of idleness and ignorance: monks ignorant of the elemen- 
tary principles of their faith; Jews living three thousand years ago; natives 
with the minds of children; all sitting, eternally sitting, and none working. 

These are reflections by day. At night, as the dweller on Mount Zion 
walks, in the silence of his solitude, on the flat house-top, by a moonlight 
whose effulgence is unknown to the western world, he lives in the past. 
Across the ghostly sepulchres to the west, he sees the shining helmets and 
waving plumes of the valiant hosts who came to wrest the Holy Tomb from 
the Saracen—the glittering spears and battle-axes, the banners bearing the 
symbol of their cause, and their renowned leader, Godfrey de Bouillon, who 
on the day and the hour of the Passion stood victorious on the walls of Jeru- 
salem. Out on that road of the Convent of the Cross, lined with monumental 
tombs, he beholds the consecration of Solomon by command of David amidst 
the acclamations of the people, and the legions of victorious Romans under 
Titus. ‘To the north, on the hill of Scopus, he sees the cohorts of him who 
wept because there were no more worlds to conquer, and whose impatient 
march upon Jerusalem was arrested by the high priest with the name of God 
inscribed in letters of gold on his tiara. To the east, across the black shadow 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, rises before him the curved outline of Mount 
Olivet, and further to the south the great wall of the Moab mountains, on the 
other side of the Dead Sea. To the south-east corner of the Holy City the 
sombre valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat converge, and are wedded into the 
vale of Mar Saba, which journeys to. the land of the weeping oleanders and 
the apples of Sodom. From these dark shadows come the song of pleasure 
and jingling of tambourine at the overflowing of En Rogel’s waters, and the 
shriek of victims, muffled by drums, offered in sacrifice to the burning Moloch. 
As his eye crosses the glittering, graceful dome of the Mosque of Omar, to 
rest on the mount, whose brow is encircled with moonbeams, his thonght is 
absorbed in Him who made it live in history. At the base of that hill He 
often taught man the wisdom of life and of death; around the southerr shoul- 
der of that Olivet it was His wont to journey out to Bethany, to the house of 
Mary and Martha; down that road He rode upon an ass in the midst of a mul- 
titude who bore palms in their hands and sang hosannas. Southward, over 
the silvered plain of Rephaim, he beholds the wise men of Herod, journeying 
by the guiding star which led them to a mightier King than he who sent them ; 
over that road came the mother and her Child, with the two doves to be offered 
as a sacrifice in the temple. 

In presence of all this, the wrangling of archeologues and doctors of 
divinity concerning the authenticity of sites and the intricacies of dogmas 
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seems vain and trifling. What matters it whether the real Calvary and the 
real Sepulchre are known? There is still abundance for the mind to dwell 
upon; the hills and the valleys are still left to tell their story, and the Garden 
of Gethsemane and Mount Olivet are full of suggestion. 

ALBERT RHODES. 





LOVE'S LAST HOUR. 








r] HE coal fire flares out of black cones, bituminous, oily, volcanic, 
- From the smoking and lava-like scoriz: of packed and of powdered strata ; 
Surly with sudden collapses, splenetic and grimly satanic, 

At the grow] of the scuttle’s debouching its slack for the dusky mulatto. 


The snow-wreath is breaking the boxwood and drifting in under the porches, 
Or whirls in the opening door with the nurse’s last whispered ‘* Good-night, miss *'; 
Thechairsare pushed back from the fireplace, lest the napkin or morning gown seurclies, 
And the lace curtain slides on its rings like a flurry of new-fallen whiteness. 


Like a rose’s leaf, pinky and crumpled, in the heart of a white rose’s napery, 
And pretty beyond all compare of an is or a was or a may be, 

Lies cosy in laces and ruffles and violet, faint-scented drapery, ’ 
Round-fisted as rosebuds ribboned, the crib-cradled, precious first baby. 


And at last man and wife are alone, saving little boy blue in the basket, 
When she sighs at his day-jaded face, as his loving embraces enfold her, 
And the night-gown’s ruffles of lawn float over his collar and waistcoat, 
As she leans like a blessing of God, with her white arms over his shoulder. 


Clear eyes, gray as mists of the morning, with the dews of a love in their prixin, 
And a soft, blushing cheek on his own, like a delicate velvety blossom, 

And kisses of balm in the breath, from God's holy fountains of chrism, 
As the ruffled chemise presses soft on his heart, o’er the young mother’s bosom. 


Like the foam of the sea-water washed over spicy Floridian beaches, 
In ripples of linen and laces she crowds him with kisses and blessing, 
Dispersing the care-marks away with her feathery, feminine speeches, 
Til! his heart overruns with content, in the womanful, wifely caressing. 


Oh! peace of the angels in heaven! what blessings have you such as this is, 
That comes as the tides of the evening over rugged bare rocks of the sea-shore, 
Concealing and covering up, with a fond woman's comforting kisses, 
The bald, staring sands of the daylight, that lie around life’s barren lee-shore ? 


A whispered and humble entreaty is hushed over babyhood’s altar, 
With the sense of a recompense given, exceeding all measure or hearsay. 
“Oh! Father, forgive my repining,’’ the trembling lips murmur and falter, 
** And deal with me gently in mercy—thy loving abundance of mercy.”’ 


The lamp is a glimmer of twilight, a bubble of bloom in the chamber, 

And a peace covers all the still scene, like the leaves of a night-shutting flower; 
And nestled in roses of dreaming, in the halos of faint-tinted amber, 

A sleep like the dew’s, unobserved, closes over Love’s last waking hour. 


Oh, day that succeeded that night time! oh, sorrow, submission, and hardship, 
W hose changeless, unchangeable limit of law and of iron-like stricture 
Make life one long day of black toil under mastery and unrelieved wardship, 
With nothing to cheer my endeavor but the memory of that faded picture. 
Witt Waxtace Harney, 
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ELL, Meg, I agreed to take a lodger to-day for the summer, so you’d 
best bestir yourself and get the room up stairs ready. He’ll be along 
by afternoon some time, I expect.” 

“Who is it, father?” 

“Oh, one of these painter chaps. I met him down at the shore, and he told 
me he had taken a fancy to our place because it was perched up high. A civil 
enough fellow, and plenty of money in his pocket, I'll warrant.” 

“Then he'll be very badly off here; there’s nothing like what he’s used 
to,” said the girl. 

** Never you mind about that. He’s got a notion of coming, and I mean to 
have him; it'll pay. So get the room ready, d’ye hear?” 

She fodded a half sullen assent, and the man strode briskly out of the door 
of the little cottage, near which he had been standing while they talked, and 
soon disappeared below the brow of the hill on which the house stood. They 
had just breakfasted, and the meal, as were most of their meals, had been eaten 
in silence, almost gloomily. It had only been at the very end of it that he had 
chosen to make the brief announcement that has just been recorded. That was 
all he thought needful to say—thut he had agreed to take a lodger, and that he 
might be looked for before nightfall. No word of consultation, no pleasant 
commonplace phrase about her extra work or trouble. Why should he do more 
than he had always done? 

His daughter had never been to him while little anything but a burden and 
nuisance; since she had been old enough, a mere drudge. He was not brutal 
to her in the coarser arid more material ways. He never struck her, or stinted 
her of food; he was, even in his gruff way, liberal to her, and had she chosen 
she could have had as good clothes as any girl in the neighboring village of 
Kempton. But she did not seem to care for fine clothes, or indeed for any- 
thing. They lived a few miles from the village, and almost directly on the 
sea, in a little cottage perched upon a bleak cliff, isolated rather by its position 
than distance. Jacob Anderson combined a sort of rough farming with the oo- 
cupations of fisherman and boatman, and between them managed to make his 
living. He and his daughter were not popular among their neighbors. When 
his wife had died, soon after his settlement there, and left this little girl tod- 
dling about, the women folk of the vicinity had made kindly offers of help to 
the lonely man in rearing his little one; but he was gruff and ungracious, and 
the child seemed even then to partake of his unsociable nature. So the luke- 
warm, mechanical interest that a motherless child had naturally awakened 
died away, and Anderson and his little girl were left to themselves. 

When little Meg grew up into womanhood, and took charge of the house, 
her duties as purchaser and provider occasionally led her into the little vil- 
lage. Some of the older women, who remembered her mother’s pale face and 
had daughters of their own, sought to draw her into their littie circle, and in 
their way would have been kind to her; but she had in no way responded to 
their advances, but rather rebuffed them, which was not hard to do. She was 
neither pretty nor attractive, not the sort of creature to whom the world natu- 
rally pays court, so they let her drop again. 
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“A disagreeable girl,” the neighbors said; “she might go her own way if 
she liked.” So she did. 

There was nothing very strange about Meg Anderson, nothing very origi- 
nal; and had she been born to a different lot, no one would have called her re- 
markable, perhaps, but some one would have loved her, and she would cer- 
tainly not have been calfed disagreeable. She was only a very sensitive, re- 
served woman, witha capacity for deep feeling; with quick, delicate percep- 
tions and fine ways of feeling things, that would have made a very pretty fem- 
inine critic of her had she been cultivated; with an innate love of refinement 
and susceptibility to sensuous impressions, such as we often see combined in 
the upper class of society, and which make a woman attractive and lovable, 
but in no way remarkable. But Meg’s life had been negative in its education, 
and for the most part had consisted of suppression rather than development ; 
so that the germs that would have blossomed into the delicate, fragrant flowers 
of refinement and quick, sensitive appreciation, were stunted and dwarfed into 
a sort of sullen reserve and brooding, half-conscious discontent. It was only 
that most common of ail stories, the wrong person in the wrong place; so com- 
mon that one scarcely notes the instances of it save when these gifts cry out 
and make the pity of it evident and vivid to us as we pass by. 

Poor little Meg! She had never known any one better than, or indeed any 
one so good as herself in any way; and the two men, her father and one other, 
with whom she had come into as close a contact as her nature permitted, were 
not only her inferiors, but of a different kind. Their thoughts were n + her 
thoughts, nor their feelings her feelings. To say that she lived in a world 
apart would scarcely be true; it would be nearer the truth to say that she lived 
dimly conscious that there was a world somewhere in which she would be 
more at home than in the one which seemed to contain all she was likely to 
know of human nature; for this other man, Bill Foster, was likely to marry her. 
In his rough way, coarsely and soullessly, he liked her well; had said as 
much to her father; and her father had sigpitied to her once or twice that some 
day or other Bill Foster would ask her to be his wife, and he, Jacob Ander- 
son, expected her to say “‘ Yes.” And she, why should she not? She was ha- 
bitually and mechanically obedient to her father; and then, too, Bill's clumsy 
kindness and uncouth liking for her were the best things she had ever had, the 
only gifts of any kind she had received from any other human being; and in 
what does life’s sweetness lie save in giving and receiving gifts? She was in- 
deed of that better stuff that finds its dearest joy in spending and being spent, 
rather than in accepting and adding together sums of love. But no one had 
ever made her love him or even drawn her toward him. She was uncon- 
sciously fastidious and sensitive, as I have said before, and this protected her 
from the superficial likings she might otherwise have felt for the rosy-faced 
girls who met her on the roadside with a pleasant greeting, or the stout young 
fellows who once or twice had tried, from sheer manliness, seeing her carrying 
2 heavy basket, to get her to let them “take it up the hill.” 

Like a good many of her more favored sisters, her heart was guarded by an 
outwork—no mean one—of fancy and fastidiousness, a slight but impenetrable 
veil between her and the coarse rustics about her. She looked sullen and 
downcast on this bright summer morning as she turned slowly to the work of 
clearing away the breakfast things. A lodger—that meant more work and 
harder, and, worse than that, it meant a stranger who would think himself bet- 
ter than her, better than her father; who would make her feel as she had felt 
once when she had been strolling on the shore, whither she loved to go when 
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the day’s work was done, for she had a genuine though unconscious love of na- 
ture, and a party of fine ladies and gentlemen came ashore from a little tug- 
boat, a yacht her father called it, anchored off the cliff. She had watched 
them, quite near too—so near that the sound of their voices and laughter 
reached her—and once or twice she heard their words plainly. 

They were so different from the country peoplé she lived among—looked 
and moved and spoke differently. They had not noticed ,her; she looked like 
the rest of the people they had seen that day, poor and plain, and she had no 
beauty or grace to shine through her ugly clothes and lift her above the need 
of style or ornament. And yet she had felt that day, for the first time in her life 
clearly, that she ws not really different from those young girls; that she could 
have learned to speak and move as they did. As she listened to their voices 
she had heard one of them say, looking up at the little cottage, “ I suppose 
some one lives there who has always lived there and always will. It would be 
like being buried alive to me.” And then the gentleman to whom it was said 
had answered, ‘Oh yes, of course, to you; but, my dear Miss Willoughby, the 
people who live there are not like you.” That was all she had heard, but it 
had made her bitter then, and now when she remembered it her heart hardened 
against this stranger, who was one of their kind and would feel as that man 
had done. Well, she must go to work, and so she did soon, and there was 
enough to do to take her all day. The sun was sinking in the west, and she 
had not yet carried up the pail of water that would put the last touch to the 
lodger’s room. There was a common pitcher and basin in the room, and she 
had filled the pitcher, and then some notion came to her that he would want 
more water than one pitcher full. ‘These fine folks are so particular,” she 
suid to herself, and ran down with the pail to the pump again. She soon 
pumped it fuli, and stooped to lift it; as she did so, her hair, which had loosened 
during the day’s work and was now held up but by a single pin, tumbled down 
over her shoulders in a heavy mass of golden-brown ripple and curl. It was 
her only beauty, and she did not even know that it was beautiful. She uttered 
an impatient exckimation, tried to toss it back off her face as sbe held the 
bucket in both hands, and then was constrained to set the pail down again 
while she gathered her unruly tresses hurriedly together and bound them, with 
«sigh of real weariness. She stooped again, it was a heavy lift, and she had 
worked hard all day. As she did so a shadow fell across the path and a voiee 
beside her said. ‘ Let me carry that in for you; it’s heavy, and you are tired.” 
She started and grew a deep red when she saw who it was that had spoken— 
beyond doubt the lodger, a young man of eight and twenty, self-possessed, 
handsome, and with a sweet, cultivated voice. 

Her answer came at once, “It’s not heavy, thank you, and I’m used to 
it,” ungracious and brusque; then she lifted the pail with a steady hand, and 
carried it quickly into the house and up stairs. All the fatigue seemed gone; 
she was strung up at once. How she hated him, as she had felt sure she would 
do! Ina moment down she came, saying, 

* You are the lodger, I suppose? ” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling, “and my name is Arthur Middleton.” 

“T will show you your room,” she said, in her usual cold, dry way. He 
followed her, and was shown his room. When he came down, a little while 
ifter, he found Jake Anderson smoking a pipe on the door-step, the table set 
for tea within, and in a few moments more was bidden by Anderson ‘to sit 
down and have his supper. There was no use waiting for the girl; she’d gone 
to the shore with Bill Fostex, to see him off ona trip.” 
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Middleton obeyed orders, inferring from Anderso.’s tone that it was a good- 
by téte-a-téte with a lover, and said as much in a pleasant way to the man, as 
they sat together over the table. 

He was answered by a grim smile, and “ Well, I don’t know about love 
or lovers. The girl hasn’t heerd much about that sort of thing, nor won't. 
Bill wants to marry her, and she'll have him, in course. What's to hinder? J 
+111 her uncommon lucky.” 

“Queer people,” thought Middleton. ‘The father thinks it quite natural to 
cross the word ‘ love’ out of his daughter's vocabulary, and the daughter treats 
a common courtesy as if it were an uncommon impertinence. Well, I didn’t 
come here to study human nature, but the ocean.” And with this soothing 
reflection he went placidly to bed, and was soon asleep. Would he have 
laughed or wondered most had he heard what the girl was saying to her com- 
panion as they paced up and down the sand, in the moonlight? What ailed 
her to-night? Bill thought, as he looked at her, ‘that she was growin’ pretty, 
after all.” Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes glittered. 

“Yes, I will marry you,” she had just said in answer to the question which 
he had put at last; ‘and when will you be back from this trip?” 

** Well, I don’t know,” said Bill; ** may be a month or six weeks; but [ll 
be back all right. I’m not the fellow to go back on «a girl, Meg;” and he 
smiled in a complacent way, for he attributed her excitement to delight at his 
declaration, and the thought tickled his rough hide amazingly. ‘ You see, 
Meg,” he said, after a minute’s pause, “I thought I'd better speak to-night, 
for somehow it came to my mind that this strange chap your father’s brought 
home might——” He hesitated, for she had stopped dead short in her walk, and 
was looking at him, both her eyes blazing. ‘Don’t look that way. I didn’t 
mean any harm, but he’s a good-looking fellow, and I’ve heard that these gen- 
tlemen are very taking with girls, and I thought if I didn’t speak, perhaps you'd 
take a fancy to him, and like him better than me.” 

“See here, Bill,” said the girl, “I don’t suppose you could know, but I hate 
that man, and all of his class. You're worth a hundred of him, and you're 
not too good for me, either. I hate him! Do you hear? I don’t know why 
father ever brought him home.” 

“Why,” said Bill, with a puzzled look, “* what’s the matter with the girl? 
He warn’t uncivil to you, was he? Because, if he was * and the big fellow 
clenched his fist. 

“No, no,” said Meg hastily, “how could he be? Only—I hate these white- 
handed, soft-voiced gentlemen that think themselves so much our betters; and 
then he gives more trouble and work.” 

“Well, I don’t think he'll stay more than a month; and any way, I don’t 
mind saying, Meg, it’s a relief to my mind that you don’t take to him. Girls 
are so apt to fancy that kind of chap.” 

“Don't let us talk of him, Bill,” she said, almost pleadingly. ‘* What 
could there be between him and me but dislike? We are not the same kind. 
Now you and I, Bill, belong to the same class, and suit each other. We've 
been bred alike. And you'll be back in a month’s time, if all goes well?” 

Her words were incoherent and her manner excited. ‘* No wonder,” thought 
Bill; ** why, J don’t suppose any man but me ever spoke a word of courting 
to her before.” And again a strong sense of gratified vanity crept through his 
big frame, and as he gave her a strong, warm hug, and said ** Good-by,” he had 
the real sense of absolute ownership of her which is the sweetest and dearest 
sensation a man of his type ever feels in his relation to a woman. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ArtHuR MIDDLETON had come down to this out-of-the-way place for two 
things: to sketch from nature, and to kill time during a period of probation 
which lay before him. It was only two months now, but it looked long, and 
the young man’s mood made society distasteful to him. He wanted to dream, 
which is always better done alone, and so he had determined on this trip. He 
had never had but one strong feeling in his life, and that was his love for his 
cousin Helen Featherstone. It had grown up with him, and seemed to be 
rooted deep in his heart. He was not a man of much strength of will or 
decision of purpose, but he had always since his boyhood known his own mind 
about this one thing, and had persisted in his devotion to his cousin with a 
force and consistency that did not seem part of his character. She was intel- 
lectually his superior, and, being a woman of remarkable energy and will, was 
stronger than he was, except on this one point. She could have made him 
change his mind about anything but this; and so, after several years of deter- 
mined, persistent waiting on his part, he had so far succeeded as to gain a 
promise from her to consider the matter that summer. She was to spend three 
months in Europe, and they had agreed that should she have decided in his 
favor he should know it by a line written before the arrival of the steamer 
and mailed to him at once when she reached the dock. One month had gone 
already, and after having struggled through it between Saratoga and Newport, 
Middleton had decided that he would face the two that remained alone with 
his thoughts and his pencil. He was a clever sketcher, amateur to the core. 
No genuine artist drop in his blood, but fond of nature, especially of the 
ocean, and always capable of amusing himself with a sketch-book. 

A gentleman every inch of him. Ie was also one of those people who, if 
they had lived under the hot-house process of the middle ages, would have 
turned out propagandists and inquisitors; a little later, philanthropists, abo- 
litionists, and prison reformers. Living as he did at the present day, he was just 
a little apt to try to model and mould and influence any one with whom he was 
thrown in contact for a time. He could do anything for any one except let 
him alone. It was one of the standing grievances of his cousin Helen, who 
cared for nothing in life so much as not being interfered with. ‘ You were 
meant for a schoolmaster, Arthur,” she would say, ‘or a nursery gardener, and 
then you could train and shape and turn to your heart’s content.” He could be 
unselfish and generous without an effort, but he could not resist his impulse to 
meddle in other people’s lives; and it must admitted he did it well. Most 
people were really influenced by him, and for their good. He taught a great 
many people to like what they had disliked and to do what they would have 
left undone. It was only a wilful, wayward, self-dependent nature, like his 
cousin’s, that at the first hint of a bridle kicked up its heels in his face and gal- 
loped disdainfully away. 

What could be more natural than the desire which came into his rather un- 
occupied mind, as he stood smoking in the sunlight, to improve, soften this 
rather uncivilized girl, who had cut him short the night before? Perhaps Ar- 
thur was a little bit of a prig—the word must be spoken. Are not all reformers 
more or less prigs? It’s the visible sign of their human infirmity, and he was 
quite too full of good intentions for it not to be readily forgiven him. His 
vanity after all was not of the ordinary coarse, cruel, masculine type. It never 
would have occurred to him to make Meg Anderson the subject of an idy] in 
which he and she played the principal parts. All he ever dreamed of was to 
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drop upon her a gentle shower of zsthetical refinements and courtesies till she 
melted, and then develop her intelligence, improve her manners, and get her to 
do justice to that beautiful hair which his eye, quick to see the beauty of color, 
had been struck by as it fell over her shoulders the evening before. Like 
all kindly vain people, Arthur firnily believed in the elevation of the lower 
classes, and that it was to be altogether effected by personal influence. But 
let the story tell itself. While Arthur was smoking his cigar on the steps of 
the little cottage, with a sense of quiet enjoyment in the beauty of the scene be- 
fore him and in his isolation from the outer world of human beings, Meg was 
going through the morning’s work within doors. She had left his room to the 
last, and when she entered it, it was with «a sort of shrinking feeling. The sight 
of his nunberless little toilet appurtenances—of things many of which she had to 
guess or imagine the use—of the personal elegance and exquisiteness which he 
had brought into the room, excited in her a feeling of mingled scorn and won- 
der. She resented intensely that he, a man, should be on a height of attrac- 
tiveness and refinement ef which she had only dreamed. And she had a dim 
glimpse of the possibilities of pleasure and delight wrapped up in superticial, 
sensuous enjoyment, of which her life had known hitherto so little that the first 
perception of it was like a flash of scarlet to a man born blind, whose eyesight 
had been given to him. She could not touch his ivory boxes, brushes, and 
flacons without doing it daintily, with a sense of involuntary pleasure. And 
yet she felt a wayward, sudden impulse to dash them on the floor. She accom- 
plished her task and went down stairs. Arthur had settled himself to sketch 
just outside the door, under a solitary tree, the only one in the immediate 
neighborhood. She looked at him as he sat there, his fair hair shining in the 
sunlight, his delicate aristocratic profile bent over his work, everything about 
him eloquent of culture and refinement, and she felt a sickened sense of long- 
ing and pain come over her. As he raised his head and saw her averted look, her 
attitude expressive only of sullen indifference, nothing of the truth came to him ; 
only was roused in him the desire of success and the impulse to combat that is 
always born of opposition and a sense of antagonism. Arthur’s vanity, which 
played no mean part in his life, did he but know it, awakened to the contest. 

“T wish you would look at this,” he said, rising and coming toward her; 
“T’ve been working at it for an hour, trying to elaborate the first sketeh which 
I took yesterday on the shore below. It was like it then. I don’t know whether 
you know the spot, just where the turn comes in the shore and the cliff rises 
abruptly.” 

«Know it?” At least she knew the ocean, but why did he ask her? To 
mock her? Did he not know that she had never seen a sketch before? It was 
like a miracle to her. She had heard of such things as drawings, but she had 
never seen any one before with a pencil in his hand. 

“Yes, I know the place, but I don’t know anything about pictures.” 

“Then you're just the critic for such a sketch. Is it like, Miss Anderson, 
frankly now?” His laughing blue eyes looked into hers as much as to say, 
“Come now, a civil answer I will have.” 

She hardened herself. ‘* will not amuse him,” she thought, and straightway 
—* I don’t think this looks like the cove; the rocks are not the right color.” 

** What's wrong with the color?” said he calmly, quite unannoyed. ‘Too 
gray? Yes, that is just it; I could notmake it out. It isred or purple that will 
make it right?” He paused and waited. 

“Purple, I think,” she said, interested in spite of herself. 

29 
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He mixed a little color on his palette and reseated himself to make the 
sugvested alteration. Five minutes went by, and he lifted his head for the first 
time and turned to see the effect. ‘ How will that do?” was trembling on his 
lips. She was not there. She had gone back into the house as he had begun 
to work, and now he caught a glimpse of her slight figure flitting about within. 
Ile was really annoyed for» moment. He had worked, feeling as if her eyes 
were watching every touch of his brush, and stimulated by this imagined con- 
sciousness. It was too bad! But in a moment more he reflected that nothing 
like courtesy could be reasonably expected from her, and smiling to himself 
he sat down again before his sketch, weaving plans of conquest the while. 

In this way more than a week went by, he losing no opportunity of making 
his points, and meeting with constant rebuffs and ungraciousness. But beneath 
the surface she was melting fast. Little did Arthur Middleton dream whit 
* spell his mere presence wrought upon this poor girl. He was like a 
young divinity in her eyes. She might in her heart hesitate to acknowledge 
him as such, but only for a moment; in a nature like hers there is but a step be- 
tween the recognition of its object of worship and the prostration before it. Le 
offered her books and showed her sketches. She refused these, and turned away 
after a careless glance from those. Still he went on, half irritated, half amused, 
and quite absorbed in the accomplishment of his object. Her defences were 
soon undermined, and at last nothing remained but the merest crust of oppo- 
sition. Still that crust was impenetrable, and Arthur began to despair of ever 
tuming this savage, when a fortunate trifle did the work that his most in- 
genious efforts had hitherto failed to accomplish. One morning soon after his 
arrival he had been standing at the door snufling the morning air, and, seeing 
her within a few steps of him, he said, “It seems absurd but do you know, | 
can smell orange blossoms in the air.” It was part of his system always to 
address her as his equal, and with a sort of assumption that she would sy mpa- 
thize with and understand whatever he might say. This she invariably met 
with a blank want of comprehension, which did not daunt him however. So on 
this occasion she had said abruptly : 

*T never smelt an orange blossom.” 

“What! but it is not strange, because you have never been where they can 
be had, I suppose. Well, they have » whole South in their fragrance.” 

“Tam not used to perfumes, 1 don’t believe I should like them.” 

* Possibly not, but I think you would;” and then the corversation had been 
broken off by Jake’s announcing that the boat was ready for Mr. Middleton. 

About a week after, a tiny box came among Mr. Middleton’s packages 
from the village. He smiled to himself and took it up stairs with his letters. 
An hour afterward, when the sun was setting, he came down stairs and looked 
about for Meg; she was sitting on a low stool, with some coarse sewing in 
her lap, by a window opening toward the west; her beautiful litir was alive 
with the light which flooded it from the dying sun, and she made a picturesque 
if not a pretty picture, as he stood and looked at her. She had not heard his 
step, and started as he came forward and laid something in her lap. 

“TI have brought you an odor from the South,” he said; “tell me now 
what you think of orange blossoms.” She opened the little paper box, and the 
wonderful scent, heavy with sweetness, rose up and filled her with a sense of 
delight. All the faint, delicate suspicions of fragrance which were all that the 
few wild flowers she had ever gathered could tell her of that supreme dower of 
fluwers’ odor, seemed cold and poor and empty compared with the intoxicat 
ing delight which emanated from these thick ereamy petals. 
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“Did you get them for me?” she said, flushed with pleasure, her reserve 
swept away. 

“Yes, I wrote for them; it was only confiscating the product of a certain 
greenhouse I knew of, and I wAnted you to smell them once.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind;” and then she put them up to her face 
aguin and drank in long draughts of their sweetness. 

“ They will retain their odor a long while,” he said; “I have had them 
sent in a letter from the South, and the flower and letter too were full of fra- 
grance for weeks after.” 

She did not speak, and then a moment more and she broke quite down. 

“I have been very rude to you,” she said; “I am sorry—and you have 
been so kind; but you cannot know how hard it is to be made to feel as you 
make me feel without knowing it. I must tell you how it is,” she went on, as 
she met his look of surprise and remonstrance. * It is not your fault, I know 
that, for only to look at you makes me bitter and miserable; «nd how should 
you be to blame? You see it is somehow this way: I’m not clever or beauti- 
ful, but I've got something in me that keeps me from taking kindly to the 
folks about here; and when I seea gentleman or a lady coming from the world 
you live in, I have a sort of feeling come over me that I could have been like 
them if I had been bred to it. I hate it all so here, and yet I shall never 
make a different life for myself. I’m not one of those that can bend things 
and make a path for themselves. I can only grow where Ive been planted; 
and yet I know, oh, I know that I would have blossomed and bloomed into a 
different creature if I had breathed a diffavent air. I think the ocean is the 
only thing I love, the only thing I have to turn to. You see how life is here, 
how hard and mean and bare it is; and when you came you made me feel as 
if I had stood always without a high wall; that suddenly a door had opened 
and I saw a paradise within, and yet I could not enter. You have made me 
renlize what the world might be—is tv some people—and it has made me bitter 
and unjust; but I will not be so any longer. I will ask your forgiveness for 
my rade ways, and you will grant it?” 

“Surely, surely, if you wish it; but what you have said only makes me 
sorry and fills me with a desire to give you pleasure—to put more things like 
this into your life,” touching the flowers in her lap. “ Do you understand?” 

** More perfume?” she said, smiling sadly through her tears. 

“Yes, perfume and color. You don’t understand French, do you?” mur- 
muring to himself, ** Tout ce qui embaume, chante et rayonne.” 

“No, but I like the sound of those words.” 

“ Well, the sound and meaning are inharmony. But, putting French aside, 
I wish you would let me teach you a little bit of drawing, and I have some 
books here 4 

* Do you think I could learn to draw?” 

“Certainly, why not? You have such a good eye, I am almost sure you 
could. You were quite right about the fault in my sketch the other day; and 
then you shall repay me for my instructions by letting me make a study of 
the color of your hair.” 

“My hair?” she said, coloring with surprise and pleasure. 

“ Yes, it is such a peculiar and exquisite shade. Did no one ever tell yon 
so before?” 

**No one,” she said, almost to herself. It was the first grain of incense any 
man had ever burned before her; the orange blossums had intoxicated he 
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senses with their odor, but the perfume of homage rose in a cloud and rolled 
over her soul. How delicious it was to her! 

They talked on till the last rays of the sun had disappeared and nothing 
was left but a lingering glow; then came supper, and Meg set about her work 
with a buoyancy of heart and lightness of step most unwonted. The days 
were changed from that hour, and seemed all sunshine. In every way Arthur 
contributed pleasure and joy to Meg’s life; he was astride his pet hobby and 
was riding it ata gallop. He tanght her a little drawing and showed her the 
contents of his portfolios; he lent her books, books that one did not have to be 
wise to enjoy, but which opened up vistas of thought and feeling to her hith- 
erto fast closed; he brought, by his daily courtesy and graciousness, a world 
of beauty into her life; she learned to look at herself as a woman as well as a 
female, as a creature with sensations and ideas as well as hands and feet. 
The orange blossom, without his intending it, was a type of what he did for 
her. She looked at nature through his eyes, through the media of cultivation 
and taste, and so it became transfigured to her. Dear as the rocks and the sea 
had always been, they were dearer now than ever. Together they explored 
the rugged coast, sometimes on foot, sometimes in a small sail boat which she 
managed to perfection, thereby winning many compliments from Middleton. 
He enjoyed it all immensely; it was just the distraction which he had desired, 
and he embraced it eagerly. He was full of plans for Meg’s future improve- 
ment and pleasure, plans at which he vaguely hinted, but of which he did not 
speak definitely. [le was proud of his success; he was’ pleased with himself 
nnd interested in her, and for him the days glided rapidly by until the end of 
his third and last month loomed up before him. And what was the summer's 
work on her? Far other and different. What to him was an episode was to 
her the beginning of life; what was but a ripple on his surface had stirred her 
depths profoundly. He was clothed with a glory and power not his own indi- 
vidual possession, but, “ the heir of all the ages,” he seemed to her the embodi- 
ment of all her dreams and longings. She never stopped to think or struggle 
ngain after he had brought her the flowers; she simply lived as she had never 
lived before, enjoying every moment, alive at every pore, drinking greedily 
from the cup he held to her lips and growing thirstier at every draught, con- 
tent with the present—more than content, unmindful of the future and forget- 
ful of the past. 

The late August days had come, with their gorgeous hues of sea and sky, 
and on the afternoon of one of them Arthur Micdleton was leaning against the 
doorpost of the cottage watching the sun sink over the ocean. The line of 
light across the tossing water seemed to lead his thoughts along it, and he 
strained his eyes till it was lost in the distance and he himself lost in a reverie. 

“ What are you thinking of, Mr. Middleton?” said Meg timidly. She had 
been watching him for several minutes, and he had not been conscious of her 
scrutiny. Her voice broke the spell. He started and said dreamily, “J was 
thinking of my ship, wondering when it would come in.” 

Meg had but one idea connected with the phrase, the usual one. She had 
often heard it, and always with but one meaning attached thereto, that of 
some hoped-for and rather improbable ingress of material prosperity. She 
was but little used to hearing common phrases caught up and invested with a 
significance not their own—a practice which with some educated and all re- 


served people is a common one, possessing as it does the charm of allowing 
them, as it were, to express their emotions slightly disguised and veiled. So 


when Middleton said, “I am thinking of my ship,” her thoughts straightway 
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went to material matters, and she wondered in what way or how his fortunes 
were uncertain. Presently she said abruptly, “Do you care very much for 
money?” 

“No,” he said, langhing at the earnestness of her question—* not as much 
as I should probably if I had less of it.” The accidental coincidence of his an- 
swer with her thoughts confirmed the first impression she had taken as to the 
subject of his musings. 

A sort of restlessness seemed to come over Mr. Middleton in the next few 
days, and he was scarcely ever in doors, roaming for hours with his sketch- 
hook, and then coming home, its pages all untouched and blank. On the 
fourth day after the incident just told, he came in after a long solitary tran: 
and found the cottage empty of its inmates. He had promised to walk with 
Meg to the village, and had forgotten all about it until the sight of the deserted 
room recalled it to him. He looked at his watch. She must have been gone 
an houv. He would start at once and meet her returning. But as he picked 
up his hat from the table, his eye fell on a letter-lying there addressed to him- 
self. His cheeks flushed as he grasped the letter, whose handwriting he could 
not mistake. A mist rose before his eyes for one moment, and his fingers 
trembled over the seal; then he pressed his lips firmiy together and tore the 
letter open. There were but a few lines: 

The vessel is almost in, Arthur, as I write these words, and I have only time to say, | 


have come back—to you. We go at once to the Tremont House. se 


The rush of joy and the relief from the prolonged suspense of three 
months quite unmanned him, and he fairly sobbed with emotion, but it was 
only for a moment. The next came the happy, practical element that belongs 
to success. Ife need no longer dream away his hours; he could act. He must 
go to her at once—just time to reach the village and catch the evening boat; 
his baggage might follow. He had soon written a few words to Anderson, 
giving his directions, and then what more? Meg—he must not forget her. 
“How she will miss me, poor little girl,” he said to himself. “I must say 
some word to her;” and drawing a sheet of paper toward him, he wrote on 
it: 

My ship has come in, and I have gone to meet it. You shall hear from me soon. 

A. M. 

In a few seconds more it was adglressed to ** Miss Margaret Anderson,” in 
his clear, round hand, and then he was out of the house, striding rapidly 
toward his goal. Each step seemed to be one step nearer to Helen, for the 
road between them now was straight and plain. By dint of taking a cross cut 
he reached the village, and barely caught the boat, springing on the plank one 
moment before it was withdrawn. Ina few moments more he was standing 
on the deck, his eyes riveted not on the fast-receding shore, upon which the 
shadows of evening were sinking fast, but on the dashing white foam, yet 
alive with the dying sun, through which the boat was fast cleaving her way. 
The past had already shrunk toa speck in his mind’s eye; the future was 
juminous with light, and he was happy with the happy egotism of a successful 
lover. When he ky down to rest that night, his thoughts went back to the 
little cottage on the cliff, and with a kindly, superficial thought of * poor little 
Meg.” and a hearty intention of seeing what could be done for her—* It’s a 
shame she should be buried there; I'm glad I made this summer pleasant to 
iver ’—he fell asleep, still conscious in his golden dreams that he was speeding 
fust toward the desire of his heart. 
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Meg had a weary walk that afternoon. She had waited more than an hour 
for Middleton, and then started alone perforce, for the errand must be done, 
with or without him. Every one knows how it tires one to wait as she waited 
that hour, with her eyes and ears on the alert, and her heart alternately 
lenping as she fancied she heard his step and then dropping down like lead in 
her bosom. Nor was it much better when she began her reluctant progress 
toward the village. A hundred times she stopped and listened, and thought, 
* Perhaps if I had waited a minute longer he would have come!” and then 
went on again, each step making her heart heavier and her body wearier. At 
last the village was reached, her purchases all made, and with a heavy basket 
ou her arm she turned homeward. She was in that state of feeling when it 
seems a relief to add outward annoyance and even pain to one’s inward bur- 
den; and she had obstinately refused to have the heaviest of her packages sent 
to her, but had doggedly packed them into her basket, feeling as if the aching 
of her arm and the weary tug up the hill would soothe the half-sick, half-re- 
sentful throb of her heart. It was a long walk, and she walked slowly, and 
stopped more than once for a moment's rest, so that the darkness had fallen 
when she reached her home. ‘There was no light in the little window, and she 
wondered how it was; surely Mr. Middleton could not still be out? A vague 
fear shot through her, and she hurried over the few remaining steps and en- 
tered the door. All was still and dark within, and she groped for the matches 
wud struck a light. No one was there, that was evident. She did not stop to 
think, but ran up the steep stairs and gave a quick glance at Mr. Middletou’s 
chamber door. It was wide open, and dark within. She came down the stairs 
more slowly, and set her light down tpon the table. Its flicker fell upon a 
letter, and she saw her own name on it. She knew his writing very well. 
She sat,down and opened it. It did not take her long to read the few words 
Arthur had written, but it was a long time before she moved or raised her 
head. In truth, she was almost stunned; the weary waiting and disappoint- 
ment, the long, lonely walk, had not fitted her to encounter the shock of 
Arthur’s sudden departure. But unwittingly he had chosen the very words 
best calculated to prevent her from arriving at that instinctive solution of his 
flight which otherwise, she being a woman, would have at once occurred to 
her. The words which to him were a figure of speech, to her still suggested 
some material reverse or success of fortune, perliaps the more readily as, a 
suilor’s daughter, she had always connected the idea of worldly gain or joss 


with ships. So, as she pondered his words, nothing of their true meaning 


dawned on her, and soon her pain resolved itself into the simple ache of ab- 
sence; the idea of this being the end never occurred to her. Indeed, the more 
she mused over his words the greater comfort did she draw from them. She 
had heard of men in cities losing or making fortunes in’an hour's time; and 
he had been foreed to go at once—what could be plainer? She had come in 
almost dazed with fatigue, and, after the first sharp pang at not finding him 
there, it would have required a direct tirust to make plain to her the true 
meaning of his sudden leavetaking. So she sat there alone for a long while, 
and when at last she went to bed, although she was conscious of a dull sense 
of pain, she slept, and slept heavily and tranquilly. But the end was not 
long in coming. 

A week had gone by from the night when Meg had come home to find 
Arthur gone, and Jake Anderson climbed the hill toward supper-time with a 
letter in his pocket for his daughter. He had been but little at home that 
summer, except for his meals, and had taken no note of the change that 
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Middleton’s presence and influence had worked in Meg's life. Once or twice, 
indeed, he had found her reading a book, and growled out his disapprobation ; 
but on the whole, he had been well pleased with her of late. Happiness liad 
sweetened her. Life had seemed so much easier to deal with since Arthur 
hed entered it; she found her work less irksome, and shouldered her daily 
burdens more easily. And Anderson had turned a pretty penny by his lodger, 
too, which was by no means a small matter in his eyes. It would enable him 
to indulge in a sort of mental hibernation during the coming winter, a state 
which he specially affected, of which the characteristic symptoms were sitting 
over the fire for hours, and drinking much whiskey. Meg's listlessness and 
moodiness were unperceived by him. If she had muddied the coffee or 
made the bread sour, he would have said at once, ** What ails the girl?” but 
as Meg did her work as usual, he saw nothing. So on this evening he ate his 
supper leisurely, and as usual in silence, and then fished deliberately into his 
greateoat pocket and produced the letter. ‘ Here, Meg, I got this out of the 
post-oflice for you; and Bill Foster's back, and will be here to-morrow.” 

It was net difficult for Meg Anderson to take the letter from her father 
without a sign of emotion. Indeed, the effort would have been rather to evince 
feeling than to repress it. Such things are so much matters of habit, and 
the habit of her life had been silence. She put it in her pocket and went about 
her work. Her father sat by the fire and smoked, and once said, ** Why don’t 
you read your letter?” ; 

“You know I'm slow at reading handwriting, and it’s best for me to wait 
till I’ve time,” she answered. 

He said no more, but, after knocking the ashes out of his pipe, yawned once 
or twice portentously, and then bade her a gruff goed-night. Then, when he 
had gone and she was alone, she waited no longer, but sat down by the dim 
lamp and read Arthur Middleton’s letter. [t began: 

You must have wondered, my dear Meg, over my abrupt disappearance and my enig- 
matical note. [ could not speak more plainly then. Now I may, and I assure you [ have 
chosen you among the first to hear that the desire of my life is fulfilled. I have won the love 
of my cousin, Miss Helen Featherstone. [Then followed a superficial sketch of his plans and 
a great many kindly phrases and assurances of remembrance, and hopes that he should some 
day meet her again, ending with his best wishes for her future and] I shall never forget 
how pleasant you made my summer of waiting, and [ am always truly your friend, 

ArTuuR MIDDLETON 

That was all; although the letter was not short, still virtually there was 
nothing in it but a great deal of kind feeling and graciousness. Arthur had 
meant indeed when he wrote this letter to communicate some definite plan for 


Meg’s future, but he had counted upon his cousin to construct such a plan; 


and when he had once met her, somehow the quiet little creature who had 
been the only human interest in his summer was so dwarfed by her juxtaposi- 
tion to this giant feeling of his life, that no timie seemed appropriate, no im- 
pulse moved him to introduce her name. Her individuality faded almost at 
once inte a dim, pleasant memory, and Arthur was too happy to be anything 
hut absorbed and egotistical. 

Meg sat long over the fire after she had read Arthur’s letter through twice. 
She did not ery over it, it gave her no violent emotion or shock; only somehow 
as she folded it up after the second reading, she felt a strange, dead feeling 
come over her—something like being extinguished, she would have said had 
she heen used to illustrate her feelings by comparisons; and in truth life seemed 
to taste and look like ashes to her. Perhaps the hardest thing about the grief 


7 
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of a young person—or an ignorant, untaught creature, is its one-ideaness, one- 
sidedness, its narrowness of vision, and consequent intensity. The youth, the 
future’s sole inheritor, feels as if life was over, while in truth he has but stum- 
bled on its threshold and every door is yet toopen. He sees nothing beyond his 
immediate grief. The untutored nature sees only the side of sorrow which it 
feels, and has none of the noble consolation that comes from conviction born 
of breadth and depth of thought, that from pain of one creature springs the 
joy of another, and that Birth is Death’s child. Poor Meg saw nothing of how 
it was, how it could not but be so; she only felt it. She had strayed along, not 
even knowing of the existence of those iron laws that now were grinding her 
soul to powder. To recognize their workings is always to submit to or evade 
them. Meg did neither; she stood ignorant and rebellious in their path, and 
they crushed her and went on. 

It was all bitterly hard to her. She had never thought of loving. She had 
loved, and the knowledge that she possessed a capacity to love and suffer came 
with the vital agony of feeling her love eradicated as if by a sharp, keen knife, 
und there was no way of escape for her. The narrowness of her life shut her 
in; she was thrown back upon herself utterly and entirely. She was like a 
caved bird once set free, soaring once abroad in heaven’s light and air, and then 
a cruel hand breaks its wings and it is again and forever bound to earth. She 
had not known in what a mere dream she had been living till it was shattered. 
This letter seemed to turn the palace of her imagination into a hut. All her 
old bitterness came back like a flood; the doors Arthur had opened to her 
seemed to shut with a dull, inexerable sound, and a sullen darkness settled 
down on her soul. She was too untrained and untaught to rise above her 
pain, else the memory of the summer might have remained embalmed and 
precious. No; she turned upon her heart’s garden and trampled dawn its ten- 
der spring shoots. She might have known, she said to herself, that she was 
not meant to be like him, and she was nothing, had never been aught to him 
but an amusement. He had cressed the gulf between them, and she had for- 
gotten that when he once repassed it, it could never be bridged over. She 
would never think ef him again. She was most miserable. Before she closed 
her eyes that night she had swept away all vestiges of the past from her mind, 
and set her face like a flint toward her old life come back. ‘“ Bill Foster would 
* she thought. He came and found Meg, when 
he proposed an early day, ready to be married when he pleased. 

In a few weeks it was all settled, and Foster and his wife lived on with her 
father in the cottage on the hill. She resumed her old life, and it fared with 
her according to the common lot. Children were born to her; two died, and 
the others, four in number, lived and grew up about her. Her days were busy 
and monotonous, filled with work, and not exempt from anxiety and care, but 
still free from great suffering and not devoid of some simple pleasures. Her 
children loved her with a love uncommon in its tenderness and intensity, and 
she returned it tenfold. Her husband found her a good wife, and his will al- 
ways seemed hers, save once, when he demurred to sending the two girls to 
school after they had learned to read and write; then she had seemed so roused 
and showed so undue and passionate a feeling, that he instinctively ceded the 
point, and it was never raised again. 


come to-morrow, and better so, 


When she had reached middle age, and her golden hair was almost all sil- 
ver white (it turned rapidly after she lost her two children), she took cold from 
some carelessness, and when the doctor came death had already set his mark upon 
her. ‘She cannot live many hours,” he said to her husband and children, 
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clustered together—a little awe-struck, sad-faced group—in the room below that 
in which she lay; and then he went away. There was no need to tell her that 
her end was near; she had felt it herself, and had more been needed to warn 
her, the faces of her two girls as they hung over her would have betrayed the 
physician’s verdict. 

“Meg,” she said to her namesake, who was of all her children most like 
herself in appearance and nature, ‘open the top drawer of that bureau, and in 
the right-hand corver far back you'll find a little paper box; give it to me.” 

The girl did as she was bid, and the woman raised herself with her daugh- 
ter’s aid, and took it in her hand. 

“T can’t open it,” she said, after a vain, feeble effort. ‘ Undo it for me, 
dear.” 

It was soon opened, and there within it lay a few dead and shrivelled brown 
leaves. The tears that had never come easily, not even when her babies lay 
dead in her arms, sprang with hot, stinging fervor into her eyes. The dead 
flowers bloomed again, and the heartache of her youth seemed alive again. 
Long and wistfully she looked, the tears dropping fast and hot upon the brown, 
withered petals that had once possessed the magic power to open Paradise. 
They were the tears of youth, bitter and resentful—of the youth which had fled 
and left her only, in memory of its sweetness and anguish, these dead leaves. 
But soon she sank back on her pillows with a heavy sigh. 

“Meg,” she whispered to the girl, ‘keep them, and when T am dead lay 
them on my breast. Some one gave them to me a long while ago, when I 
was very happy.” 

“Yes, mother,” said the girl softly. 

“They were orange blossoms, and so sweet then. IT remember just how 


»] 


they smelt. I haven't thought of their smell for years, but it comes back now. 
But, Meg, my darling, I've a kind of fancy—it seems foolish—but promise me 
you'll never smell an orange blossom.” 

“No, no, dear mother, I never will. Oh, mother, mother, don’t die!” the 
girl cried, her arms about her mother’s neck 

Meg was herself again. The past fled away, and William Foster's wife, 
the hard-working, middle-aged, gray-headed woman, was herself again. 

“Call your father and the boys, dear,” she said faintly but clearly. 

The end came soon, and she died quietly and peacefully. 

Rurert GRAHAME, 


THE MEANING OF A SIGH, 


N Y soul is invaded by many thoughts 
4 Of thee! Of thee! 
Like the sweet white buds that fall in spring 

From the citron-tree. 
Ah! Ifmy arm were under thy head, 

On thy lips my lips, 
What should we care fur the barren past— 

Its cheats and slips? 

Howarp Giynpon, 
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N his “ Essay upon the Laocoén,” Goethe says: ** We cannot speak ade- 
L quately of a high work of art without also speaking of art in general. All 
art is comprised in a single work; and each lover of art is able, according to 
his power, to deduce the universal from the special case.” 

What the great critic said of the plastic arts is equally true of the whole 
body of the fine arts, considered as related members. So intimate and subtle 
is the nexus which links them together in an organie whole, that insight into 
the nature of a single one involves and brings a revelation of all. The critie 
does not find a broad way in the field of beauty. He has to explore an errant 
path, with infinite branchings; and while he follows it perfume, color, form, 
and tone play upon his thought. All that we call art is one. A single phase 
of its truth cannot be quite independently presented; each of its forms of ex- 
pression is affected by some allied charm. It deals on the one hand with the 
skylark and the tlower, and on the other with the clarity and the splendid 
bloom of great thoughts, desires, and deeds. Throughout all this vast range of 
mutnifestation its essential significance is the same. Art is the expression of 
our delight in the ideal. 

We shall learn something of the intrinsic nature of the fine arts by regard- 
ing a single one of them in its relations with others. By no method less re- 
fined than this shall we be able to make any new estimate of the meaning of 
music, that elusive and intangible beauty, the “inarticulate breath of the 
human soul.” 

I purpose considering the arts of architecture, music, painting, poetry, and 
sculpture, as related to certain basie ideas, their common ground; making lit- 
tle reference to their various subdivisions, as that of painting into historical, 
landscape, or genre, of poetry into lyric and dramatic, of music into vocal and 
instrumental; but regarding each art as a unit, a complex individuality, a 
character. 

The first significant comparisons to be made among the arts are two which 
concern processes of creation and their methods of interpretation. 

In music and in architecture the artist comparatively seldom executes his 
own conception. In their common dependence upon interpretation occurs one 


of many subtle analogies between music and architecture. The statue is a 
living birth from the sculptor’s brain; the poet imagines and utters the perfect 
poem; the beauty of painting, too, is complete when the artist has finished his 


work. But music, hy means of instrument or voice, and architecture through 
the labor of builders, demand an interpretation, a realization that is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the act of creative genius. Architecture, more constantly 
than any other art, requires this interpretation. Poetry may be imagined anel 
expressed at once by the improvisatore; so also may music; and the former 
art is also interpretable by translation; while sculpture and painting are the 
almost unaided expressions of the artist’s thought. The painter, as such, re- 
ceives no aid from interpretation; for this he looks to the critic. 

In respect of the artist’s own labors, however, xnother order distributes the 
arts. Music, as interpretable, ranks next to architecture; but it is separated 
from architecture by the whole breadth of the scale when regarded in its 


—_— 
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capacity to receive aid in the processes of creation. The following tables ex- 
press both of these distinctions: 


A. Order of the dependence ofthe fine arts 8. Order of the capacity of the fine arts to re- 
upon interpretation supplementary to the ceive aid in the processes of creation, 
creative process. 

1. Architecture. 1. 

2. Music. 2. 

3. Poetry (as recitable or improvised). 3. Painting. 

4. Sculpture (as copied a1 marble from 4. Poetry. 
the model), 

5. Painting. 5. Music. 


Architecture, 
Sculpture, 


Architecture is thus the art which avails itself mozt fully of external aid, 
whether creadive, as of mathematical formule and builders’ plans, or execulive, 
as thatof mechanical labor. Architecture, sculpture, and painting are the con- 
crete arts; poetry is the abstract art; while music, at once insubstantial and 
sensuous, an wsthetic paradox, holds an intermediate or pivotal position in the 
scale. But the musician, in respect of the creative process, is withdrawn into a 
yet sterner privacy of independence than that ef the 

poet, hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not, 
Not even Shelley, dreaming among the Euganean hills, and Wordsworth, croon- 
ing yet unwritten rhymes in the glades of Windermere, were without a certain 
outward aid. hey recited their verses while they composed them, cansiitg 
the ear to supplement the thought; and perceived, through the external aid of 
sense, the utmost deficiency or charm of their song. The poet has thus the ad- 
vantage of a complete and critical hearing. He may be an audience to him- 
self. But the orchestral composer must be quite alone with his genius. — It is 
an ineffible voice that he hears; he has no actual listeners until his creation is 
complete. Qne can understand the rapt expression of Beethoven's portiait; it 
is that of the “divine unconsciousness of genius.” Mozart said: ‘I cannot 
explain my way of composing, When lam completely myself, entirely alone, 
suid of good cheer, as when travelling in a carriage or walking after a good 
meal, or during the night when I cannot sleep, it is then that my ideas tlow 
best and most abundantly. Whence and how they come, I know not; nor can 
I force them. Those that please me I retain in memory, and am accustomed, 
as I am told, to hum them to myself. All this fires my soul; my subject en- 
larges itself, becomes methodized and defined, and the whole, though it be 
long, stands almost complete and finished in my mind, so that I can survey it, 
like a fine picture or a beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor do I hear in my im- 
agination the parts successively, but I hear them, as it were, all at once (gleich 
alles zusammen). What a delight this is IT cannot tell. All this inventing, 


this producing, takes place in a pleasing, lively dream. . . . When I pro- 
ceed to write down my ideas, I take out of the bag of my memory—if I may 
use that phrase—what has previously been gathered into it in the way I have 
described. ‘The committing to paper is done quickly enough; for, as I said 
before, everything is already finished, and it rarely differs on paper from what 


it was in my imagination.” 

This is a remarkable picture of the composer’s method. The creation of a 
symphony, considered merely as an intellectual act, is indeed one of the most sur- 
prising achievaments of the human mind. Itis by a more complex and abstract 
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process than that of any other art that the composer handles the infinite com- 
binations of harmonic effect. When we consider the great number and variety 
of the instruments employed in the orchestra, their endless combinations in 
quility, power, and duration of tone, the ever-changing effects of modulation, 
rhythm, key, the nwances of fluctuating sentiment which must be fused ina 
single organic movement in the composer’s mind, and committed until they are 
written down to his memory, we may question whether the methods of musi- 
cal genius are not more astonishing than any others by which the soul can 
“ wreak itself upon expression.” They are the last triumph of artistic difter- 
entiation. Berlioz, in his work upon * Modern Instrumentation,” enumerates 
forty-three kinds of sonorous bodies employed by the composer in orchestral 
music; and many of these are subdivided into smaller classes. The genius of 
the great composers enables them to wield easily this complex matériel, and 
to work in it the most elaborate beauty. The orchestra is the composer’s 
quarry; and he builds as characteristically as the architect or the poet. Bee- 
thoven’s grandeur and tenderness are all his own. Schumann, like Jean Paul 
Richter, was an “Only One.” Schubert was the Keats of music. He had the 
poet’s power and fire; and in everything that he wrote occur the musical ana- 
logues of Keats’s wonderful phrases, of * those vivid and picturesque turns of ex- 
pression,” as Matthew Arnold says, ** by which the object is made to flash 
upon the eye of the mind, and which thrill the reader with a sudden delight.” 
To hear the very poetry of music, listen to the second movement, the andante 
con moto, of Schubert's ** Untinished Symphony.” It is tender, pensive, ex- 
qtisite beyond words; and even tears appear almost too rude a testimony of 
delight in those pathetic modulations which are in the throbbings of the com- 
poser’s heart. ‘The pizzicato passages for the double basses, that tenderly ring 
and pulsate, floating far downward in the profoundest murmurs; the chords that 
rain softly from the violins, as sunlight is strained through melting clouds; the 
ineffable sentiment of the harmony, more placid than rapture, more sweet than 
melancholy, are the eestasy of a beautiful nature breathing its very life into 
sound. This movement is the spiritual culmination of music; it is very be- 
atitude. 

If the process of musical composition is wonderful, the proper hearing of a 
symphony is not a trivial thing. ‘The listener must be finely qualified. No 
other art than music presents in a single instant such complex impressions ; 
while, as if to make their discrimination wel-nigh impossible, music maintains 
a unique relation to the element of time. The hearer is under the limitation 
of the instant. The musical impression lapses, and you cannot return to it at 
will. The statue, the picture, or the cathedral you can regard deliberately, 
reviewing each impression to form your judgment or to enlarge your delight. 
But the symphony is impermanent, evasive; it sweeps by like a river, leaving 
inward traces ouly, the memory of a strange delight; it is an intangible tone- 
current which you must sound and analyze as it passes, or not at all. Few 
hearers can distinguish more than a small proportion of the elements that are 
involved in the tide of a symphony. Like a drama of Shakespeare, a great 


symphony preseuts so large an expression of the human soul that we cannot 
comprehend it at the first hearing. Only to careful study will it give up its 


meaning. 

The physical, no less than the artistic conditions which are involved in mu- 
sical combinations, are astonishingly complex. ‘A coalescence of musical 
sounds,” says Professor Tyndall,* “is a far more complicated dynamical con- 


* Eight Lectures upon Sound. By John Tyndall, F. R.S. Pp, 282. 
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dition than you may have supposed it to be. In the music of an orchestra, not 
only have we the fundamental tones of every pipe and of every string, but we 
have the overiones of each, sometimes audible as far as the sixteenth in the 
series. We have also resultant tones, both ‘difference tones’ and ‘summation 
tones,’ all trembling through the same air, all knocking at the self-same tym- 
panic membrane. We have fundamental tone interfering with fundamental 
tone; we have overtone interfering with overtone; we have resultant tone 
interfering with resultant tone; and, besides this, we have the members of 
each class interfering with the members of every other class. The imagina- 
tion retires baffled from any attempt to realize the physical condition of the 
atmosphere through which these sounds are passing.” 

The orchestra is splendidly impersonal, an average of many individuali- 
ties. Each performer is merged in the general effect; the music is all, the 
musician nothing. The bdton descends, the river of sound begins to flow, 
complex, wonderful, sweet, a blithe current that bears you to regions where 
you have no human society but that of the composer's spirit. But when we 
listen to a single instrument or singer, our pleasure arises from other sources 
besides the sweetness or the power of the song. The presence of the artist 
affects us, and the spectacle of a poetic nature transfigured in the rapture of 
art. We share somewhat of his ecstasy ; we are brought into sympathy with both 
artist and composer. For many a sensitive nature this rapture is the only re- 
lief from the infelicity of life. Music pours down upon the hearer an ineffable 
hope. These are those to whom music is the truest of all voices, the only sig- 
nificant voice in the world. It is the most fine and spiritual of the languages ; 
and when our senses become, through a refining development, keen and swift 
as are its utterances, we shall find in these unmistakable descriptions and de- 
lineations that belong to another domain than that of ordinary life. 

Before considering the question, however, of the intrinsic expressiveness of 
musig, let us glance at certain other relations which this art sustains. 

The two tables subjoined present the arts in the orders of complexity and of 
the intellectual action which is ordinarily called into play in their appreciation : 
C. Order of power among the arts to present D. Comparative degree of the intellectual ele> 

complexity of impressions in a single instant. ment involved in the enjoyment of the arts. 

. Music, 1. Poetry. 

. Painting. 2. Painting. 

. Architecture. 3. Sculpture. 

. Sculpture. 4 Architecture. 

. Poetry. 5. Music. 

These distributions do not require immediate comment beyond the remark 
that comparative rank can be assigned to the arts only according to their re- 
spective possession of characteristics in predominance. Thus, in table C, mu- 
sic ranks first in complexity; yet musical impressions are not uniformly more 
complex, do not always more thoroughly charge the instant, than those of 
painting. A plain chant is a much simpler thing than Tintoretto’s ** Paradise,” 
or than Holman Hunt’s “Finding of Christ in the Temple.” But it is true in 
general that music, when at all elaborate, gives more in the instant than any 
other art. A similar criticism is applicable to the other orders of precedence 
that I have described. 

The composer is the only artist who cannot divide his labor with others. 
An immense toil of transcription falls to the poe also—a wholly inartistic task ; 
this, however, he can mainly escape by calling in the aid of dictation. But 
the composer can employ no phonographer but himself. A busy painter may 
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cause his pupils to finish his sketches. The sculptor himself does not execute 
his work in the marble, but by what laborious mechanical processes were the 
fames of Titian and Phidias achieved! The entire drudgery of expression, 
however, falls upon the composer alone. Mendelssohn, Schumann, Rossini, 
blotted miles of score with their own hands. No others could build up for 
them their conceptions, as a cathedral is builded after the plans of the architect. 

Abundant compensation for the composer's toil is made to him, however, in 
the peculiar cupacily for interpretation which belongs to music. His works 
wre in a thousand hands that receive from him employment and return him 
fume. He inspires singers and orchestral leaders throughout the world. He 
tells his own story everywhere. Fiji Islanders forget their meles to learn the 
melodies of Italian opera, and the Zulus whistle airs that are played at the same 
moment by the orchestras of Leipsic and of Paris. A musical theme is more 
quick, fluent, and pervasive than any other art product. Comparatively few 
poems overleap the limits of the language in which they are written; statues, 
paintings, buildings, being concrete individuals, are difficult of reproduction in 
copies, and are strictly-guarded private property, to be enjoyed by permission, 
and in a particular place. But melody at least is free, and is infinitely diffusi- 
ble in its own universal language. It takes the wings of the morning; it is 
never silent or at rest. 

But musical compositions, if the most pervasive, are also as a body the 
shortest-lived of art products. This is shown in the following contrasted ta- 
bles: 
£. Order in which art preducts are reproduci- F, Order of durability of art products, 

ble and diffusive. 

1. Music. 1. Poetry. 

2. Architecture. 
3 Sculpture, 

4 Painting. 

. Music. 


. Poetry. 

. Painting. 

. Sculpture, 

. Architecture. 5 

Not only individual compositions, but whole schools of music are forgotten 
with wonderful quickness. The law of supersession is stern, and nowhere 
more so than in this art; the wearing current of Time encroaches swiftly upon 
the finest fumes. Among artists the poet endures the longest; the architect 
and the sculptor rival the permanence of his name. The pictorial art of twenty 
or thirty centuries ago is still preserved in Pompeii, and in the painted tombs 
of Luxor and of Karnac; the fame of Apelles and of Polygnotus is still com- 
paratively fresh; and the Egyptian obelisks, the giant cities of Bashan, tell us 
of an undated antiquity. But the composer does not hold his own so well 
against the centuries. 

The reason of this is to be found in the fact that music, in its present form, 
is a comparatively new art. The other arts are not essentially different to-day 
from what they were in early ages; but music is immensely different. It is 
an outgrowth of modern science and of modern genius. The oldest intelligible 
work of musical art dates back but a few centuries; our present system of mu- 
sical notation was not invented until the year 1462. Only recently lias music 
afforded, in material and in capacity, any suflicient means or foothold for great 
achievements. No really great artist can be dethroned; yet while we have no 
iinmediate fears for Shakespeare or ‘Titian, we feel that the art of Handel and 
of the Bachs, though charged with beauty that can never die, is already some- 
what antiquated. 

The order of pervasiveness among the products of the arts is the exact re- 
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verse of the order in which they are capable of receiving aid in the process of 
creation (table B). Art products thus appear to be mobile and diffusive in the 
ratio of their immediateness of relation with the artist. The quick, wide- 
spreading effects of music illustrate the power of individuality ; while the vast 
and enduring creations of architecture are a symbol of the power of associa- 


tion. 

We may now venture to compare the arts in their capacities of expression. 
I have reserved these broadest characteristics for consideration under the sep- 
arate phases of intellectual and of emotional power: 

G. Order of the fine arts in respect of theirpower H. Order of the fine arts in respect of their 
of describing to the intellect. emotional power. 
1. Poetry. . Poetry and music in combination, 
2. Painting. 2. Poetry. 
3. Sculpture. 3. Music. 
4. Architecture, . Painting. 
5. Music. , 5. Sculpture, 
6. Architecture. 

Poetry occupies the foremost rank among the arts m respect of power to 
describe to the intellect. Music, on the other hand, is predominantly emotion- 
al. One might say that these arts had sexual attributes, so intimately and 
spontaneously do they enter into alliance. Their union is the consummation 
of artistic affinity. ‘* Heinrich Heine used to go to Franz with his fresh poem, 
exclaiming, ‘Ah, Franz, here is a child of mine that must be married.’ The 
composer comprehended the soul of the child and married her to Song.” Mu- 
sic and poetry belong to each other; yet in certain points of near resemblance 
they are unlike. Poetical and musical melody have little in common; nor does 
one gift imply the other. Pope could not distinguish one air from another, yet 
wrote verses that are always at least sonorous; while Robert Browning, who 
is a skilled performer upon the organ, and a genuine music-lover, is often 
rough and unmelodious in his poetic rhythm—* straining harsh discords and 
unpleasing sharps.” Yet discords and broken rliythms are of essential impor- 
tance in poetry; and the analogues of the same asperities occur in all superior 
art. This is eminently illustrated in the course of musical development. ‘ At 
first,” suys Berlioz, in the introduction to **Modern Instrumentation,” * music 
was only admitted to exist in consonant harmonies, intermingled with a few 
discords of suspension.” But as harmony became more perfect and more 
highly differentiated, it constantly employed an increasing proportion of dis- 
cords, which gave relief from monotony and were found to be expressive. It 
would almost seem as if musicians had taken the hint from a physical fact—of 
which, however, they were ignorant—namely, that the higher ‘harmonic 


notes” 


or overtones of any string or pipe are uniformly discordant with the 
fundamental note. 

The immense interval between the styles of Haydn and of Schumann ex- 
presses a development almost equally great. The difference is not one merely 
of individualities or even of epochs. It is one of vital growth. The orchestra 
will never revert to the placid sweetness of music as it was a hundred and fifty 
years ago. In all the arts the tendency of the century is toward discords, 
whether in colors, tones, or sentiment. 

The language of music bears, as I have already intimated, but a slight re- 
lation to that of formal thought. Each utterance is the complement of the 
other, each demands and interprets the other; they blend and harmonize, yet 
neither can be accurately expressed in terms of the other. As I have said, mu- 
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sic is the only art whose themes cannot be translated into or clearly described 
in terms of the other arts. Yet the inquiry constantly occurs, How and how per- 
fectly is music expressive ? 

Upon this question the new schools of music make issue with the old; claim- 
ing fur musical art a much greater range of significant power than composers 
prior to the present century have sought to obtain. Let me endeavor to divest 


the question of vagueness and to answer it with accuracy. 

The expressions of music are threefold. In the first place, it has a limited 
power to imitate the sounds of nature—the wind, the waves, the cries of ani- 
mals. This, though a trivial function, is illustrated in many great orchestral 
works, as in Beethoven's ** Pastoral Symphony ” and in Haydn’s *t Seasons.” 

Secondly, because the terms of musical statement are indefinite, and do not 
confine the thought, miusic has immense power of suggestion. It may not 
intimate the same thing to different hearers, but it can unmistakably suggest 
the loveliness, the mystery, the terror both of nature and of human passion. 
Its triumph, its sweetness, its power, are often most fully contained in its sugges- 
tions. In Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony there is a lingering movement in 
broken time, which seems to display, in its sweet and hesitant flow, a golden 
haze of autumn forest, and light stained with the colors of falling leaves that 
flout translucent in the sunshine, then waver downward to the earth. I have 
heard an organ voluntary of which the first dropping chords instantly called 
to me the vision of a pool hidden in a profound and high-vaulted cave, and 
from its spectral stalactites I seemed to hear large drops of water dripping, 
making a liquid tinkling that was repeated in hollow echoes, and fretting the 
clear dark surface into endless ripples. Again, the scherzo of Beethoven's 
“* Heroic Symphony,” which is said to describe the homeward march of soldiers 
from a long campaign, is full of bright and sunny beauty. Its suggestions are 
to me of an ocean expanse that sparkles in the noontide light, of billows that 
career flashing, fountains that snap their fingers against the sun, exultant in li- 
quid ecstasy; and in the sweet and fluttering passage with which the move- 
ment begins, one hears the twittering of innumerable birds of passage, flying 
high in the wind, and sending down their airy gossip from above. 

Wonderful suggestions of liuman passion, too, are of constant occurrence in 
the great orchestral works. In the marcia funebre of the same symphony 
they are of the most sombre nature. ‘The movement opens with long and 
sweeping chords; then comes the gliding sweetness of the violoncellos, and a 
gush of sound like petulant sorrow from the clarinets and horns. To the sad 
clangor of the wood and brass instruments succeed strong bursts of accented 
phrasing, a restless movement in uneven time; the mass of sound augments 
momently, until it is wrought to a climax and culminates in wild crashing 
chords that oscillate and surge like gigantic breakers upon a seacoast, or an 
avalanche that vibrates from side to side of an Alpine valley. Then follow 
strains that describe the breaking heart, that express the ecstasy of sorrow 
with which a mother laments her only child, or the anguish of Juliet over Ro- 
meo dead. In this movement there are passages which seem the very gasps 
of death. , 

By means of these suggestions music may speak to us of nature and of the 
human heart in a way that no other language can speak, Beethoven's sona- 
ta in DS minor (the * Moonlight Sonata”) is an utterance of the composer's 
hopeless passion for a high-born lady. The music is infinitely pathetic. No 
‘Joyal cantons of contemned love” could so make the sweet pang of love live 
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again in the heart as these immortal strains have done. There is no sadder 
music than the first movement of this sonata, 

Yet all of these meanings are more or less individual, varying with differ- 
ent hearers. We cannot be sure thata given composition will convey other 
than a very general impression, as that of sadness or joy or tenderness, to two 
hearers in common. These intimations are all the more delicious for their 
vagueness. But music has no monopoly of this power. Other arts intimate 
also—a fact which we are apt to overlook in studying their power of definite 
expression. But music may be called, after all deductions, the most intrinsic 
ot the fine arts; no other art intimates so strongly the beauty of things quite out- 
side of its own province. It encroaches upon the domains of poetry and of the 
plastic arts, while it suffuses all of its pictures with a light that never was on 
land or sea, the beam of the twelve-tinted tone-spectrum., 

How far, then, is music definitely related to the significances of words? 
Will the same or nearly the same interpretation ever be attainable by two or 
three cultivated musicians? 

In the sense that its meanings are incapable of translation into another 
medium, music is the least intellectual of the arts. Poetry can describe any 
art; its own themes, too, can be expressed with definite correspondence in the 
concrete arts. The range of painting is nearly as great. Sculpture and archi- 
tecture can each be represented only by the arts of poetry and painting. Music 
alone can neither be described nor translated. It is possible indeed that this 
may yet be done; but no definite relation has been pointed out, thus far, be- 
tween musical sounds and colors; and the connection of tone with form and 
mass is a question of physical science and not of art. Music has, however, the 


amplest meanings which are independent of words. It is a universal lan- 


guage. Music tells all spontaneously. It gives passion, sentiment, nature. 
Can it also give definite thought? Has it powers corresponding to those of the 
other arts? e 

This question, like other difficult questions, is not to be answered by yes or 
no. On the one hand, it may be said that music is the most intrinsic of the 
fine arts; that aside from its powers of imitation and of suggestion it has a par- 
amount beauty, the essential charm of tone, melody, harmony, modulation, 
The delight of poetry, painting, and seulpture is mainly in what they describe ; 
the delight of music, as well as of architecture, is in what it is. The great 
composers liave aimed mainly to develop the intrinsic sweetnesses of harmony 
and of tone, well aware tliat it will never be the leading function of music to 
appeal to the intellect. Music és sympathy, sentiment, passion, rather than 
their expression. We live in music; we are not to make it an implement. It 
is the most spiritual of languages. To insist that it shall concern itself with 
things that belong to alien provinces is to misconceive and to debase it. Music 
recognizes no standard outside of itself; its first duties are not imitative; it ex- 
ists for the sake of itself, its own beauty. Poetry, painting, and sculpture pur- 
sue their ideals throughout the universe; in these we perceive the aspiration, 
the struggle, the suecess or failure of the artist; but musie ts the artist him- 
self. Music does not strive to see, to record, to interpret; it is a rapture. 

In this respect architecture has a singular analogy with music. It is almost 
equally free from the aim to address; it has, indeed, its “lamps ” of truth and 
of life, but they burn less brightly than the lamp of beauty. Music has the divine 
unrest of pathos; yet music and architecture are the most self-contained of all 
the arts. 
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‘The continual tendency toward greater definiteness and variety of expres- 
sion in music is, however, legitimate. Bearing in mind Goethe’s aphorism, 
that “all artis comprised in a single work,” we can understand that the prov- 
ince of music may touch to a certain extent upon that of poetry. ‘The prin- 
ciple of overlapping connects all contiguous domains of nature, science, and 
art. While music has strict limitations, it has undeveloped possibilities in 
regions which seem at first thought quite unrelated to it. Music is not indeed 
to lose in the future that sweet sense-element which is, and will always re- 
main, its greatest charm; but it will gain in the intellectual element, which 
ix to become far more completely developed than ever it has been in the past; 
+ higher expressiveness will characterize the “ music of the future.” Witha less 
pi oportion of the merely sensuous and a larger proportion of the intellectual ele- 
iment, music will become more dominantly spiritual than ever before. The mod- 
ern art, from Beethoven to Schumann and Wagner, is constantly growing in 
this profounder quality. With Beethoven a human soul came into music. His 
symphonies are the highest expression that music has yet attained. They are 
not somuch human utterances as divine utterances through human medium- 
ship. High genius is often unconscious; but the works of Beethoven, though 
they are at once impersonal and universal, are charged with thut profound 
self-consciousness that confers immortality. They convey not merely intima- 
tions of the senses; they are related to the whole nature of the soul. Schiller’s 
ode, ** An die Freude,” though more palpably descriptive than the music which 
Beethoven composed for it, does not equal in richness of suggestion or in 
grandeur of form those inspired and immortal harmonies which give a double 
significance to the poem. But the same idea inspires the harmony and the 
ode; both are expressions of the love of humanity. 

De Lenz says, ** Le génie de Beethoven est infini; il contient le principe de 
tous les accidents possibles de )’existence humaine.’”* Beethoven stands be- 
tween the earlier and the Iter schools of music, inheriting somewhat of the 
formalism of the one, anticipyting the thoughtfulness of the other, and surpass- 
ing both by intrinsic greatness. The spiritualization of music, which first be- 
came strongly evident in Beethoven’s works, has steadily continued, a more or 

ess latent growth, from his time to the present. Asa child grows in facul- 
ties which he may not consciously exercise, so the capacity of musical art 
develops with the growth of the race and independently of any particular 
achievements. The tide-mark of musical possibility is higher to day than it 
ever has been. Should a composer arise to-day gifted with genius as great as 
that of Beethoven, he would find the art of music so enlarged in its resources, 
not merely in its mechanism and in its breadth of form, but so spiritualized, so 
tinged and infused with soul, that he would be able to crown all musical ac- 
com plishment. ° 

Let us now, glancing back at the tabulation (#7) of the arts in regard to 
their descriptive power, note the main reasons which determine their order of 
precedence in this respect. In the first place, poetry has a much larger range 
of descriptive power than painting has, for it can represent the whole field of 
intellectual phenomena. Second, it alone of the arts gives the progression 
of acts and of events, their relation in time. The painter and the sculptor are 
in the main restricted to the record of single moments. Music has little to do 
with events; architecture, nothing. But the poet unfolds his scenes at will. 
Poetry, too, while it can never describe nature with the accuracy and minuteness 


* * Beethoven et ses Trois Styles,” ii, 35. 
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of painting, describes it with a certain vividness, makes it * flash upon the in- 
ward eye,” and supplies to the imagination a pleasure nearly allied to that 
which painting offers to the sense. 

Painting finds, however, in its command of actual form and color, great 
compensations for the limitations that I have mentioned. The painter can ex- 
press in the single instant vastly more than the poet. He can present a thou- 
sand phenomenal facts that poetry must leave undescribed. The sculptor is 
debarred from the expressions of color. Hawthorne said, ‘ Moonlight is 
sculpture, sunlight is painting.” Like moonlight, sculpture is achromatic, 
a matter of light and shade; while music, except in a metaphorical sense, is 
destitute even of these. Sculpture, again, is mainly restricted to a single, 
though a noble range of subjects—to rendering the expressions of the human 
form. Sculpture presents to the sense fewer facts than painting. Architecture 
is still less deseriptive than sculpture, though its suggestions of natural gran- 
deur are splendid and its generalized imitations of natural beauty impressive. 
Music occupies the foot of this scale, and is the least, as poetry and painting 
are the most descriptive things in the outer world. As Simonides expressed it, 
* Poetry is mute painting; painting is poetry that speaks.” But poetry has 
more of pictorial than painting has of epic power. 

This order of descriptive power among the arts is identical, singularly 
enough, with that of the degree of intellection involved in their respective en- 
joyment. Poetry appeals primarily to the intelligence; painting, and sculp- 
ture in nearly the same ratio, equally to the mind and to the sense; while in 
architecture we are plessed mainly with form and color, and only secondarily 
occupy ourselves with the thought that these may convey. In this respect mu- 
sical art is again closely related with architecture. There is much false senti- 
inent about the dignity of music. We need not claim for it a uniform superi- 
ority. In spite of the phase of development which it has recently assumed in 
Germany, it is, in the respect I have just mentioned, the least intellectual of the 
arts. 

Is it possible to establish a general order of precedence in greatness among 
the arts? We cannot, indeed, deal dogmatically with questions so subtle as 
those of their comparative value. In xsthetic matters no two judgments 
quite agree; constitutional differences of opinion and of taste form in these 
questions a ‘“ personal equation” that can never be quite corrected. Yet from 
the tables which I have given above—seven independent orders of rank and 
one repeated order, describing as many vital characteristics of each art—some 
definite conclusions may be drawn. Let me premise that the orders of rank in 
these tables were settled quite independently of each other, and without any 
collusion with the result. The numbers in the perpendicular columns express 
the rank assigned in each of the eight tables to each art; and the smallest sum 
will consequently express the highest rank or the most frequent proximity to 
the top of the scales :* 


* In table G the compound rank has been omitted, as disturbing the relative values of the rest 
of the scale. 


Table. Poetry. Painting. Music, Sculpture. Architecture, 

A 3 5 2 4 1 
B 4 3 2 1 
Cc 5 2 1 3 4 
D 1 2 5 3 4 
E 2 3 1 4 5 
F 1 4 5 3 2 
G 1 2 5 3 4 
H 1 3 2 4 5 

18 24 26 26 26 
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It thus appears that poetry, in the relations that I have discussed, holds de- 
eidedly the first rank among the fine arts; painting occupies the second place ; 
while the other three arts are represented, singularly enough, by the same 
number, which assigns equality to music, sculpture, and architecture. 

It is only respecting the éechnique of music, however, that criticism can be 
precise. Itis of course vain to attempt any estimate of the comparative nobility 
of the arts. After all deductions, it remains true that the arts are among thie 
noblest concernments of men. The prime business of the fine arts is to express 
the delight of men in the divine beauty. 

The symphonic poems of Liszt and Wagner illustrate, though unsatisfacto- 
rily, the enlarged possibilities of music. A symphony by Liszt entitled * On 
the Mountain ” is a musical paraphrase of Victor Hugo’s poem bearing the 
same name, The hearer, guided by the intimations of the poem, fancies him- 
self placed upon the sammit of a mountain and listening to the varied sounds 
that come up from the world below. At first nothing is audible but the har- 
monies of nature—the songs of birds, the lapping of the waves, the whispering 
of the breeze, and the noise of the tempest—confused, intricate, and murmur- 
ing utterances, vague as the wind soughing in the pine branches, yet filled with 
sweet accords; harmonies that surge into billows of sound, then glide away as 
gently as retreating ripples. Now they are clangorous like the shock of arms 
—now more tender than an even-song. They are the inarticulate voice of the 
natural world— 


—— une musique ineffable et profonde, 
Qui, duide, oscillait sans cesse autour du monde. 


The hearer images the world as surrounded with musical waves, in which 
it floats as in its own atmosphere. But this ideal nature is presented only for con- 
trast with “the sad music of humanity.” As you listen, the new element is intro- 
duced, A second web of sound weaves itself with the already complex harmo- 
nies of the first, like thwarting ripples that fret the surface of alake. The voices 
of nature still arise a jubilant*hymn; the undulating pulsations of the violon- 
cello may be thought to express the life and motion of billows; but murmurs 
of human passion begin to mingle with that bounding rhythm. They swell to 
a plangent and terrible chorus; the wood and brass instruments drown the 
tenderest music of the strings; the tumult surges in a fierce crescendo, and 
mounts to a wild tempest of sound in which the outcries of nature and of hiu- 
manity mingle; there is wailing, sobbing, malediction, blasphemy; you hear 
the ery of all the despair and horror that men have known. The weird har- 
monies and discords sweep by like the rustling of phantoms; earth and man 
seem to mourn together. In the concluding movement, the andante religioso, 
solemn chords like meditations intimate the wonder and mystery with which 
the hearer listens to this conflict between two unharmonized forces—to the 
feud of Man with Nature. 

Wagner endeavors, but with very unequal success, to treat even more defi- 
nite and expressive themes than the foregoing. In his overture to ** Faust ” 
there is a happy effort toward realization. It is a musical paraphrase of 
Goethe’s drama. Margaret, the * snow and rose-bloom maiden,” seems to ap- 
pear in the first sweetness of the instrumentation—in the opening chords, which 
strike more freshly than any other upon the yet undulled ear; they are a tep- 
der rhythm of apple-blossoms and Friihlingslust. Then follow love, the 
decision by the flower, dalliance, temptation, and the falling of the star; agony 
and remorse writhe in the tones of the violoncello, that pathetic instrument of 
passion, which seems to be inhabited by a sorrowing spirit. 
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Berlioz claimed that he could represent every shade of human emotion, the 
most delicate mutations of joy, rage, anguish, grief, despair, the most frivolous 
and the holiest sentiments of nature, by appropriate orchestral effects. ‘To 
this really great composer each instrument appeared as a character at once 
complex, sensitive, and eloquent. He recognizes the mailed brilliancy of the 
trumpets, ‘ the light that trembles over the kettle-drums, the massive tread of 
giants in the double basses.” Thus he says of the clarinet: * This is an epic 
instrument; its voice is that of heroic love. If masses of brass instruments, in 
grand military symphonies, awaken the idea of a war-like troop covered with 
glittering armor, marching to glory or death, unisons of numerous clarinets, 
heard at the same time, seem to represent the beloved women, the loving 
hervines, with their proud eyes, whom the sound of arms exalts; who sing 
when fighting, and*who crown the victors or die with the defeated.” (** Mod- 
ern Instrumentation.”) But he calls the violin “the true female voice of the 
orchestra—a voice at once passionate and chaste, heart-rénding yet soft, which 
can weep, sigh, and lament, chant, pray, and muse, or burst forth into joyous 
accents, as noue other can do. An imperceptible movement of the arm, an 
almost unconscious sentiment on the part of him who experiences it, producing 
scarcely any apparent effect when executed by a single violin, shall, when 
multiplied by a number of them in unison, give forth enchanting gradation, 
irresistible impulses, and accents which penetrate to the very heart’s core.” 

The “Scene d’Amour,” in this composer’s symphonic poem, ** Roméo et 
Juliette,” is one of the most perfect and pathetic creations that ever sprang 
from the human heart. It is music to hear while the heart is fresh; it is star- 
light, perfume, passion—the balcony scene and the immortal parting-scene in 
one; it is the very ecstasy and abandonment of love. Paganini pronounced 
Berlioz the equal of Beethoven. This judgment will hardly be sustained; yet 
in hearing this composition one finds him endowed with the same power that 
Beethoven and Schumann had to express the life and romance of love. — + 

Such is the effort of the greatest modern school of musie—an effort which 
is destined, under the present leadership of Wagner, to achieve a certain suc- 
cess. Musical progress will develop upon the one hand more and more the 
intellectual element in the art, and upon the other realize to the fullest its 
poetic possibilities. It will follow the law of all development, the double law 
of growth; it will become at once a more complex and a more individual art. 
While its province will be more sharply discriminated fron: others, it will yet 
disclose a» more intimate xexus with them; and while it will always remain 
the most completely an art of sense, it will learn how to appeal more power- 
fully than ever before to the intellect. It will be found indeed that as the 


> schools in music exaggerate this 


old schools underrated, so the ** progressive’ 
capacity in musical art. Yet little doubt can exist as to which of the two par- 
ties has the larger share of the truth in the matter. With suflicient illustra- 
tion by musical genius, the developing art will establish its claim to be called 
the * music of the future.” It may be plausibly argued that poetry, architec- 
ture, and the plastic arts have passed their prime. But music is still compara- 
tively young; it is fast growing and full of promise. The musician of the 
future, if he is not already among us, may appear at any moment, 
T. M. Coan. 





FOREIGN MODES OF LIVING. 


jo. the people of the United States are no longer contented to live as 

they now do, many restless movements indicate, such as the undertak- 
ing in Boston, during the late war, by which a number of families, influenced 
by the unexampled cost of living, combined to economize house-room and fuel 
by a kitchen and laundry used in common. That such a plan should meet with 
anything more than indifferent suecess is indeed not to be expected, because it 
would be impossible for servants of different families to exercise their vocations 
simultaneously over the same fire in peace and harmony. — ¢ 

During a long residence abroad, I have been struck with the mach greater 
economy and ease of liying on the Continent, and am tempted to give my coun- 
trywomen a few hints relative to these improvements. We adopt with eager- 
ness foreign fashions in dress, and no style of costume is too foolish or absurd 
to find eager followers in America, while we ignore whatever is really conve- 
nient and agreeable in continental ways of living; and this we do partly from 
ignorance and partly from the idea that all New World customs in regard to 
the manner of life are preferable to the ways of an older and more artificial 
society. Yet probably it is more from the former than the latter reason that 
we follow so few of the admirable customs of the Old World. 

Americans, without speaking French or German, come to Evrope ordinari- 
ly for six months or a year, to make in this limited time the tour of the Couti- 
nent. They go to the Grand Hotel in Paris, content to pay twenty franes per 
day for a room upholstered in blue satin, or to houses patronized exclusively 
hy Americans or English; for they always prefer to stay where the largest num- 
ber of their countrymen are registered, or where Mr. and Mrs. So and So are 
stopping, persons whose claims to social eminence are paramount in the city 
where they reside. They meet there only Americans or English, for the best 
classes of the Continent avoid like a pestilence the hotels frequented by Amer- 
icans, whose extravagance is the theme of Europe. A shopkeeper in Paris 
once said to me that his countrymen consider the Americans as so many 
walking gold bags come over to be plundered. But I am wandering from 
my subject. How cxn we live more comfortably upon the amount of money 
we have to expend? is a question every family ought to ask itself. Is it not 
every one’s duty to get as much happiness as possible out of what income he 
possesses ? 

Our system of living in America makes life a tyranny to every woman, si 
that, as John Stuart Mill justly remarks, “there remain no legal slaves except 
the mistress of every house.” This assertion may seem startling, but I appeal 
to the wives and mothers of America to tell me if it is not true. Will not 
painful reminiscences of washing, ironing, and baking days prompt every 
house-mistress to yield a ready assent? If wealthy, she can complain of care- 
less and negligent domestics, and a degree of care and responsibility upon her- 
self which is really crushing, and js one of the principal causes why our Amer- 
ican women lose their bloom and youth long before women in foreign lands. 
Indeed, whatever be the riches and position of an American woman, the care of 
household leaves but little if any leisure for reading or mental cultivation. In 
fashionable circles the effort to keep house creditably, and at the same time in 
dulge in a round of gayety even in a moderate degree, is too much for the 
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health and strength of even a strong woman. In England, where the habits 
of living more nearly resemble our own, this effort is rarely made, for the fam- 
ilies of the better classes employ a housekeeper, upon whom falls the duty of 
looking aiter the servants and seeing that everything goes on in an orderly 
manner. In American families where some economy prevails, and where 
only a moderate income can be expended and but one or no servant is kept, the 
duties and cares are proportionately greater. 

The present state of high and intense civilization renders life full enough of 
annoyances without our taking to ourselves unnecessary troubles and vexations. 
What then is the remedy for the present state of things in America? The 
answer is, to adopt living on floors, as practised in European States, especially 
France and Germany. A brief description of the Parisian way of living, pos- 
sibly not familiar in all its details to my readers, may be of interest. 

French houses have mostly large folding doors opening from the street into 
a handsomely paved carriageway. Similar doors in the rear communicate 
with the flagged court, which is large enough to permit a carriage to turn, and 
is often decorated with a small fountain and flowers in pots or vases. Upon 
one side of the street entrance is the room of the concierge, who, through a 
glass door, can scrutinize all persons who enter. The front docr stands open 
all day, but is closed at dark. ‘Those who pass iater are obliged to ring, and 
the door is then cpened by a spring near the bed of the concierge, so that he 
may admit persons at any hour. All of the first floor is devoted to oflices or 
shops, or is used by the concierge. The staircase, common to all, is usually 
very broad and handsome, and ordinarily in the centre of the mansion. The 
banisters are of elegant wood, and the steps waxed and polished every day. 
Upon each landing there is often a divan and a large mirror set in the wall. 
The stairs are lighted by day by a circular window in the roof, and in the even- 
ing by gas-burners on each floor. Every story contains one or two separate 
dwellings. The names of the residents are printed and enclosed in a frame in 
the lower hall. Each suite of apartments is complete, having a square hall, a 
drawing-room, dining-room, kitchen, and sleeping apartments. A storeroom 
fitted up with every convenience adjoins the kitchen, but is not large enough 
to contain any great stock of vegetables. There is, however, a small wine cel- 
lar belonging to each family, where vegetables may be stored if desired. 

The kitchen, paved with easily-washed brick tiles, contains a range more 
complete and economical in its arrangements than any known in America. 
Adjoining the range is a stationary box in two compartments, with a lid, 
capable of containing in one part three hundred peunds of hard coal, and in 
the other charcoal, of which French cooks make great use. At the other side 
of the kitchen is a sink with water faucet, and near it a filter. The roof of the 
range is so constructed as to serve as a vent, which carries off all steam and ef- 
fluvia of cooking, and is useful as a shelf upon which to arrange metal utensils. 
A French range differs essentially from an American range or cooking stove. 
A Parisian housekeeper would faint with horror at the idea of such an enor- 
mous outlay of coal as an American domestic thinks necessary to perform the 
most limited culinary operation; an outlay often very disproportionate to the 
dishes to be cooked. It contains at one end an opening for hard coal, which is 
intended to warm an oven in contact with it, and to cook the dinner. At the 
other end are two square openings, one smaller than the other, for charcoal. 
These are for making coffee and broiling, and to prepare any small dish for 
breakfast. The fire for the dinner is never lighted till it is needed. In the 
rear is another opening for charbon de Paris, a kind of slow-burning coal used 
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to prepare pot au seu, the French national dish, which is soup made by sim- 
mering beef and vegetables during six or eight hours. Between the different 
openings are porcelain tiles convenient for the dishes destined to receive the 
food being cooked. Behind the range is a small oven, designed to be warmed 
by hot coals introduced and then taken out, and practically the same as the 
brick ovens employed in New England. 

Any house-mistress will comprehend how much more convenient and eco- 
numical this range is than the one in use in American households, where the 
same vmount of fire is required to make coffee as to cook a dinner. 

In «a French house each room has a grate with a marble mantelpiece, and 
over it, stationary or built in the wall, a large mirror. Most of the front rooms 
open by glass folding doors upon a small stone balcony, affording a place for 
Howers, and often supplied with a linen awning. The doors of the rooms are 
double, one side being fastened by a bolt to the floor—a style of door advanta- 
geous when evening entertainments are given, while it admits less air during 
the cold season. The floors are inlaid with wood of one or two colors, or in 
patterns, and are kept waxed. This operation is performed once in a week or 


fortnight by frollewrs, whose profession it is, who polish them by means of a 
brush buckled to the foot. The cost for waxing a moderate-sized dwelling is 
two and a half franes. Carpets there are none, except a piece of two or three 
yards square, of elegant design, under the centre-table. ‘These waxed floors 


ure swept very easily by means of a brush with a long handle, but daily they 
require only dusting by a piece of baize moved about by the foot. 

It is the duty of the concierge to wash every day the lower hall and the 
front sidewalk. He also sweeps and rubs the upper halls and stairs with wax, 
attends to the globes on the gas fixtures, and shakes the mat in front of every 
door. He lights, and at eleven o'clock extinguishes the hall gas. After ten 
o'clock A. M. no coal or wood is permitted to be carried up stairs. All refuse 
and rubbish is taken down and placed at the side of the gutter at nine o'clock 
in the evening, whence it is removed by persons employed by the Govern- 
ment. First come the chiffonniers, who commence their rounds at this hour. 
They are a picturesque-looking set, each with a sack or basket fastened to the 
shoulders, and a lantern and a long iron rod or poker, with which every avail- 
able morsel of paper or rag in the rubbish is extracted. They earn about one 
and a half frances per day. It may be interesting to know that these chiffonniers 
elect one of their number king. Le settles all disputes, takes charge of their 
earnings, and keeps on hand a stock of medicines, which he dispenses in sick- 
ess. 

The concierge for his services receives a fixed sary from the proprietor of 
the house, and also sometimes exercises a vocation, such as shoe or vest mak- 
ing. The wife of the concierge is always ready to perform any service for the 
resident families, and where the number of domestics is limited, it is often a 
great convenience to have a capable person at hand. A family may lock up 
their dwelling and go away for weeks with perfect security, leaving the key 
with the concierge, who will attend to the apartments during the absence of 
the owner. 

In French houses there are no conveniences for Jaundry purposes. All of 
the linen is sent away to great establishments on the outskirts of the city, where 
it is cleansed in the best manner at the léast possible expense, and at much 
less rates than it would cost at home. It will astonish an American house- 
keeper to learn that the bed linen is ordinarily changed but once in three or 
four weeks. It must, however, be remembered that single beds only are used 
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in Europe, and that real linen of the handsomest quality is employed, and this 
becomes soiled less easily fhan inferior linen or cotton. It is beautifully 
marked in white or red cotton with the initials or cipher of the owner, or 
with the coat of arms. 

It may not be amiss to remark here, that the laundries are large establish- 
ments, Where all the appliances of science are brought to bear on the bleach- 
ing, the hardest part being done by men. The washerwomen in Paris form a 
class by themselves. ‘They have their social gatherings and festivities, and an- 
nually elect a queen. Thursday of the mi-caréme the washerwomen give a 
grand ball, and it is on this day that they choose their sovereign for a year, 
conducting her through the street, followed by a numerous suite of water-car- 
riers bedizened with ribands, who ery, like the subjects of other royalties, 
“Vive la reine.” On that day hundreds of fiacres bring to Paris the ironers 
of the environs, costumed en marquiscs et cn pierretics. In the evening the 
bdleaux lavoirs of the Seine are transformed into sales de bal. ‘The washerwo- 
wen ezrn two francs fifty centimes per day of fourteen hours, and have one 
aud a half hour of repose, and are furnished with a glass of eau de vie before 
they commence work. ‘They are divided into two corps, Wasliers and ironers, 
und it requires two years to become a good ironer, 

During the carnival of the year 1869, Lheard one afternoon an un sual noise 
in the street, and looking from my balcony perceived a handsome young woman 
clad ini a purple silk dress, not quite of the latest cut, and with a wreath of arti- 
fivial Howers on her head. She was followed by a crowd of gamins and others, 
who cried * Vive la Reine.” The former queen had been my laundress for a year, 
and was w large-limbed, fair, and handsome young woman, whose rosy come 
plexion and muscular but symmetrical arms were a pleasure to look upon. 
‘The linen from her establishment was **done up” in a manner very superior to 
that possible in the amatear laundries of private families. 

Thus the blue Monday, that terror of American housekeepers, is unknown 
in Paris. An American lady of ample means once confided to me that to 
days out of every week were thoroughly detestable to her, viz., the washing and 
ironing days, although she kept four servants. On Monday the cook washed. 
The chambermaid cooked, and the dinner was too often spoiled by her inex- 
perience. The children’s maid performed the chamber-work, but in au un- 
skilful manner. She was herself obliged to look after her five childven, and 
the baby was cross, missing his usual out-door promenade, and the whole 
routine of the household was disarranged, 

The inconveniences of washing-day are still greater where the mistress is 
herself obliged to do the household work and look after her children to leave 
her servant free for laundry purposes. Washing cannot be properly done in 
private households without zn enormous outlay of time and strength. In large 
lavoirs, scientific appliances and modern convenieiuces enable this troublesome 
business to be done with the greatest economy of time and labor, and this at a 
cost not greater than that of the coal and service in a private house. 

Dr. Carl Reclam, police physician at Leipsic, in a chapter entitled Arbeits- 
lehre in his book on * Beauty and Health in Women,” says: ‘In closely popu- 
lated cities of medium size, such as Leipsie, very few housewives keep up the 
formerly universal ‘great wash.’ Still as late as 1830, appeared every six 
months a frightful corps of stalwart washerwomen who, under the command 
of « competent head and the royal direction of the mistress of the house, took 
possession of the domicile for a week. Then came a huge wagon and carried 
the cleansed clothing to a neighboring viHage to be bleached and dried, aud 
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finally returned with it, te encounter the hostile might of the ironers. Thirty 
years have been sufficient to change all this, and to tuke away from the women 
a frightful source of colds and rage, and free the male population from the un- 
earthly corps of soap-lathered washerwomen. Now quietly appears in most 
households every two or three weeks a» woman with a basket, who takes the 
soiled clothing, cleanses it in her dwelling outside of the city, and noiselessly 
reappears with the same. It is certain that the comfort of life has increased, 
and the cost decreased.” 

The next thing dispensed with in France is the laborious and always un- 
certain operation of bread-baking. This is perhaps necessary in America, 
where good bréad free from alum cannot be obtained except of French bakers 
in the largest cities. As long as bakers furnish at a high price the bad alum- 
raised bread so destructive of health in the States, just so long every family 
onght to make its own bread. Publie opinion should require a change in this 
respect. The most perfect bread in the world is furnished in Paris at four sous 
per pound, delivered without extra charge; and it is doubtful if a household 
can supply its own bread at so low a price, while it is certain that few Ameri- 
can cooks can produce as good an article, 

Thus my readers perceive that the three great bugbears of American house- 
holds are avoided in foreign cities, viz., the sweeping, baking, and washing 
nnd ironing days. Consider how much of the drudgery of housekeeping is 
avoided by having no front steps, sidewalks, halls, washing and ironing, and 
baking, to look after, and how much peace of mind one has at night in feeling 
that norobber can gain admittance to one’s habitation! 

The advantages of French houses over the American are cheapness and 
greater ease of living, and the less service required, one servant being equal to 
two or three in America. The prices of dwellings are graduated according to 
the story. A second floor may be hired in a fashionable neighborhood in the 
new part of Paris, with six or seven rooms, two cabinets de toilette, and a store- 
room, for about sixteen hundred francs per year. Smaller suites of rooms 
than the above, consisting of a parlor, two bedrooms, dining-room, and kitchen, 
may be had at a less price. Provision is made for the servants in the attic, in 
which a certain number of rooms belong to each family. I have already men- 
tioned that the first floor is employed by the concierge or in shops, and is 
ealled the parterre. The second is the entresol or belle étage, the stories com- 
mencing to number from the second, 

As a French house is provided with a range, mirrors, and grates, and no 
carpets are used, my readers will perceive that the annual flittings called “ mov- 
ing” in America are much less troublesome in France. An objection made 
to the foreign mode of living is that it precludes the possibility of a private 
yard. This is a true and valid objection, but it applies with equal force to all 
crowded cities in the United States, where land is too precious to be thus em- 
ployed. The courtyards in Paris are larger than those in American cities, and 
in the suburbs the grounds are extensive and delightful, furnished with seats, 
and kept in order by the concierge. But in most European cities, the fre- 
quency and size of the public parks, decorated with statues, flowers, and foun- 
tains, make it easy to dispense with private gardens. . 

How pleasant it would be if every city in America had a pleasure ground 
arranged like the Hof Garten in Munich! This, in the middle of the city, 
is 2,500 square feet, and is surrounded on two sides by lofty arcades orna- 
mented with frescos. In the centre is a large well-house. designed by Scliwan- 
thaler, and several fountains. The trees, placed at regular intervals, are sur- 
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rounded by circles of closely-cut grass a yard and half in diameter. Under 
the arcades are cafés, where resort numerous guests to take their coffee or ices 
in the open air. Ilere the regimental band plays two afternoons weekly, and 
thither on these occasions resort, in fine toilet, many of the inhabitants of 
Munich. The arcades form a pleasant promenade in bad weather, and are 
very popular with the ladies. 

It is true there is a park in most of the larger cities of America, but usually 
so distant as to be practically useless to all who have not carriages, or do not 
choose to waste an hour in reaching it; but a great park for driving does not 
take the place of a smaller one for music and promenading. 

London has its Hyde Park, its Regent’s Park, and its Green Park in the 
West End, its Victoria Park in the City, as well as its Kew Gardens outside. 
Vienna abounds in exquisite public grounds and squares, converted into such 
from the former fortifications of the old city, besides the Volks Garten, where 
the immortal Strauss directs the open-air concerts thronged by the Viennese 
aristocracy. 

We shall never be a healthy people until we follow the example of tle 
French and Germans, and live more in the open air. 

Among other parks, Paris possesses the Garden of the Tuileries, where the 
finest regimental band plays two hours daily. Great numbers of people resort 
every afternoon to the Champs Elysées, the broad and elegant promenade of 
the beau monde, where the Government provides iron chairs at two sous for an 
afternoon, besides free seats. One may also take one’s wine or coffee outside 
the doors of the cafés lining this magnificent promenade. At the com- 
mencement of this street are the open-air theatres, where puppet performers 
amuse the juvenile public, and even to a grown person are sufliciently enter- 
taining. The plots are simple enough, a priest and a gendarme, the latter get- 
ting soundly cudgelled, to the enthusiastic applause of the demoralized little 
audience. 

To return to our subject, it may be urged as an objection to living in floors, 
that it is not pleasant to meet people one does not know in the halls. It may 
be answered, that persons from the different floors rarely happen to go out or 
come in at the same time, and it is not more disagreeable to meet the same 
persons in the hall than in the street. 

Also it may be objected, that it would be fatiguing to live on the third or 
fourth floor; but it must be remembered that all the dwelling is on this story, so 
that the mistress is enabled without trouble to superiutend her domestic affairs. 

This way of living precludes, however, the possibility of warming by furna- 
ces; but, except for public buildings, there is in Europe, especially among phy- 
sicians, a strong and well-founded prejudice against this system of warming. 
The open grates of France and England are preferable on the score of health, 
and the German porcelain stoves are less troublesome, equally healthful, and 
more economical. 

The only real objection to living in the French style is that the concierge 
knows a great deal about one’s affsirs. He is aware of the number of visitors 
xach family receives, and even knows which of his tenants has a new toilet. He 
is a necessary appendage of a French house, but in Germany his place is taken 
by the Lausmeister, who exercises some other vocation after his duties of 
cleansing the hall, ete., are finished, and persons pass in and out freely, with no 
more scrutiny than in an American dwelling. 

German houses are built on the same general plan as the French, but the 


staircase is not often so grand. The stairs are commonly painted instead of 
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waxed, and the walls elaborately frescoed. Each family washes once or twice 
a week the hall and staircase belonging to its floor, and lights the gas at night. 
It is the duty of the Hausmeister to keep in order the lower hail, and to wash 
the front sidewalk and court, and here his functions end. The hall gas is ex- 
tinguished in all houses in Berlin at ten o’clock by a policeman, who turns off 
the gas and locks the front door. The occupants, if out, are supposed to have 
a house key. If the key has been forgotten, the policeman (Sc/liissclmann) 
who has charge of that street, and who passes by at intervals of ten to fifteen 
minutes, unlocks the door, and for this service is happy to receive a groschen. 

The internal arrangements of a German house are about the same as in 
Paris. The floors are ordinarily painted instead of waxed, and washed every 
day with a mop. Carpets are rarely employed, except a square piece under the 
centre-table. Instead of a carpet, it is often an enormous piece of embroidery, 
dene on canvas by the industrious fingers of the mistress of the house. How 
many weary months and even years are stitched into these bits of tapestry it is 
impossible to say. The stubborn German spirit, which makes of the sterner sex 
the best soldiers in the world, exhibits itself in the women in a persistent pur- 
suing of wool embroidery and knitting of hose, and among the lower classes 
the surplus energy not absorbed in stocking knitting is used in scrubbing the 
fluor, the furniture, and every scrubbable object. 

We do not know in America how to use life. With a richer country, and 
in some respects a better government, and wealth more equally distributed, 
we as yet do not understand hygiene as well as Europeans, or how to extract 
the utmost amount of comfort and happiness out of what we expend. A cele- 
Lrated writer on political economy, referring to our unusual advantages, says: 
‘And all that these advantages do for them is that the life of the whole 
of one sex is devoted to dollar-hunting, and the other to breeding dollar-hunt- 
ers.” ‘The pertinacity with which we cling to the idea that each fimily must 
occupy a whole house is remarkable. We accuse foreigners of being wedded 
to old traditions and ancient ways of doing things, but Americans are even 
more addicted to prejudice. It is because there is in America less indepen- 
dence of thought and action than in foreign countries. In our times, as John 
Stuart Mill truly observes, ** from the highest class of society down to the low- 
est, every one lives as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded censorship.” 

One is almost driven to believe that there is about the same amount of 
tyranny in all countries. Where it is not to be found in the government, as in 
the United States, it is in public opinion, which proscribes many innocent and 
harmless amusements, especially in the open air. We do not ask if a certain 
uiode of living is more convenient, more healthful, and better suited to our in- 
come, but what this or that person will think of our progeedings and how it 
will affect our social standing. 

Nor in this respect are things much betterin Germany. Zimmermann men- 
tious, in his ** Der Mensch,” * that he was acquainted with a state officer who, 
on account of his debts, was threatened with dismissal. He gave his cireum- 
stances to show that with the income that the Wirtemberg State allowed him 
there was no way of making both ends meet. He reckoned for the support of 
each of his five childven ten kreutzers per day. The minister Fellnagel re- 
turned answer, ‘You should not have married. Single you could have lived 
upon your salary.’ The high cost of living is the principal reason of marriage- 
less condition; to which are added the castes of social life, and the opinion 
that by one’s position one is required to have a luxury beyond one’s means. 
The Frau requires a floor of the same dimensions and a dress of such stuff 
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and style as the Frau of the government councillor. ‘For what is the Frau 
Councillor more than I,’ inquires the wife of her husband. ‘ Thou thyself art 
an assessor, and wilt be a government councillor; why should I be eclipsed by 
her? Besides, my father is a colonel, and Iam noble; her father was nothing 
more than a master baker, rich by selling little rolls.’ 

“The gracious Frau was quite right, though the income of her husband was 
five hundred thalers (equal to about three hundred and fifty gold dollars), 
while that of the baker’s daughter was two thousand (equal to fourteen hun- 
dred). Our times are so mad that society would look down upon the wife of 
the assessor were she not to wear costly robes appropriate to her station, in- 
stead of calico dresses suitable to her income; and so it is no wonder that a 
sensible man should declare that he could not marry unless his fortune corre- 
sponded to his rank. These are the social evils which go hand in hand with 
civilization, but have not yet touched the savage. Marriage, by the over-driven 
demands which one makes on life, becomes every day more difficult and less 
possible; and this frightful condition is well calculated to excite the anxiety of 
statesmen and make them look for some means of relief. The remedies which 
savages have are not suflicient for civilized states, because of the differences 
of caste, and with it the endeavor to appear something higher than one really 
is. This reaches even into the peasant class, for already there is the double 
peasant, superior to the peasant, who has no fellowship with thé half peasant, 
who again is above the day laborer.” 

In London in 1863 the question was discussed in the daily journals, an | 
universally answered in the negative, whether doctors, advocates, and mer- 
chants could marry with an income of five hundred pounds sterling. An un- 
fortunate candidate for marriage, a government employee, published the letter 
of a young lady who refused his offer because he had but four hundred pounds 
per year. She frankly declared * that she needed for her toilet one hundred 
pounds yearly, and could not be happy with less.” This lady belonged to the 
petite bourgeoisie, and was the daughter of a retired grocer. 

In great cities, such as Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, the division of labor is 
already so far advanced that many dishes are, bought from the cook shops. 
With sausages and boiled ham the revolution began, and with the whole 
cookery it will perhaps end. Many households in Paris during the whole year 
are supplied from the cook shops, except on féfes and holidays, when some fa- 
vorite dishes are prepared. This change is a necessity, and inevitable. For 
the richer classes housekeeping is a pleasant luxury, but for those families who 
earn only what they use it is an extravagance. 

In the above cities a large number of university and medical students fur- 
nish their own coffee, as by so doing a better and cheaper beverage is produced 
than that served by their landladies. In the shops may be had all kinds of 
small tin utensils to make coffee by every known process. The heat is sup- 
plied by a spirit.amp. I bought in Paris a little portable arrangement suita- 
ble to heat water for tea and coffee. This was sufliciently small to be carried 
in the pocket, and it was used with great advantage in a tour through Switzer- 
land, to make hot tea or punch during pedestrian trips to the mountain tops, 
where the air is often dangerously chilly and no refreshment to be obtained. 

It may be mentioned that in German cities service is included in the 
rent of apartments, and this comprises, besides taking care of the rooms, the 
bringing from the baker of fresh rolls for breakfast as well as the bread and 
beer consumed in the evening. 

It would astonish an American to know upon what a limited sum a German 
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contrives to pass through the university. A student at Tiibingen informed me 
that he could live sufficiently well for health on four hundred Prussian thalers 
(equivalent to two hundred and eighty gold dollars) a year, and this with 
clothing and university fees. It is true that this sum would not include quite 
us much beer as a German student would like to consume, but it would com- 
prise coffee and bread for breakfast, soup, roast meat, and one vegetable, with 
a pint of beer, for dinner, and bread and boiled meat and beer for supper. 

Throughout Austria, and especially in Vienna, so universal is the custom 
for persons living in rented chambers to provide their own breakfast, that 
there is on nearly every second block a tiny shop called a Frangers, where the 
finest ground coffee, tea, wines and liquors, fresh-boiled ham, butter, and fruit 
may be bought in the smallest quantities. The especial feature of these shops 
is the Vienna Wirséel, » small and most delicious sausage, served warm from 
seven till ten A. M. 

I have previously referred to the economical side of this question. Cannot 
the difference in expense between houses and floors be more advantageously 
spent in books and pictures, or horses and carriages, than in enormous piles of 
brick? Good pictures, jewels, and even laces, have a positive value in being 
available in case of pecuniary misfortune, while the money sunk in extrava- 
gant rents is gone forever. 

Something must be done in America to reduce the cost and increase the 
comforts of living. Itis no longer a question of comfort, but of health and 
morals. Marriage is becoming less frequent since the late war, and the in- 
creased expense of living which has grown out of it. With the social necessity 
of having a whole house, with rents at the price they are, with taxes at a figure 
never before equalled, how can an American young man undertake matrimony ? 


There are thirty thousand bachelors in the city of New York alone. There are 
also thousands of women who are supported by profligacy. Is it not then a 
question of morals? Buckle, in his ** History of Civilization,” speaking of 
marriage, says: ‘This immense social and religious institution is not only 
swayed, but is completely controlled by the price of food and the rate of 


wages.” ; 

From every quarter there is a general protest against the growing imper- 
tinence, dishonesty, and incompetence of servants. The remedy is obvious. Live 
in such a manner as to employ as few as possible. The health of American 
women is breaking down under the effort, never before made in any country, 
to discharge the multifarious duties of mistress of a house, of superintendent 
ef amateur laundries and bakeries, together with the duties of wife, mother, 
and woman of society. 

It is of course a mere question of time, for with rents and land at the pres- 
ent prices in large cities we cannot alwayscontinue to live as we do. It would 
be well if some Americans who have seen better modes of living would take 
the initiative. Why do not some of our architects go over to Paris, and learn 
to construct houses similar to those, for example, on the Boulevard Haussmann? 

In Europe other means are resorted to in order to reduce the cost of 
housekeeping, especially in London, where there are union shops, by which « 
number of families residing in the same district unite to buy the pr.ncipal 
necessaries of life at wholesale prices. Some highly respectable families in 
London combine in this way to purchase all their groceries as well as wood 
and coal, and even house linens and woollens; and similar associations exist 
to some extent in Germany. 

S. G. Youne. 





A REVIVAL OF THE PAPACY. 


N all Christendom the year of our Lord one thousand was looked forward 
to with fearful and solemn expectation. Multitades believed that its final 
day would usher in the destruction of the earth and the great judzment of the 


human race. 
No wonder. The tenth centary had been a horrible century. It seemed 


as if the world had all gone to paynim infidelity, or to a mainly formal fashion 
of Christianity, barbarous and venal and immoral. Rome especially, the me- 
tropolis and venerable sanctuary of religion, had been for generations an arena 
of scandalous disorders and crimes. The pious soul who remembered thie 
evil popes of the tenth century must have deemed it high time that God should 
uppear to execute tremendous and universal judgment, 

The general expectation was disappointed; the new century opened with- 
out convulsion or marvel. Nevertheless, it was destined to be a remarkable 
era; it was to witness a convalescence of the depraved, languishing, and almost 
dying papacy; to see the crosier which had been degraded by the favorites of 
Theodora and Marozia pass into the mighty hands of Hildebrand. Let us 
glance at the history of this revival of the Romish see which heralded and pre- 
pared the advent of the greatest of popes. 

The change for the better was slow in making its appearance. Sylvester 
L., the austere German whom Otho LIL. had placed on the pontifical throne in 
999, passed away without effecting any reformation in the church. Rome re- 
mained a victim of that spirit of faction which had for ages held demoniacal 
possession of it. Priests, nobles, and people were constantly arrayed against 
each other in street battles or in immoral intrigues; and the * vicegerents of 
Christ * continued to be little more than the symbols of political power or the 
instruments of savage vengennce. 

Although Theodora the elder, that Messalina of the Middle Ages, had long 
since been laid in the grave, her wicked influence still lived. The two factions 
which divided Rome, struggling for the possession of its spiritual as well as 
its political government, were both headed by her descendants. One was that 
of the Counts of Tusculuim, or Tuscoli (now Frascati), who were sprung from 
Marozia and the Marquis Alberic. The other was led by Jolin Crescenzio, 
for years ruler of Rome under the title of Patrician, a son of that Consul Cres- 
cenzio who had been beheaded by Otho III., and a great-grandson of ‘Theodora 
the younger and Pope John X. 

In 1012 the Counts of ‘Tusculum gained the upper hand and elected as pon- 
tiff one of their own family, Benedict VIII., who was immediately driven out 
by a pope of Crescenzio’s making, named Gregory. ‘Then Benedict recovered 
the ascendancy, expelled Gregory, condemned him as an antipope, and ruled 
for twelve years. While he was revered among the simple people beyond the 
Alps as the vicegerent of Christ, he gained much fame among the unspiritual 
Italians as a warrior. It was through his efforts that an army was raised to 
repel a large force of Saraceus who had landed in the Pisan territory. The 
infidels were beaten; the wife of their king or leader was among the captives, 
and her costly head-dress of gold and jewels was presented to the pontiff. En- 
couraged by this success, Benedict brought about a league between Pisa and 
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Genoa, which expelled the Saracens from the island of Sardinia and restored 
it to Christendom. 

Ile was succeeded by two other Tusculan popes, who did the papal chair 
less honor. The first was his brother, known as John XIX.; he had been 
consul and senator, and he was not even in holy orders; he was made chief of 
the church by plain dint of bribery. ‘The great event of his reign was his cor- 
onation of Conrad, the son of Henry IL., as Emperor of Italy. The scene was 
dignitied by the presence of two pilgrim kings, Rudolph IIL. of Burgundy ani 
the Danish Canute of England, who had come to Rome to worship at the holy 
shrines and revere the blessed suecessor of St. Peter. This Canute, a well- 
meaning, devout-minded barbarian, who had aspirations to be considered s 
saint, is known to all schoolboys as seating himself by the ocean shore, com- 
manding the disobedient tide to advance no further, and thus rebuking his flat- 
terers. We are not informed whether he and Rudolph were scandalized by a 
furious street fight which took place between Conrad’s Germans and tlie Pope’s 
Italians, ending in a great slaughter of the latter. Probably the martial spirit 
of northern Europe was still strong within them, so that they took sides with 
one or other of the antagonistic factions, and saw nothing unchristian in the 
bloodshed. 

When John XIX. died (A. D. 1035), the Tusculan counts looked about their 
family for a successor, and found no one more available than Theoplhylact, a 
nephew of John and Benedict. According to one historian he was only ten 
years old, and it is certain that he was a mere youth when he was installed as 
Benedict IX. Nor did he grow in grace as he grew in years; he was one of 
the worst men that ever dishonored the papal chair. A contemporary, who 
was one of his successors, the virtuous and decent Victor IHI., says of him, “I 
am shocked to tell how shameful was the life of Benedict LX., how dissolute and 
detestable.” 

This wretch did not stop at venalities and adulteries; he was even more 
famous for robberies and homicides. After bearing with his scandals and atro- 
cities for eleven years, the citizens rebelled, drove him off, and elected Sylvester 
III. Benedict took refuge in the castle of his family at Tusenium, ravaged the 
environs of Rome with his vassals and bravos, and after three years recovered 


possession of the Lateran, whence he denounced and excommunicated Sylves- 
After carrying on this whim- 


ter, who excommunicated him from the Vatican. 
sical contest for some months, Benedict was diverted from it by falling in love 
with one of his own cousins, the daughter of a certain turbulent Gerard de 
Saxo. Tle wanted to marry her, pontiff as he was; but the father would noe 
permit it, unless he would abdicate. As Benedict had bought the apostolic 
chair, he considered himself at full liberty to sell it; and sell it he did to one 
of his relatives, an arch-presbyter named John Gratian, who assumed the title 
of Gregory VI. 

Gregory, notwithstanding that he was very ignorant, there being doubts 
even whether he knew how to read, proved himself an energetic and sagacious 
ruler. Ile valiantly suppressed some of the robber barons of the Romagna 
who were in the habit of plundering pilgrims and thus diminishing the reve- 
nues of the Iloly See; and he passed so much of his time in this beneficent and 
politic warfare that the Romans gave him a colleague whose business it was to 
relieve him of his spiritual duties. But his martial usefulness was cut short by 
the wayward behavior of Gerard de Saxo, who joined the party of Sylvester 
IIT. and refused to give his daughter to her priestly adorer. Unable to get his 
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wife, Benedict TX. reclaimed the apostolic chair: and as he was supported by 
his potent brothers, one of whom had become Patrician of Rome, while an- 
other was an active and cunning politician, he found it easy to make a lodge- 
ment in the city; at the same time he was unable to extirpate his rivals. 
There were now no less than three popes, all established in the metropolis of 
the church, and each excommunicating the other two. Benedict LX. cursed 
in the Lateran; Gregory VI. anathematized in Santa Maria Maggiore ; Sylvester 
ILI. fulminated from St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 

This was a state of things that even the Romans could not put up with, 

accustomed as they were to civic battles and ecclesiastical scandals. A large 
number of the clergy and of the more devout people combined in sending an 
envoy to the Emperor of Germany, Henry III., to beg his interference. Henry 
came to Rome (A. D. 1046), assembled a council to decide upon the claims of 
the rival pontiffs, and saw to it that they were all three got rid of. Benedict 
sived himself from punishment by abdicating; Sylvester was condemned as 
an uncanonical usurper, degraded from holy orders, and imprisoned for life in 
a monastery; Gregory was banished to Germany and confined in a monastery 
there. It is a noteworthy fact, by the way, that the companion of this last in 
his exile was a monk named Hildebrand, who twenty-seven years later be- 
came the famous Gregory VII., the ablest, mightiest, and most tyrannical of 
pontiffs. 
* But the purpose which had brought Henry hundreds of miles at the head 
of thousands of nobles and men-at-arms was not yet accomplished. He meant 
to purify that Holy See which he and all Europe still revered, notwithstanding 
its manifold disorders and infamies, as the head of the Christian church. He 
believed, and his serious, grim prelates and warriors believed, that the only way 
to cleanse it was to unite it closely to the empire and to Germanize it. The 
Italians objected; their idea of a Catholic or universal church was a church 
which they ruled and which ruled all other churches; they asserted that no 
one could be canonically elected pope who had not been ordained deacon and 
priest in the see of Rome. The Germans retorted that in that whole see there 
was hardly an ecclesiastic who was not disqualified either as illiterate, or as 
having bought his preferment, or as leading an immoral life. In this contro- 
versy of doctrines the heaviest battalions had their will; and Suidger, Bishop 
of Bamberg, a German prelate of pure character, was elected pontiff. In 
memory of one of the earliest successors (mythical) of St. Peter, and by way 
of signifying that the purity of apostolic times must now be revived, he took 
the name of Clement IT. : 

Clement immediately attacked the huge Italian abuse of simony, and died 
with suspicious promptness ten months after his inauguration. Five other 
German popes succeeded him, all able, virtnous, and well-meaning men, all 
eager to reform the church, and all short-lived. Damasus IT. held office but 
twenty-three days, Leo IX. a little over five years, Victor II. two years and 
three months, Stephen TX. about nine months, Nicholas IT. two and a half 
years. As these were not old men, and some of them were in the flower of 
youth, the brevity of their pontificates seemed remarkable, and there was much 
talk at the time of Roman poisons, while charity suggested the Roman fever. 

Rapidly as the German pontiffs passed away, they were able to do some 
worthy work in the church, and they raised the character of the papacy. They 
were undoubtedly far purer and more devout men than their immediate Ital- 
ian predecessors; and the circumstances under which they reigned exposed 
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them to far fewer temptations of vice and worldliness. Supported as well as 
ruled by the empire, and owing nothing to the Roman people and hierarchy 
except a mere form of election, they were free from the degrading influences 
of the municipal factions, and independent of those masters in simony and bri- 
bery, the Counts of Tusculum. ‘Thus they were at liberty,to attend to their 
spiritual duties, and to strive to cleanse the church of its many scandals. 

The abuses against which they chieflyecontended were simony and what 
they called the concubinage of the clergy. Simony, or the purchase of sacer- 
dotal positions with money, was then fearfully prevalent, especially in Italy. 
Numbers of prelates had bought their sees, and sold the attached livings to the 
highest bidders, or conferred them on their own relatives, and even on their 
children. So widespread and deeply rooted was this infamy, that Clement IT., 
and after him Leo IX. and Victor II., struggled in vain against it. As far as 
concerned Italy, they were obliged to confess that if they degraded all the si- 
moniacal bishops, the church would be left almost without pastors. They 
contented themselves perforce with demanding confessions, spiritual humilia- 
tions, and penances; and on these easy terms they had to graut absolution to 
the offenders, and leave them their functions and dignities. 

Germany and France were more energetically treated. Leo IX. made pro- 
gresses through these countries, holding councils, calling wicked prelates to 
account, and sometimes deposing one. In Germany, where the priesthood 
seems to have been comparatively pure, he found no remarkable offender ex- 
cept Sibico, Bishop of Spires, who had the audacity to partake of the sacrament 
in proof of his innocence of simony, and who was smitten with a palsy of the 
cheek in punishment of his falsehood. The story is worth recording as an ex- 
ponent either of the credulous superstition of the times or of the awe with 
which men regarded the ceremonies of religion while they violated its pre- 
cepts. Passing on to France, Leo found it in an evil state; many of its eccle- 
siastical dignitaries were little more than warrior nobles; they had no fancy 
for telling the Pope how they had come by their offices; several of them re- 
fused to attend his council. Those who did appear confessed that the land 
was cursed with simony, the giving of holy livings to laymen, the desecration 
of churches, fighting prelates, liventious monks, unnatural crimes, and here- 
sies. Leo deposed an archbishop, four bishops, and an abbot; punished in 
various ways other vicious or rebellious churclimen, and returned contented to 
his incorrigible simoniacs in Italy. 

The other scandal against which the German popes strove, and which they 
stigmatized as the concubinage of the ‘clergy, might more properly have been 
styled clerien] marriage. Strange and almost incredible as it now seems, mul- 
titudes of Romish priests still had wives. The church‘had long been divided 
on this subject. The hermits of the primitive age of Christianity had adopted 
celibacy as u means of mortifying the flesh. The idea had spread amazingly ; 
the Romans of the Decadence were an effeminate, luxurious, and lazy people, 
who evaded marrizge in spite of the urgeucies and edicts of the Cxesars; every 
generation furnished » mass of men who would not take wives and of women 
who could not get husbands; the number of hermits and of pious virgins be- 
came prodigious; hence, eventually, monks and nuns. Poor, austere, and en- 
gaged in holy offices, the cloistered orders gained respect and influence. Cel- 
ibacy became a sign of holy living; it was urged upon the secular clergy ; 
many adopted it. As early as the year 398, 2 Pope named Siricius exhorted 
the priesthood to eschew marriage; and henceforward the celibate party among 
the ecclesiastics gained ground on the other. 
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Nevertheless Leo IX., who came six hundred and fifty years after Siricius, 
found the Latin church still wavering between two policies. ‘The adherents of 
celibacy denounced their opponents as uncanonical, and were in turn denounced 
as uuscriptural and as opposing the practice of the earliest fathers. ‘There liad 
been many married bishops, and at least one married pontiff, the famous Adrian 
Il. Heribert, one of the ablest and most devout of the archbishops of Milian, 
had died not long since in the state of matrimony. Throughout Lombardy the 
priests nearly all had wives; they entered into wedlock publicly and legally, 
with ring and dower; and they defended the custom on the authority of St. 
Ambrose. In Germany and France the marriage of secular ecclesiastics was 
common, and in England, Ireland, and other northern countries, almost uni- 
versal. 

The controversy between the two parties was bitter, defamatory, and inde- 
scribably scandalous. The priests who had wives were charged with concubi- 
nage, and the priests who had none were accused of licentiousness. The result 
of this confused vituperation, of this shock of two opposite systems of morality, 
was a disorderly depravation or indifference of public sentiment, so that a cler- 
gyman might do pretty much what he pleased. We hear of ecclesiastics who 
had not ouly one wife, but two and three, and even four. We hear of other 
ecclesiastics who advocated celibacy, and openly kept mistresses. Peter Da- 
miani, 2 monk and a fanatical leader of the monkish faction, wrote an entire 
book, which he significantly called the “ Gomorrhianus,” 
morality of the clergy. Much of it is unquotable; there is one chapter devoted 
to “crimes against nature”; the savagest defamer of the Romish church never 
blackened it as does this its professed advocate. What is perhaps strangest of 
all, Damiani never-sees that marriage would prevent most of the crimes which 
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he condemns, but goes on roaring for celibacy. 

It must be confessed that priestly wedlock had led to some abuses. It was 
a feudal age; the tendency of everything was to be hereditary; the married 
priest wanted to keep his living in his family. Damiani tells us an awful story 
about 2 certain Italian bishop; how he transferred his bishopric to his illegiti- 
mite son; how, coveting a certain rich monastery, he hired bravos to pluck out 
the abbot’s eyes and send them to him; and how a visitation of God slew him 
just as the holy abbot was being blinded. ‘There is probably no doubt that 
great crimes sometimes resulted from the passion of ecclesiastics for advancing 
their children; and that they often heaped up for their families the revenues 
which should have supported churchly services or fed the poor. Thus priestly 
marriage was more or less connected with the real and terribly demoraliz- 
ing abuse of simony. But why not put an end to both simony and its corrupt- 
ing fruits by breaking up the wealthy livings and reducing the servants of the 
church to the poverty of the apostles? The question is easily answered: such 
a step was far beyond the morals and intelligence of the times; and if it had 
been taken, it would have destroyed the Romish hierarchy. 

The German pontiffs, pure and well-meaning men as they were, took what 
we must consider the wrong side in this matter. They attempted to enforce 
celibacy upon the entire body of the Christian clergy. ‘They had a long strug- 
gle with the married presbyters or pastors of Milan, and obliged many of them 
to divorce their wives. Leo IX., while making his progresses through Ger- 
many and France, exhorted and fulminated strenuously against clerical wed- 
lock, though with little success. In Rome, where he had more power, he took 
stronger measures; he interdicted the priests from inhabiting separate houses, 
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so as to prevent them from having families; he ordered that they should all be 
collected into colleges, where their morels could be supervised by oflicers ap- 
pointed for the purpose; he decreed that every woman found living with an 
ecclesiastic should become a slave of the church. His labors, however, and 
those of his immediate successors, availed little; in northern Europe and even 
in Italy multitudes of priests continued in wedlock. 

This Leo IX. was a man of contradictions: some of his characteristics and 
actions are truly admirable; others are either reprehensible or ridiculous. Of 
his purity and devoutness there can be no doubt; but we are equally certain of 
his weak superstition. He had visions and performed miracles; he mended a 
broken cup by a mere word, so that not even the liquor in it was lost; he dis- 
covered many bodies of saints and other similar relics, and dowered favored 
cities with them; he made presents to churches of bits of the Saviour’s tomb 
and garments, strips of the Virgin’s robe, and locks of John the Baptist’s beard. 
While he wanted to purify the church and taught that the kingdom of Goi 
was not of this world, he strove to revive the corrupting temporal power and 
to despiritualize the papacy by reéstablishing it asa principality. After he had 
reproved the French bishops for their carnal warfares, he raised an army and 
Jed it in person against the Normans of Naples. 

These “ pious barbarians,” as superstitious and cunning and savage as the 
Franks of Clovis, broke the heart of Leo and sent him to his grave. In spite 
of excommuniecations, their steel-clad squadrons dispersed his Lombards and 
Apulians, and slaughtered his five hundred faithful German knights to a man. 
Next they chased the Pope, overtook him in his flight, and treated him with a 
curious mixture of reverence and severity; prostrating themselves at his feet, 
begging his apostolic benediction, allowing him to bury his. brave soldiers with 
the honors of martyrs, and helping to build a chapel over their remains; but 
forcing him to remove his interdict and keeping him a prisoner. Siricken with 
grief and repentance, he gave himself up to humiliations and austerities. He’ 
wore nothing but sackcloth, slept on a carpet with a stone for a pillow, per- 
formed mass every day, and passed the rest of his time in prayer, in reciting 
the psalter, and, if we may believe his eulogists, in working miracles. ‘The 
devout Normans, who did not want a saint to expire on their hands, released 
him after some months of captivity, but he reached Rome only to die. He had 
his couch carried to St. Peter’s and his coffin placed by its side. There, lying 
upon the one and gazing steadfastly at the other, he once more exhorted his 
clergy to abstain from simony, and received the last sacraments. 

“Behold, my brethren, the mutability of human things,” he said. “My 
monkish cell expanded into yonder spacious palace, and now shrinks again into 
this narrow coffin.” a 

The end of such a pope, drawing his last breath before the altar of St. Pe- 
ter, must of course be attended by signs and wonders. Angels in white robes 
entered the cells of monasteries and announced to devout ascetics the ascension 
of the successor of the apostles. A devil, who had tormented a Tuscan wonran 
for nine years, came out of his victim, confessing that he was expelled by the 
power of Leo, and pointing to him in heaven. When another woman laughed 
this tale to scorn, the same goblin flew at her and forced her to pray to the new 
saint. From all parts of Italy the lame, the dumb, and the lepers were brought 
to touch the Pope’s remains. Churches were erected to his honor in Beneven- 
to, in Toul, and in various other cities. Such was one of the saints and such 
were some of the credences of the golden age of faith in the Romish church. 
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Leo’s successor, Pope Victor II., a man of pure morals, but an imperious 
churchman and ambitious ruler, labored hard to purge the papacy of simony, 
and still harder to reéstablish its temporal power. He recovered several es- 
tutes of the Holy See which had been appropriated or purchased by the unscru- 
pulous barons of the Romagna during the evil days of his ‘Tusculan predeces- 
sors. Whenever one of the ancient pontifical fiefs fell vacant, he seized it. He 
made himself Duke of Spolete, Marquis of Camerina, Marquis of Fermo and 
of the March of Ancona. He sent Hildebrand into France to depose certain 
bishops who had bought their sees, and to recover the ecclesiastical lands 
which had been acquired by laymen. A noble by birth, like most of the Ger- 
man popes, he had been the chief counsellor of Henry IL., and on the death 
of that Emperor he was made guardian of the youthful Heory 1V., so that his 
political influence was enormous. His ambition rose with his power; his ut- 
terances became alarmingly haughty. The successor of the apostles was high 
above all peoples and kings; in the name of St. Peter he was enipowered to 
plant and uproot, to build and destroy. 

In all this Victor pleased the Italians, but as a severe spiritual disciplinarian 
they disliked him, and as a German they detested him. A subdeacon was 
found who did not scruple to mingle poison with the blood of the Lord in the 
Eucharist in order to put an end to the days of a * vicegerent of God.” The 
Pope's life was saved, we are called upo.a to believe, by a miracle. Unable to 
lift the deadly chalice to his lips, he asked the prayers of the bystanders to en- 
able him to investigate the mystery, whereupon the wicked subdeacon fell on 
his knees in a fright, and the demon who possessed him avowed his guilt. But 
the supernatural power which delivered Victor from this peril did not continue 
its interventions. In the midst of audacious projects for aggrandiziug the pa- 
pacy, and after a pontificate of only two years and three months, he died sud- 
denly (A. D. 1057). 

His successor, Stephen TX., lived nine months. His most memorable act 
was to declare marriage incompatible with the priesthood, and to excommuni- 
cate all ecclesiastics who continued faithful to their wives, the latter being in- 
cluded in the anathema. After him came «a period of confusion; the Emperor 
was a child, and the empire feebly ruled by his mother Agnes; the Italians 
were at liberty to misbehave themselves. A Bishop of Velletri was hastily 
elected Pope as Benedict LX., and soon after was declared an antipope and de- 
posed with much contumely. The famous Hildebrand, for years back the 
power behind the throne in the papal court, declared against him and pursued 
him with characteristic pitilessness. Not satisfied with Benedict’s willing res- 
ignation, he dragged him from his concealment in his mother’s house, and 
forced him through a formal scene of degradation. He dressed him in his dis- 
carded pontifical robes in order to tear them off again, and then set before him 
for signature a long confession of every kind of wickedness. The innocent 
Pope wept; his kindred stood weeping around him; his mother, with hair dis- 
hevelled, beat her bare breast. But Hildebrand was inexorable; the wretched 
Benedict was forced to sign. He was dressed once more in the papal vest- 
ments, and deposed in full form by a synod, Then he was sent to lead a life 
of utter poverty and wretchedness in a monastery. Years later, when misfor- 
tunes had touched the hard heart of Gregory VII., he commanded that Bene- 
dict should Le buried with pontifical honors, and exclaimed with compunction, 
“In an evil hour did IT behold him. I committed a great sin.” 

Nicholas IL, a Burgundian by birth, began his career as an antipope, but 
‘yaving everthrown Benedict LX., ended it as an authentic successor of St. Pe- 
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ter. His pontificate is remarkable for two gigantic events: the transfer of the 
election of the popes to the college of cardinals, and the foundation of the long 
and bloody quarrel about investitures. In each of these great strides of the 
papacy toward freedom and power, we discover the in:pelling force of the 
domineering Hildebrand. Through five pontiticates and nearly a quarter of a 
century, this able, energetic, passionate, ambitious, fanatical monk was the 
guardian genius, or shall we say the possessing demon, of the Holy See? It 
was he more than any other who had pushed on the war against simony 
and against priestly marriage. Now he conceived one plan to render the pa- 
pacy independent of the Roman laity, and another to render it not only inde- 
pendent of temporal monarchs but puissant over them. 

Hitherto all the Romans, the clergy and nobility and people, had concurred 
in the choice of a pontiff. Inspired by Hildebrand, Nicholas II. called a coun- 
cil in the Lateran, and passed a decree vesting the power of election in the 
seven cardinal bishops of the Roman territory and the twenty-eight cardinal 
presbyters of the city of Rome. The rest of the clergy and the laity retained 
at most the mere right of rejection. To the Emperor was reserved the vague 
nnd slight * privilege of joining in the election by consent.” Seventy bishops 
and many inferior ecclesiastics signed this decree, and anatheniatized in the 
most frightful manner everybody who should oppose it. 

“May he endure,” they prayed, “the wrath of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and that of St. Peter and St. Paul, in this life and the next! May his 
house be desolate, and no one dwell in his tents! May his children be orphans, 
his wife a widow, and his sons outcasts and beggars! May the usurer consume 
his substance and the stranger reap his labors! May all the world and all the 
elemenis war upon him, and the merits of all the saints who sleep in the Lord 
confound him with vengeance! Whosoever, on the other hand, shall keep this 
law, by the authority of St. Peter he is absolved from all his sins.” 

The cardinalate election being thus cursed and blessed into existence, and 
the Roman church entirely ridded of its primitive character of congregation- 
alism, Hildebrand turned Nicholas’s mind to the subject of investitures, there- 
by sowing the seeds of wars which cost millions of lives. It must be under- 
stood that hitherto all churches had been national, and that every monarch had 
appointed bishops and granted ecclesiastical livings. No doubt this system had 
been abused by needy kings, who sold benefices, and ‘by injudicious ones, who 
gave them to laymen or other unsuitable persons. But Hildebrand had a still 
more serious objection to it: he saw that it rendered the prelates of the great 
nations dependent on their own monarchs and comparatively independent of 
the Holy See; that, in other words, it interfered with the discipline and unity 
which he wished to establish in the universal church. Accordingly he devised 
# measure which was intended to bring the whole ecclesiastical world under 
the direct grant and authority of the Pope. The same council which had trans- 
ferred the pontifical election to the cardinals, decreed that no churchman 
should receive a living from a layman, even though a monarch. This was 
enough; the seed of priestly usurpation over church and state had been sown; 
and Hildebrand waited for a proper time to reap his harvest. At first unno- 
ticed and practically a mere dead letter, this audacious rescript eventually be- 
came a terrible weapon in his hands, adding enormously to the power of the 
Roman see, and cutting down that of kings and emperors. 

Nicholas II., who died in July, 1061, was the last of the German popes. It 
was time, Hildebrand thought, to Italianize the papacy once more, in order to 
prepare the way for making it independent of the empire. Taking advantage 
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of tke minority of Henry [V., he promptly set his new machinery of election at 
work, and hurried into the apostolic chair one Anselmo, Bishop of Lucca, under 
the title of Alexander II. He was the first pontiff chosen by the cardinals, and 
they chose him without consulting the Emperor. It was a great triumph of 
the Italian party, and of the partisans of papal domination. It did not pass, 
however, without a challenge and a struggle; the German and Lombard pre- 
lates held a council at Berne and elected as Pope Cadalous, Bishop of Parma, 
under the name of Houorius II.; and for three years there was « scandalous 
contest between the two claimants, each calling the other antipope and Anti- 
( christ iu the usual fashion. 

The able, zealous, and fanatical Damiani, a monk and a violent supporter 
of all the Hildebrandine ideas, attacked Cadalous in a style of vituperation 
which is characteristic of the polemics of that brutal age. He called him the 
preacher of the devil, the enemy of man’s salvation, the gulf of lewdness, the 
filth of humankind, the sink of all vices, the abomination of heaven, the food 
of hell tire. He foretold that he would not survive his election a year, and 
when the usurper irreverently persisted in living beyond that period, he ex- 
plained that he had prophesied concerning his spiritual death, meaning there- 
by his anathematization by a synod. 

Undismayed by scolding and predictions, Cadalous raised a body of troops, 
advanced to Rome, defeated the army of Alexander, and invested the city. The 





siege continued until a Duke of ‘Tuscany appeared at the head of au over- 
whelming array and forced both the representatives of the Prince of Peace to 
lay down their arms, retire to their respective bishoprics of Parma and Lucca, 
and leave their apostolic pretensions to the decision of the imperial court. 

Meantime there had been a revolution in Germany; one Hanno, Archbishop 
of Cologne, a partisan of the Hildebrandine policy, had got possession of the 
little Emperor and made himself regent; and thus it was easy for Hildebrand’s 
envoy, Peter Damiani, to obtain a declaration in favor of Alexander. Within 
a few months, however, Hanno lost his power, and then Cadalous claimed the 
pontificate again. Supported by the Lombards and many other Italians, he 
levied a second army, attacked Rome, took the quarter of the Trastevere, and 
tried to force his way across the Tiber. Alexander called on the Normans of 
Naples for assistance; they arrived in the nick of time and fell upon the rear 
of the besiegers. Cadalous was utterly defeated by these martial adventurers, 
and escaped with difficulty into the castle of St. Angelo, This fortress was 
held by one of his adherents, a powerful and turbulent Roman baron named 
Cencius de Frangipanni, who subsequently made himself famous by a conspir- 
acy against Gregory VIL. For two years there were two popes in Rome, each 
equipped with his synod, each hurling his excommunications at the other, each 
ny blessing and encouraging his armed guard of freebooters, and each pretending 
to rule the universal church. 

Finally Hanno of Cologne recovered his power, marched to the Holy City 
at the head of a body of German knights, and ordered both Popes to submit 
their claims to a council. It was held in Mantua, and declared Alexander the 
legitimate pontiff, whereapon Cadalous assaulted the city with his faithful 
Parmesans. The Duke of Tuscany arrived to support the cause of the true 
Pope, and the antipope was completely defeated, as antipopes in the end al- 
ways are. Of course he was deposed, and this time for good and all, though 
he would never give up his title. To those who agree with Peter Damiani in 
considering Cadalous “a limb of the devil,” it will be satisfactory to know, on the 
authority of the orthodox Bonizo, Bishop of Sutri, that ** he died body and soul.” 
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During the remainder of his pontificate Alexander IL. carried on a struggle 
with what he called priestly concubinage, meaning thereby the regular and 
lawful marriage of the clergy. He had early distinguished himself as a vio- 
lent advocate of celibacy. Before he was Pope, befure he was Bishop of Luccas 
and while he was simply Anselmo of Badagio, a monk of Milan, he had joined: 
himself with two other fanatical Milanese, a powerful noble named Landolfo 
and an influential plebeian named Arialdo, and thus supported had attempted 
in very furious fashion to lead the people of God out of the Egypt of matri- 
mony. ‘These three crusaders found it easy to rouse a beggarly and enviou- 
populace against the married priests, who were in many cases patricians and 
persons of property. They defied the Archbishop of Milan, filled the streets 
of that city with howling, plundering, fisticufling insurrections, forced num- 
bers of the clergy to wbandon their wives, and drove others from their 
parishes. 

When Anselmo became Alexander IT. he declared in his first address to the 
church that the enforced celibacy of the priesthood was the great object of his 
pontifical ambition; and after the fall of Cadalous had left him in full posses- 
sion of the apostolic authority, he renewed his assaults upon a practice which 
Peter had sanctioned by his example and Paul by his precept. His zeal 
was quickened by the counsels of [Hildebrand and by the fulminations of Peter 
Damiani. This last monk, one of the most passionate fanatics that ever lived, 
compared prelates who permitted ecclesiastical wedlock to the weak high- 
priest Eli. As a model of virtue he held up Phineas, the grandson of Aaron, 
who slew the Israelite and the Midianitish woman, and whom he confounded 
with the prophet Elijah, born some six centuries later. It is not wonderful 
that a biblical scholar of this force should go on to speak of Eli as a metropol- 
itan, and of Hophni and Phineas as bishops. Damiani was as abusive and in- 
decent as he was ignorant of the Old Testament. He talked about ‘the jests, 
the lavish gifts, the secret meetings, the wleri tumentes et pueri vagicutes,” 
which betrayed the concupiscence of his opponents. 

Thus supported by a pope and cheered on by his most favored counsellors, 
the anti-matrimonial faction filled the cities of Italy with uproar and violence. 
The triumvirate of Milan had been broken up by the departure of Anselmo and 
the death of Landolfo; but the plaice of this latter was soon filled by his 
brother Erlembaldo, who claimed that he had personal cause for hating un- 
chaste clergymen. He accused his betrothed bride, whether truly or falsely we 
know not, of having behaved lightly with her confessor, and threw himself 
into the celibate party with the fury of a fanaticism inspired by revenge.  Er- 
Jembaldo and Arialdo repewed the tumults in Milan, led their armed partisans 
from church to church to drag the married priests from the altars, and out- 
raged them with vilification and physical maltreatment. Every ecclesiastic 
whom they caught was forced to swear that he had been a celibate from his 
ordination; wnd if he could not take the oath, his property was confiscated and 
divided among the rioters. The rabble of the city, the artisans, donkey driv- 
ers, etc., were delighted with a reformation which was so remunerative. They 
made the most of it; they furtively placed female ornaments in the dwellings 
of priests; then, on these proofs of guilt, they pounded and _ pillaged them. 
Erlembaldo called himself the standard-bearer of the church, and obtained 
from the Pope the gift of a consecrated banner, under which he marched about 
the streets and chased clergymen. The married priests were all expelled, and 
th®re were not celibates enough to take their places. For a considerable time 
the greater part of the parishes of Milan remained without pastors. 
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After temporizing with this state of insurrection for nine years, the meek 
old Archbishop Guido attempted resistance. He called a council at Novara, 
summoned Arialdo and Erlembaldo before it, and, when they refused to ap- 
pear, excommunicated them. They appealed to Rome; and Damiani sup- 
ported them with a letter of furious invective, styling them soldiers of the 
cross, urging them to fight to the death against the matrimonial heresy, and 
babbling in his profane, ignorant way about the two-edged sword of Jesus. 
The Pope excommunicated Guido, and empowered Arialdo to unseat him. 
There was, however, a strong patriotic party in Milan; it had supported Ari- 
aldo while he merely attacked priestly marriage; but now it suspected him of 
trying to bring the city under complete ecclesiastical subjection to Rome; and, 
raising the Milanese cry of ** Saint Ambrose!” it prepared to defend the Arch- 
bishop. A hand-to-hand fight took place in the cathedral, monks, clergy, and 
laity, all participating in the scuffle. Arialdo and Erlembaldo, the former 
wounded, were forced to fly. During the night they reorganized their forces; 
next day they stormed and pillaged the archiepiscopal palace; then they car- 
ried the cathedral, and maltreated and drove out the venerable Guido. Their 
triumph, however, was short, for the patriotic party soon rallied and expelled 
them from the city. Arialdo in his flight fell into the hands of Oliva, a niece 
of the Archbishop. who does not seem to have had the long-suffering mildness 
of her uncle, and who in fact was ferociously vindictive. She carried him to 
an island in Lago Maggiore, ordered him to acknowledge the authority of her 
relative, and on his refusal had his tongue cut out, inflicted upon him a shame- 
ful mutilation, and dismissed him half dead. 

Two papal legates now arrived, and under their authority Erlembaldo re- 
covered the city, whereupon Guido resigned. His successor, one Godfrey, 
quarrelled with the monastic party, appexled in vain to the Emperor, and was 
expelled. Guido then attempted to resume his seat, but Erlembaldo seized 
him by treachery, shut him up in a monastery, and kept him there till he died. 
This vindictive fanatic now ruled Milan for several years; but his turbulent 
wnd irrational tyranny finally provoked an insurrection. The rioters gained 
the victory, cut off the nose and ears of a priest of the celibate faction, tore and 
trampled upon Pope Alexander’s consecrated banner, znd killed the ** standard- 
bearer of the church.” It is well worth while to add that both Erlembaldo 
und Arialdo are reckoned as saints and martyrs in the calendar of the Holy 
Catholic Chureh. 

In Monza, Cremona, Piacenza, Pavia, Padua, and Asti, the same factions 
shed each other's blood in similar feuds. Pope Alexander himself wrote a letter 
to the Cremonese, which stirred them up to rise upon their married pastors. 

In Florence the strife was bitter and lasted many years. The clergy there 
lived in separate dwellings; there were no colleges for the secular ecclesias- 
tics; an unmarried priest was rare. They were accused by the monks of be- 
ing devoted to worldly interests, of providing luxuriously for their families, 
and laying up rich heritages for their children. They stood firmly by their 
wives, and Were supported in it by their bishop, a worthy old man named 
Peter. The celibate party was headed by the monks of Vallombrosa, and 
especially by their abbot, Giovenni Gualberto, The history of this man, a 
Florentine noble by birth, is very curious as being characteristic of a century 
which was both ferocious and devout. His brother had been murdered; his 
father had solemnly imposed upon him the duty of revenge; such vendettas 
were the custom of the times. One day Gualberto met the assassin in «a nar- 
row way, and drew his sword to killhim. The other made no attempt at resist- 
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ance, dismounted from his horse, folded his arms on his breast in the form of a 
cross, and awaited the stroke. Gualberto respected the holy sign, left the 
enemy of his family unharmed, rode on to the church of San Miniato to pay 
his devotions, and saw the crucifix incline toward him in approval of his deed 
of merey. He became a monk, built a hermitage under the pines of Vallom- 
brosa, gained the fume of being the most austere, self-mortified person of his 
time, gathered around him other ascetics, and was appointed their abbot. 

When the struggle against priestly marriage commenced in Tuscany, Gual- 
berto preached celibacy in the streets of Florence and denounced the Bishop. 
Hildebrand and Damiani encouraged him; many of the secular clergy became 
his converts; the rabble, envious of their rich pastors, flocked to him; the 
women caught the excitement, rent their veils, beat their breasts, and shrieked ; 
the magistrates came out on his side and tore the married presbyters from the 
altars. Bishop Peter could not appear in public without being followed by 
fanatics, chiefly of the gentler sex, who charged him with being a Simon 
Magus and with driving out Christ. Nevertheless, the old man remained firm, 
and most of his clergy clung to their wives. 

Gualberto, confident that Heaven shared his views and would testify it by 
miracles, demanded the judgment by fire. Preparations were made for it at 
Settimo, a monastery dependent on Vallombrosa, and only a few miles from 
Florence. Two spacious scaffolds were erected for spectators, and between 
them a quantity of dry wood was piled in such a way as to leave a narrow 
path through the centre. When all was ready a rabble of some five thousand, 
headed by monks, marched to Settimo, gathered around the piled wood, 
crowded the scaffolds, and listened to a mass, meanwhile weeping and sobbing 
with emotion, ‘The pyre having been kindled, the champion of Gualberto, a 
monk named Peter, advanced to the trial. First he knelt down and prayed 
with deep fervor, “If Peter, Bishop of Florence, be a simoniac, may I pass un- 
hurt through the flames.” Then he waved his crucifix over the blazing wood, 
and walked slowly through it from side to side without suffering harm, not 
even the hairs on his naked feet being singed. Granting that all this is truly 
reported to us, we must concede that the monks of Settimo knew how to make 
their preparations. Peter having finished his promenade, the delighted spec- 
tators shouted vehemently for the deposition of the Bishop, and that sensible 
functionary was obliged to withdraw from Florence. 

But even miracles could not at once crush out priestly marriage, and Pope 
Alexander II. died (A. D. 1073) without seeing the end of it, leaving his half- 
done work to Gregory VII. 

Such was that convalescence, or one might even say that resurrection of 
the papacy which followed the corruption and spiritual death of the horrible 
tenth century. It was due to the German popes; they brought into Italy the 
devoutness, sincerity, and purity which still existed beyond the Alps; they 
made the Holy See once more respectable and venerable in the eyes of men. 


Subject in the main to the empire, and independent in the main of the demor- 
alizing Roman factions, they were less politicians than their predecessors, and 
more bishops. In spite of their errors, in spite of their worldly attempts to re- 
vive the territorial sovereiguty, in spite of what we must consider their im- 
moral crusade against the marriage of the clergy, they reinvested the papacy 


with character and sanctity. 
It was this character and this sanctity which enabled Gregory VIT. to use 


it as a power. 
J. W. De Forest. 
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DIAMONDS. 


By Antuony TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER LXIT. 


6 You KNOW WHERE MY HEART Is.”’ 


N the Sunday following, Frank, as 
usual, was in Hertford street. He 

had become almost a favorite with Mrs. 
Carbuncle; and had so far ingratiated 
himself even with Lucinda Roanoke that, 
aceording tv Lizzie’s report, he might if 
so inclined rob Sir Griffin of his prize 
without much difficulty. On this occasion 
he was unhappy and in low spirits; and 
when questioned on the sub-ect made no 
secret of the fact that he was harassed for 


money. ‘* The truth is, l have overdrawn 


my bankers by five hundred pounds, and 
they have, as they say, ventured to remind 


me of it. L wish they were not venture- 
some quite so often; for they reminded 
me of the same fact about a fortnight 
ago. 

“What do you do with your money, 
Mr. Greystock?’’*asked Mrs. Carbuncle 
laughing. 

** Muddle it away, paying my bills with 
it, according to the very, very old story. 
The fact is I live in that detestable no- 
inan’s land, between respectability and 
insolvency, which has none of the pleasure 
of either. Iam fair game for every cred- 
itor, as I am supposed to pay my way, and 
yet [ never can pay my way.”’ 

** Just like my poor dear father,’ said 
Lizzie. 

**Not exactly, Lizzie. He managed 
much better, and never paid anybody. If 
I could only land on terra firma, one side 
or the other, I shouldn’t much care which. 
As it is I have all the recklessness, but 
none of the carelessness of the hopelessly 
insolvent man, And it isso hard with us. 
Attorneys owe us large sums of money, 
and we can’t dun them very well. I have 
a lot of money due to me from rich men, 
who don’t pay me simply because they 
don’t think that it matters. I talk to 
them grandly, and look big, as though 
money was the last thing I thought of, 
when Lam longing to touch my hat and 
ask them as a great favor to settle my lit- 
tle bill.’”” All this time Lizzie was full of 
matter which she must impart to her 


cousin, and could impart to him only in 
privacy. 

It was absolutely necessary that she 
should tell him what she had heard of Pa- 
tience Crabstick. In her heart of hearts 
she wished that Patience Crabstick had 
gone off safely with her plunder to the 
Antipodes. She had no wish to get back 
what had been lost, either in the matter 
of the diamonds or of the smaller things 
taken. She had sincerely wished that the 
police might fail in all their endeavors, 
and that the thieves might enjoy perfect 
security with their booty. She did not 
even begrudge Mr. Benjamin the dia- 
monds—or Lord George, if in truth Lord 
George had been the last thief. The rob- 
bery had enabled her to get the better of 
Mr. Camperdown, and apparently of Lord 
Fawn; and had freed her from the custo- 
dy of property which she had learned to 
hate. It had heen a very good robbery. 
But now these wretched police had found 
Patience Crabstick and would disturb her 
again ! 

Of course she must tell her cousin. He 
must hear the news, and it would be bet- 
ter that he should hear it from her than 
from others. This was Sunday, and she 
thought he would be sure to know the 
truth on the following Monday. In this 
she was right; for on the Monday old 
Lady Linlithgow saw it stated in the 
newspapers that an arrest had been made. 
**[ have someting to tell you,’’ she said, 
as soon as she had succeeded in finding 
herself alone with him. 

** Anything about the diamonds? ”’ 

** Well, no; not exactly about the dia- 
monds; though perhaps it is. But first, 
Frank, I want to say something else to 
you,”’ 

** Not about the diamonds? ”’ 

* Ohno; notat all. It is this. You 
must let me lend you that five hundred 
pounds you want.” 

** Indeed, you shall do no such thing. I 
should not have mentioned it to you if [ 
had not thought that you were one of the 
insolvent yourself. You were in debt 
yourself when we last talked about 
money.” 
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**So Iam; and that horrid woman, 
Mrs. Carbuncle, has made me lend her 
one hundred and fifty pounds. But it is 
so different with you, Frank.”’ 

** Yes; my needs are greater than hers.’ 

** What is she to me? while you are 
everything! ‘Things can’t be so bad with 
me but what I can raise five hundred 
pounds, After all, [ am not really in 
debt, for a person with my income; but 
if I were, still my first duty would be to 
help you if you want help.”’ 

** Be generous first, and just afterwards, 
That’s it; isn’t it, Lizzie? But indeed, 
under no circumstances could I take a 
penny of your money. There are some 
persons from whom a man can borrow 
and some from whom he cannot. You are 
clearly one of those from whom I cannot 
borrow.”’ 

** Why not?” 

** Ah, one can’t explain these things. 
It simply is so. Mrs, Carbuncle was 
quite the natural person to borrow your 
money, and it seems that she has complied 
with nature, Some Jew who wants thir- 
ty per cent. is the natural person for me. 
All these things are arranged, and it is of 
no use disturbing the arrangements and 
getting out of course. I shall pull 
through. And now let me know your 
own news,”” 

“The police have taken Patience.”’ 

“They have, have they? Then at last 
we shall know all about the diamonds.’’ 
This was gall to poor Lizzie. ‘* Where 
did they get her?”’ 

“Ah! I don’t know that.” 

§* And who told you?”’ 

** A policeman came here last night and 
said so. She is going to turn against the 


thieves and tell all that she knows. Nas- 
, 


J 


ty, mean creature.’ 

* Thieves are nasty, mean creatures 
generally. We shall get it all out now— 
as to what happened at Carlisle and what 
happened here. Do you know that every- 
body believes, up to this moment, that 
your dear friend Lord George de Bruce 
sold the diamonds to Mr. Benjamin the 
jeweller? ”’ 

Lizzie could only shrug her shoulders. 
She herself, among many doubts, was 
upon the whole disposed to think as 
everybody thought. She did believe—as 
far as she believed anything in the mat- 
ter—that the Corsair had determined to 
become possessed of the prize from the 
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moment that he saw it in Scotland; that 
the Corsair arranged the robbery in Car- 
lisle, and that again he arranged the rob- 
bery in the London house as svon as he 
learned from Lizzie where the diamonds 
were placed. To her mind this had been 
the most ready solution of the mystery, 
and when she found that other peuple al- 
most regarded him as the thief, her doubts 
became a belief. And she did not in the 
least despise or dislike him or condemn 
him for what he had done. Were he to 
come to her and confess it all, telling his 
story in such a manner as to make her 
seem to be safe fur the future, she would 
congratulate him and accept him at once 
as her own dear, expected Corsair. But 
if so, he should not have bungled the 
thing. He should have managed his sub- 
ordinates better than to have one of them 
turn evidence against him. He should 
have been able to get rid of a poor weak 
female like Patience Crabstick. Why 
had he not sent her to New York, or—or 
—or anywhere? If Lizzie were to hear 
that Lord George had taken Patience 
out to sea in a yacht—somewhere among 
the bright islands of which she thouglit 
so much—and dropped the girl over- 
board, tied up in a bag, she would re- 
gard it as a proper Corsair arrangement. 
Now she was angry with Lord George be- 


cause her trouble was coming back upon ~ 


her. Frank had suggested that Lord 
George was the robber in chief, and Liz- 
zie merely shrugged her shoulders. ‘* We 
shall know all about it now,”’ said he tri- 
umphantly, 

* T don’t know that I want to know any 
more about it. I have been so tortured 
about these wretched diamonds that I 
never wish to hear them mentioned again. 
I don’t care who has got them. My ene- 
nies used to think that I loved them so 
well that I could not bear to part with 
them. I hated them always, and never 
tuok any pleasure in them. I used to 
think that I would throw them into the 
sea ; and when they were gone I was glad 
of it.”” 

** Thieves ought to be discovered, Lizzie, 
for the good of the community.’ 

*“T don’t care for the community. 
What has the community ever done for 
me? And now I have something else to 
tell you. Ever so many people came yes- 
terday as well as that wretched policeman, 
Dear Lady Glencora was here again.”’ 
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** They ‘ll make a Radical of you among 
them, Lizzie.’’ 

**T don’t care a bit about that. I'd 
just as soon be a Radical as a stupid old 
Conservative. Lady Glencora has been 
most kind, and she brought me the dear- 
est message from the Duke of Omnium. 
The duke had heard how ill 1 had been 
treated.” 

** The duke is doting.”’ 

**1t is so easy to say that when a man 
is old. I don’t think you know him, 
Frank.”’ 

** Not in the least ; nor do I wish.”’ 

**It is something to have the sympathy 
of men high placed in the world. And as 
to Lady Glencora, I do love her dearly. 
She just comes up to my beau ideal of 
what a woman should be—disinterested, 
full of spirit, affectionate, with a dash of 
romance about her.” 

** A great dash of romance, I fancy.’’ 

** And a determination to be something 
in the world. Lady Glencora Palliser is 
something.”’ 

** She is awfully rich, Lizzie.” 

“T suppose so. At any rate, that is no 
disgrace. And then, Frank, somebody 
else came.”’ 

** Lord Fawn was to have come.”’ 

** He did come.”’ 

** And how did it go hetween you? ”’ 

** Ah, that will be so difficult to explain. 
I wish vou had been behind the curtain to 
hear it all. It is so necessary that you 
should know, and yet it is so hard to tell. 
I spoke up to him, and was quite high- 
spirited.” 

** [| dare say you were.’ 

**T told him out bravely of all the wrong 
he had done me.I did not sit and whim- 
per, I can assure you. Then he talked 
about you—of your attentions.” 

Frai. Greystock, of course, remembered 
the scene among the rocks, and Mr. Gow- 
ran’s wagging head and watchful eyes. 
At the time he had felt certain that some 
use would be made of Andy’s vigilance, 
though he had not traced the connection 
between the man and Mrs. Hittaway. 
If Lord Fawn had heard of the little 
scene, there might doubtless be cause 
for him to talk of ‘‘ attentions.”’ ** What 
did it matter to him?” asked Frank. 
‘“*He is an insolent ass—as I have told 
him once, and shall have to tell him 
again.” 

** | think it did matter, Frank.”’ 


, 
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**T don’t see ita bit. He had resigned 
his rights—whatever they were.”’ 

** But I had not accepted his resignation 
—as they say in the newspapers—nor have 
I now.” 

** You would still marry him? ”’ 

**1 don’t say that, Frank. This is an 
important business, and let us go through 
it steadily. I would certainly like to have 
him again at my feet. Whether I would 
deign to lift him up again is another thing. 
Is not that natural, after what he has 
done to me?”’ 

** Woman's nature.”’ 

* And I am a woman. Yes, Frank. 
I would have him again at my disposal— 
and he is so. He is to write mea long 
letter ; so like a Government-man—isn ‘t 
it? And he has told me already what he 
is to put in the letter. They always do, 
you know. He is to say that he'll marry 
me if I choose.”’ 

** He has promised to say that? ’’ 

**When he said that he would come, | 
made up my mind that he should not go 
out of the house till he had promised that. 
He couldn't get out of it. What had I 
done?”’ Frank thought of the scene 
among the rocks. He did not, of course, 
allude to it, but Lizzie was not so reticent. 
** As to what that old rogue saw down in 
Scotland, I don’t care a bit about it, Frank. 
He has been up in London, and telling 
them all, no doubt. Nasty, dirty eaves- 
dropper! But what does it come to? 
Psha! When he mentioned your name I 
silenced him at once. What could L have 
done, unless I had had some friend? At 
any rate, he is to ask me again in writing 
—and then what shall I say?” 

** You must consult your own heart.” 

““No, Frank; I need not do that. 
Why do you say so?” 

** 1 know not what else to say.”” 

‘© A woman can marry without consult- 
ing her heart. Women do so every day. 
This man is a lord, and has a position. 
No doubt 1 despise him thoroughly—ut- 
terly. I don’t hate him, because he is 
not worth being haied.”’ 

** And yet you would marry him?”’ 

**T have not said so. I will tell you 
this truth, though perhaps you will say 
it is not feminine. I would fain marry 
some one. To beasT have heen for the 
last two years is not a happy condition.” 

**T would not marry a man I despised.”’ 

** Nor would 1—willingly. He is hon 
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est and respectable; and in spite of all 
that has come and gone would, I think, 
behave well to a woman when she was 
onee his wife. Of course, I would prefer 
to marry a man that I could love. But 
it that is impossible, Frank——”’ 

‘ I thought that you had determined 
that you would have nothing to do with 
this lord.” 

*T thought so too. Frank, you have 
known all that [ have thought, and all 
that L have wished. You talk to me of 
marrying where my heart has been given. 
Is it possible that I should do so?” 

** How am T to say?”’ 

** Come, Frank, be true with me. Lam 
forcing myself to speak truth tu you. I 
think that between you and me, at any 
rate, there should be no words spoken 
that are not true. Frank, you know 
where my heart is.’”? As she said this 
she stood over him and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, ‘* Will you answer me 
one question ?’’ 

“TfL can, I will.” 

** Are you engaged to marry Lucy Mor- 
ris?”’ 

‘*T am.” 

** And you intend to marry her?”’ To 
this question he made no immediate an- 
swer. ‘** We are old enough now, Frank, 
to know that something more than what 
you call heart is wanted to make us happy 
when we marry. I will say nothing hard 
of Luey, though she be my rival.” 

“You can say nothing hard of her. 
She is perfect.” 

‘* We will let that pass, though it is 
hardly kind of you, just at the present 
moment. Let her be perfect. Can you 
imurry this perfection without a sixpence 
—you that are in debt, and who never 
could save a sixpence in your life?) Would 
it be for her good—or for yours? You 
have done a foolish thing, sir, and you 
know that you must get out of it.” 

** | know nothing of the kind.” 

You cannot marry Lucy Morris. 
That is the truth. My present need 
makes me bold. Frank, shall I be your 
wife? Such a marriage will not be with- 
out love, at any rate on one side, though 
there be utter indifference on the other.”’ 

* You know I am not indifferent to 
you,” said he, with wicked weakness, 

** Now, at any rate,’’ she continued, 
** you must understand what must he my 
answer tu Lord Fawn. It is you that 


bad 
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must answer Lord Fawn. If my heart is 
to be broken, I may as well break it under 
his roof as another.” 

‘*T have no roof to offer you,”’ he said. 

** But I have one for you,’’ she said, 
throwing her arm round his neck. He 
bore her embrace for e minute, returning 
it with the pressure of his arm ; and then, 
escaping from it, seized his hat and lett 
her standing in the room, 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
THE CORSAIR 1S AFRAID. 


On the following morning— Monday 
morning—there appeared in one of tlie 
daily newspapers the paragraph of which 
Lady Linlithgow had spoken to Lucy 
Morris. ‘* Weare given to understand ”’ 
—newspapers are very frequently given to 
understund—** that a man well-known to 
the London police as an accomplished 
housebreaker, has been arrested in refer- 
ence to the robbery which was effected 
on the 30th of January last at Lady Eus- 
tace’s house in Hertford street. No doubt 
the same persun was concerned in the 
rubbery of her ladyslip’s jewels at Carlisle 
on the night of the 8th of January. The 
mystery which has so long enveloped 
these two affairs, and which has been se 
discreditable to the metropolitan police, 
will now probably be cleared up.”’ ‘There 
was not a word about Patience Crabstick 
in this ; and,as Lizzie observed, the news 
brought by the policeman on Saturday 
night referred only to Patience, and said 
nothing of the arrestofany burglar. The 
ladies in Hertford street scanned the sen- 
tence with the greatest care, and Mrs. 
Carbuncle was very angry because the 
house was said to be Lizzie’s house. © It 
wasn’t my doing,’’ said Lizzie. 

*¢ The policeman caine to you 9! cut it.” 

** 1 didu’t say a word to the mun, and [ 
didn’t want him to come,” 

**T hope it will be all found out now,’ 
said Lucinda. 

‘*L wish it were all clean forgotten,’ 
said Lizzie. ,; 

“Tt ought to be found out,’’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. ‘* But the police should be 
more careful in what they say. [ suppose 
we shall all have to go before the magis- 
trates again.”’ 

Poor Lizzie felt that fresh trouble was 
certainly coming upon her. She had 
learned now that the crime for which she 
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might be prosecuted and punished was 
that of perjury, that even if everything 
was known, she could not be accused of 
stealing, and that if she could only get 
out of the way till the wrath of the mag's- 
trate and policemen should have evapo- 
rated, she might possibly escape altogeth- 
er. At any rate, they could not take her 
income away from her. But how could she 
get out of the way, and how could she en- 
dure to be cross-examined, and looked at, 
and inquired into, by all those who would 
be concerned in the matter? She thought 
that, if only she could have arranged her 
matrimonial affairs before the bad day 
came upon her, she could have endured it 
better. If she might be allowed to see 
Lord George, she could ask for advice— 
could ask fer advice, not as she was al- 
ways forced to do from her cousin, on a 
false statement of facts, but with every- 
thing known and declared. 

On that very day Lord George came to 
Hertford street. He had been there more 
than once, perhaps half a dozen times, 
since the robbery ; but on all these occa- 
sions Lizzie had been in bed, ard he had 
declined to visit her in her chamber. In 
fact, even Lord George had become some- 
what afraid of her since he had been told 
the true story as to the necklace at Car- 
lisle. That story he had heard from her- 
self, and he had also heard from Mr. Ben- 
jamin some other little details as to her 
former life. Mr. Benjamin, whose very 
close attention had been drawn to the 
Eustace diamonds, had told Lord George 
how he had valued them at her ladyship’s 
request, and had caused an iron case to 
be made for them, and how her ladyship 
had on one oceasion endeavored to sel. 
the necklace to him. Mr. Benjamin, who 
certainly was intimate with Lord George, 
wis very fond of talking about the dia- 
monds, and had once suggested to his 
lordship that, were they to become his 
lordship’s by marriage, he, Benjamin, 
might be willing to treat with his lord- 
ship. In regard to treating with her 
ladyship, Mr. Benjamin acknowledged 
that he thought it would be too hazard- 
ous. Then came the robbery of the box, 
and Lord George was all astray. Mr. 
Benjamin was for a while equally astray, 
but neither friend believed in the other 
friend’s innocence. That Lord George 
should suspect Mr. Benjamin was quite 
natural Mr. Benjamin hardly knew 
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what to think ; hardly gave Lord George 
credit fur the necessary courage, skill, 
and energy. But at last, as he began to 
put two and two together, he divined the 
truth, and was enabled to set the docile 
Patience on the wateh over her mistress’s 
belongings. So it had been with Mr. 
Benjamin, who at last was able to satisfy 
Mr. Smiler and Mr. Cann that he had 
been no party to their cruel disappoint- 
ment at Carlisle. How Lord George had 
learned the truth has been told; the truth 
as to Lizzie’s hiding the necklace under 
her pillow and bringing it up to London 
in her desk. But of the facts of the see- 
ond robbery he knew nothing up to this 
morning. He almost suspected that Liz- 
zie had herself again been at work, and 
he was afraid of her. He had promised 
her that he would take care of her, had 
perhaps said enough to make her believe 
that some day he would marry her. He 
hardly remembered what he had said; 
but he was afraid of her. She was so 
wonderfully clever that, if he did not take 
care,’she would get him into some mess 
from which he would be unable to extri- 
eate himself. 

He had never whispered her secret to 
any one; and had still been at a loss 
about the second robbery, when he tvo 
saw the paragraph in the newspaper. 
He went direct to Seotland Yard and 
made inquiry there. His name had been 
so often used in the affair, that such in- 
quiry from him was justified. ‘* Well, 
my lord; yes; we have found out some- 
said Bunfit. ‘** Mr. Benjamin is 


, 


tliing,”’ 
off, you know.’ 

** Benjamin off?” 

** Cut the painter, my lord, and started. 
But what’s the good, now we has the 
wires? ”’ 

** And who were the thieves?”’ 


* Ah, my lord, that’s telling.  Per- 
haps I don’t know. Perhaps Ido. Per- 
haps two or three of us knows. You'll 
hear all in good time, my lord.”’ Mr. 


Bunfit wished to appear communicative 
because he knew but little himself. Ga- 
ger, in the meanest possible manner, had 
kept the matter very close; but the fact 
that Mr. Benjamin had started suddenly 
on foreign travel had become known to 
Mr. Bunfit. 

Lord George had been very careful, 
asking no question about the necklace ; 
no question which would have shown that 
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he knew that the necklace had been in 
Hertford street when the robbery took 
place there; but it seemed to him now 
that the police must be aware that it was 
sv. The arrest had been made because of 
the rubbery in Hertford street, and be- 
cause of that arrest Mr. Benjamin had 
taken his departure. Mr. Benjamin was 
too big a man to have concerned himself 
deeply in the smaller matters which had 
then been stolen. 

From Scotland Yard Lord George went 
direct to Hertford street. He was in 
want of money, in want of a settled home, 
in want of a future income, and altogether 
unsatisfied with his present mode of life. 
Lizzie Eustace, no doubt, would take 
him, unless she had told her secret to 
some other lover. ‘To have his wife, im- 
mediately on her marriage, or even before 
it, arraigned for perjury, would not be 
pleasant. ‘There was very much in the 
whole affair of which he would not be 
proud as he led his bride to the altar; 
but a man dves not expect to get four 
thousand pounds a year for nothing. 
Lord George, at any rate, did not con- 
ceive himself to be ina position to do so, 
Ilad there not been something crooked 
about Lizzie, a screw loose, as people say, 
she would never have been within his 
reach. There are men who always ride 
lame horses, and yet see as much of the 
hunting as others. Lord George, when 
he had begun to think that, after the 
tale which he had foreed her to tell him, 
she had caused the diamonds to be stolen 
by her own maid out of her own desk, be- 
came almost afraid of her, But now, as 
he looked at the matter again and again, 
he believed that the second robbery had 
been genuine. Ime did not quite make up 
his mind, but he went to Hertford street 
resolved to see her. 

He asked for her, and was shown at 
once into her own sitting-room. ‘So you 
have come at last,’’ she said. 

** Yes; [ve come at last. It would not 
have done for me to come up to you when 
you were in bed. Those women down- 
stairs would have talked about it every- 
where ”’ 

‘*T suppose they would,’’ said Lizzie 
alm st piteously. 

‘*1t wouldn’t have been at all wise 
after all that has heen said. People 
would have been sure to suspect that I 
had got the things out of your desk.”’ 


**Oh, no; not that.’’ 

**T wasn’t going to run the risk, my 
dear.’’? His manner to her was anything 
but civil, anything but complimentary. 
If this was his Corsair humor, she was 
not sure that a Corsair might be agree- 
able to her. ‘* And now tell me what 
you know about this second robbery.”’ 

‘*T know nothing, Lord George.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you dv. You know some- 
thing. You know, at any rate, that the 
diamonds were there.”’ 

** Yes; I know that.”’ 

** And that they were taken? ”’ 

** Of course they were taken.”’ 

** You are sure of that?’’ There was 
something in his manner absolutely inso- 
lent to her. Frank was affectionate, and 
even Lord Fawn treated her with defer- 
ence. ‘* Because, you know, you have 
been very clever. ‘To tell you the truth, 
I did not think at first that they bad been 
really stolen. It might, you know, have 
been a little game to get them out of your 
own hands, between you and your maid.” 

**1 don’t know what you take me for, 
Lord George.”’ 

“*T take you fora lady who for a long 
time got the better of the police and the 
magistrates, and who managed to shilt 
all the trouble off your own shoulders on 
to those of other people. You have heard 
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that they have taken one of the thieves ? 

** And they have got the girl.” 

‘Have they? I didn’t know that. 
That scoundrel Benjamin has levanted 
too.”’ P 

** Levanted! ’’ said Lizzie, raising both 
her hands, 

** Not an hour too soon, my lady. And 
now what do you mean to do? ”’ 

‘* What ought [ to do?” 

** Of course the whole truth will come 
out.” 

** Must it come out 

** Not a doubt of that. How can it be 
helped?” 

** You won’t tell. You promised that 
you would not.” 

‘*Psha; promised! If they put me ins 
witness-box of course [ must tell. When 
you come to this kind of work, promises 
don’t go for much, I don’t know that 
they ever do. What is a broken prom- 
ise?” 

**Tt’s a story,”’ said Lizzie, in innocent 
amazement. 

** And what was it you told when you 
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were upon your oath at Carlisle; and 
again when the magistrate came here? ”’ 

‘*Oh, Lord George ; how unkind you 
are to me!”’ 

** Patience Crabstick will tell it all, 
without any help from me. Don’t you 
see that the whole thing must be known? 
She’ll say where the diamonds were 
found; and how did they come there, if 
you didn’t put them there? As for tell- 
ing, there'll be telling enough. You’ve 
only two things to do.” 

‘* What are they, Lord George? ”’ 

**Go off, like Mr. Benjamin; or else 
make a clean breast of it. Send for John 
Eustace and tell him the whole. For his 
brother’s sake he’ll make the best of it. 
Ic will all be published, and then per- 
haps there will be an end of it.” 

**T couldn’t do that, Lord George,” 
said Lizzie, bursting into tears. 

** You ask me, and I can only tell you 
what [ think. That you should be able to 
keep the history of the diamonds a secret, 
does not seem to me to be upon the cards. 
No doubt people who are rich, and are 
connected with rich people, and have 
great friends—who are what the world 
call swells—have great advantages over 
their inferiors when they get into trouble, 
You are the widow of a baronet, and you 
have an uncle a bishop, and another a 
dean, and a countess for an aunt. You 
have a brother-in-law and a first-cousin in 
Parliament, and your father was an ad- 
miral. The other day you were engaged 
to marry a peer.” 

** Oh yes,”’ said Lizzie, ‘‘ and Lady Glen- 
cora Palliser is my particular friend.”’ 

**She is; is she? So much the better. 
Lady Glencora, no doubt, is a very swell 
among swells.” 

‘¢The Duke of Omnium would do any- 
thing for me,’’ said Lizzie with enthusi- 
asin. 

‘“Tf you were nobody, you would of 
course be indicted for perjury, and would 
go to prison. As it is, if you will tell all 
your story to one of your swell friends, I 
think it very likely that you may be pull- 
ed through. I should say that Mr. Eus- 
tace, or your cousin Greystock, would be 
the best.’’ 

** Why couldn’t you do it? You know 
it all. I told you because—because—he- 
cause [ thought you would be the kindest 
to me,”’ 

‘* You told me, my dear, because you 
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thovght it would not matter much with 
me, and L appreciate the compliment. I 
can do nothing for you. I am not near 
enough to those who wear wigs.”’ 

Lizzie did not above half understand 
him—did not at all understand him when 
he spoke of these who wore wigs, and was 
quite dark to his irony about her great 
friends—but she did perceive that he was 
in earnest in recommending her to con- 
fess. She thought about it for a moment 
in silence, and the more she thought the 
more she felt that she could not do it. 
Had he not suggested a second alternative 
—that she should go off, like Mr. Benja- 
min? It might be possible that she should 
go off, and yet be not quite like Mr. Ben- 
jamin. In that case ought she not to go 
under the protection of her Corsair? 
Would not that be the proper way of go- 
ing? ‘* Might L not go abroad, just for a 
time?’ she asked. 

** And so let it blow over?”’ 

** Just so, you know.” 

“‘It is possible that you might,” he 


said. ‘* Not that it would blow over al- 
together. Everybody would know it. It 


is too late now to stop the police, and if 
you meant to be off you should be off at 
once—to-day or to-morrow.”’ 

** Oh dear!”’ 

“‘Indecd, there’s no saying whether 
they will let you go. You could start 
now, this moment; and if you were at 
Dover could get over to France. But 
when once it is known that you had the 
necklace all that time in your own desk, 
any magistrate, I imagine, could stop 
you. You'd better have some lawyer you 
can trust; not that blackguard Mopus.”’ 

Lord George had certainly brought her 
no comfort. When he told her that she 
might go at once if she chose, she remem- 
bered, with a pang of agony, that she had 
already overdrawn her account at the 
bankers. She was the actual possessor of 
an income of four thousand pounds a year, 
and now, in her terrible strait, she could 
not stir because she had not money with 
which to travel. Had all things been 
well with her, she could, no doubt, have 
gone to her bankers and have arranged 
this little difficulty. But as it was she 
could not move, because her purse was 
empty. 

Lord George sat looking at her and 
thinking whether he would make tlhe 
plunge and ask her to be his wile, with 
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all her impediments and drawbacks about 
her. He had been careful to reduce her 
to such a condition of despair that she 
would undoubtedly have accepted him 
s0 that she might have some one to lean 
upon in her trouble; but as he looked at 
her he doubted. She was such a mass of 
deceit that he was afraid of ber. She 
might say that she would marry him, and 
then, when the storm was over, refuge to 
keep her word. She might be in debt al- 
most to any amount. She might be al- 
ready married for anything that he knew. 
He did know that she was subject to all 
manner of penalties for what she\ had 
done. He looked at her and told himself 
that she was very pretty. But in spite of 
her beauty his judgment went against 
her. He did not dare to share his—even 
his boat, with so dangerous a fellow-pas- 
senger. ‘* That’s my advice,’’ he said, 
getting up from his chair. 

** Are you going?” 

*“*Well; yes; [don’t know what else I 
can do for you.” 

** You are so unkind, He shrugged 
his shoulders, just touched her hand, and 
left the room without saying anuther word 
to her. 


” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
LIZZIE’S LAST SCHEME. 

Lizzie, when she was left alone, was 
very angry with the Corsair—in truth 
more sincerely angry than she had ever 
been with any of her lovers, or perhaps 
with any human being. Sincere, true, 
burning wrath was not the fault to which 
she was most exposed. She could snap 
and snarl and hate, and say severe things. 
She could quarrel, and fight, and be ma- 
licious. But to be full of real wrath was 
uncommon with her. Now she was an- 
gry. She had been civil, more than civil, 
to Lord George. She had opened her 
house to him and her heart. She had told 
him her great secret. She had implored 
his protection. She had thrown herself 
into his arms. And now he had rejected 
her. That he should have been rough 
to her was only in aceordance with the po- 
etical attributes which she had attributed 
to him. But his roughness should have 
been streaked with tenderness. He should 
not have left her roughly. In the whole 
interview he had not said a loving word to 
her. He had given her advice—which 


might be good or bad—but he had given 
itas to one whom he despised. He had 
spoken to her throughout the interview 
exactly as he might have spoken to Sir 
Griffin Tewett. She could not analyze 
her feelings thoroughly, but she felt that 
because of what had passed between thein, 
by reason of his knowledge of her secret, 
he had robbed her of all that observance 
which was due to her as a woman and a 
lady. She had been roughly used before, 
by people of inferior rank who had seen 
through her ways, Andrew Gowran had 
insulted her, Patience Crabstick had ar- 
gued with her. Benjamin, the employer 
of thieves, bad been familiar with her. 
But hitherto, in what she was pleased to 
call her own set, she had always been 
treated with that courtesy which ladies 
seldom fail to receive. She understood it 
all. She knew how much of mere word- 
service there often is in such complimen- 
tary usage. But, nevertheless, it implies 
respect and an acknowledgment of the 
position of her who is so respected. Lord 
George had treated her as one schoolboy 
treats another. 

And he had not spoken to her one word 
of love. Love will exeuse roughness. 
Spoken love will palliate even spoken 
roughness. Had he once called her his 
own Lizzie, he might have scolded her as 
he pleased—might have abused her to the 
top of his bent. But as there had been 
nothing of the manner of a gentleman to 
a lady, so also had‘ there been nothing of 
the lover to his mistress. That dream was 
over, Lord George was no longer a Cor- 
sair, but a brute. 

But what should she do? Even a brute 
may speak truth. She was to have gone 
to a theatre that evening with Mrs. Car- 
buncle, but she stayed at home thinking 
over her position. She heard nothing 
throughout the day from the police; and 
she made up her mind that, unless she 
were stopped by the police, she would go 
to Scotland on the day but one following. 
She thought that she was sure that she 
would do so; but of course she must be 
guided by events as they occurred. She 
wrote, however, to Miss Macnulty saying 
that she would come, and she told Mrs, 
Carbuncle of her proposed journey as that 
lady was leaving the house for the thea- 
tre. On the following morning, however, 
news came which again made her journey 
doubtful. There was another paragraph 
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in the newspaper about the robbery, ac- 
knowledging the former paragraph to 
have been in some respect erroneous. 
**The accomplished housebreaker ”’ had 
not been arrested. A confederate of the 
** accomplished housebreaker ’’ was in the 
hands of the police, and the police were 
on the track of the ** accomplished house- 
breaker ’’ himself. Then there was a line 
or two alluding ina very mysterious way 
to the disappearance of a certain jeweller. 
Taking it altogether, Lizzie thought that 
there was ground for hope, and that at 
any rate there would be delay, She 
would perhaps put off going to Scotland 
for yet aday or two. Was it not necessa- 
ry that she should wait for Lord Fawn’s 
answer; and would it not be incumbent 
on her cousin Frank to send ber some ac- 
count of himself after the abrupt manner 
in which he had left her? 

If in real truth she should be driven to 
tell her story to any one, and she began to 
think that she was so driven, she would tell 
it to him. She believed more in his regard 
for her than that of any other human be- 
ing. She thought that he would in truth 
have been devoted to her, had he not be- 
come entangled with that wretched little 
governess. And she thought that if he 
could see his way out of that scrape, he 
would marry her even yet; would marry 
her, and he good to her, so that her dream 
of a poetical phase of life should not be al- 
together dissolved. Afterall, the diamonds 
were her own. She had not stolen them. 
When perplexed in the extreme hy magis- 
trates and policemen, with nobody near 
her whom she trusted to give her advice 
—for Lizzie now of course declared to 
herself that she had never for a moment 
trusted the Corsair—she had fallen into 
an error, and said what was not true. As 
she practised it before the glass, she 
thought that she could tell her story ina 
becoming manner, with becoming tears, 
to Frank Greystock. And were it not jor 
Lucy Morris, she thought that he would 
take her with all her faults and all her 
burdens. 

As for Lord Fawn, she knew well enough 
that, let him write what he would, and 
renew his engagement in what most for- 
mal manner might be possible, he would 
be off again when he learned the facts as 
to that night at Carlisle. She had broucht 
him to succumb, because he could no 
longer justify his treatment of her by ref- 
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erence to the diamonds. But when once 
all the world should know that she had 
twice perjured herself, his justification 
would be complete and his escape would 
be certain. 
ply to achieve that revenge which ske had 
promised herself. Her effort—her last 
final effort—must be made to secure the 
hand and heart of her cousin Frank. 
** Ah, ‘tis his heart I want,’’ she said to 
herself. 

She must settle something before she 
went to Scotland, if there was anything 
that could be settled. If she could only 
geta promise from Frank before all her 
treachery had been exposed, he probably 
would remain true to his promise. He 
would not desert her as Lord Fawn had 
done. Then, after much thinking of it, 
she resolved upon a scheme which, of all 
her schemes, was the wickedest. Whhat- 
ever it might cost her, she would create a 
separation between Frank Greystock and 
Lacy Morris. Having determined upon 
this, she wrote to Lucy, asking her to call 
in Hertford street at a certain hour. 


She would use his letter sim- 


‘Dear Lucy: [ particularly want to 
Pray come to me 
at twelve to-morrow. I will send the car- 
riage fur you, and it will take you back 
again. Pray do this. We used to love 
one another, and I am sure [ love you still. 
** Your affectionate old friend, 
** Lizzix.’ 


see you, on business, 


’ 


As a matter of course, Lucy went to 
her. 
the part she was to play with all possible 
care, even to the words which she was to 
use. The greeting was at first kindly, for 
Lucy had almost forgotten the bribe that 
had been offered to her, and had quite for- 
given it. Lizzie Eustace never could he 
dear to her; but, so Lucy had thoug!t 
during her happiness, this former friend 
of hers was the cousin of the man who 
was to be her husband, and was dear t» 
Of course she had forgiven the of- 

* And now, dear, I want to ask 
you a question,’’ Lizzie said; ** or rather, 
perhaps, not a question. I can do it bet- 
ter than that. I think that my cousin 
Frank once talked of—of making you bis 
wife.’ Lucy answered not a word, but 
she trembled in every limb, and the color 
her face. ‘* Was it 


Lizzie, before the interview, studied 


him. 
fence. 


came to 
dear?’’ 


‘** What if it was? I don’t know why 


not so, 
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you should ask me any question like that 
about myself,’’ 

** Is he not my cousin? ”’ 

“Yes, he is your cousin. Why don’t 
you ask him? You see him every day, I 
suppose ?’? 

** Nearly every day.’’ 

** Why do you send for me, then? ” 

‘It is so hard to tell you, Lucy. I have 
sent to you in good faith, and in love. I 
could have gone to you, only for the old 
vulture, who would not have Jet us had a 
word in peace. I do see him, constantly. 
And I love him dearly.”’ 

‘That is nothing to me,” said Lucy. 
Anybody hearing them, and not knowing 
them, would have said that Lucy’s man- 
ner was harsh in the extreme. 

** Ife has told me everything.’’ Lizzie, 
when she said this, paused, looking at her 
vietim, ‘* He has told me things which 
he could not mention to you. It was only 
yesterday—the day before yesterday—that 
he was speaking to me of his debts. I of- 
fered to place all that [ have at his dispo- 
sul, so as to free him, but he would not 
take my money.” 

“ Of course he would not.”’ 

‘* Not my money alone. Then he told 
me that he was engaged to you. He had 
never told me before, but yet I knew it. It 
all came out then. Lucy, though he is 
engaged to you, it is me that he loves.”’ 

“T don’t believe it,’? said Lucy. 

** You can’t make me angry, Lucy, be 
cause my heart bleeds for you.” 

** Nonsense ! trash! [ don’t want your 
heart to bleed. I don’t believe you've 
gota heart, You’ve got money; I know 
that.” 

** And he hasgotnone. If I did not love 
him, why should I wish to give him all 
that have? Is not that disinterested ?”’ 

**No. You are always thinking of 
yourself. You couldn't be disinterested.”’ 

** And of whomare you thinking? Are 
you doing the best for him—a man in his 
position, without money, ambitious, sure 
to succeed, if want of money does not stop 
him—in wishing hiin to marry a girl with 
nothing? Cannot I do more for him than 
you ean?” 

**T could work for bim on my knees, I 
love him so truly.” 

** Would that do him any service? He 
cannot marry you. Does he ever see you? 
Does he write to you as though you were 
te be his wife? Do you not know that it 
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is all over ?—that it must be over? It 
is impossible that he should marry you. 
But if you will give him back his word, 
he shall be my husband, and shall have all 
that I possess. Now, let us see who loves 
hiin best.” 

**T do,’ said Lucy. 

** How will you show it?” 

*‘ There is no need that I should show 
it. He knows it. The only one in the 
world to whom [I wish it to be known, 
knows it already well enough. Did you 
send to me for this ?”’ 

** Yes—for this.”’ 

** It is for him to tell me the tidings— 
not for you. You are nothing to me—no- 
thing. And what you say to me now is 
all for yourself—not for him. But it is 
true that he dues not see me. It is true 
that he does not write to me. You may 
tell him from me—for I cannot write to 
him myself—that he may do whatever is 
best for him. But if you tell him that L 
do not love him better than all the world, 
you will lie to him. And if you say that 
he loves you better than he does me, that 
also will be a lie. I know his heart.’ 

* But, Luey—”’ 

**T will hear no more. He can doas 
he pleases. If money be more to him than 
love and honesty, let him marry you. | 
shall never trouble him; he may be sure 
of that. As for you, Lizzie, I hope that 
Wwe mnay never meet again.”’ 

She would not get into the Eustace-Car- 
buncle carriage, which was waiting for 
her at the door, but walked back to Bru- 
ton s'reet. She did not doubt but that it 
was all over with her now. That Lizzie 
Eustace was an inveterate liar, she knew 
well; but she did believe that the liar had 
on this occasion been speaking truth. 
Lady Fawn was not a liar, and Lady Fawn 
had told her the same. And, had she 
wanted more evidence, did not her lover's 
conduct give it? ‘It is because I am 
poor,”’ she said to herself—‘ for 1 know 
well that he loves me.”’ 





CHAPTER LXV. 
TRIBUTE. 


Lizzie put off her journey to Scotland 
from day to day, though her cousin Frank 
continually urged upon her the expediency 
of going. There were various reasons, he 
said, why she should go. Her child was 
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there, and it was proper that she should 
be with her child. She was living at pre- 
sent with people whose reputation did nut 
stand high, and as to whom all manner 
of evil reports were flying about the town. 
It was generally thought—so said Frank— 
that that Lord George de Bruce Carruthers 
had assisted Mr. Benjamin in stealing the 
diamonds, and Frank himself did not 
hesitate to express his belief in the accu- 
sation. ‘Oh no, that cannot be,” said 
Lizzie, trembling. But, though she re- 
jected the supposition, she did not reje-t 
it very firmly. ‘‘ And then, you know,” 
continued Lizzie, ‘‘ I never see him, F 
have actually only set eyes on him once 
since the second robbery, and then just for 
a minute. Of course I used to know him 
—down at Portray—but now we are 
strangers.’? Frank went on with his ob- 
jections. He declared that the manner in 
which Mrs, Carbuncle had got up the 
match between Lucinda Roanoake and Sir 
Griffin was shameful—all the world was 
declaring that it was shameful—that she 
had not a penny, that the girl was an ad- 
venturer, and that Sir Griffin was an ob- 
stinate, pig-headed, ruined idiot. It was 
expedient on every account that Lizzie 
should take herself away from that ** lot.”’ 
The answer that Lizzie desired to make 
was very simple. Let me go as your be- 
trothed bride, and J will start to-morrow 
to Scotland or elsewhere, as you may di- 
rect. Let that little affair be settled, and 
I shall be quite as willing to get out of 
London as you can be tosend me. But [ 
ain in such a peck of troubles that some- 
thing must be settled. And as it seems 
that after all the police are still astray 
about the necklace, perhaps [ needn’t run 
away from them for a little while even 
yet. She did not say this. She did not 
even in so many words make the first pro- 
position. But she did endeavor to make 
Frank understand that she would obey his 
dictation if he would earn the right to die- 
tate. He either did not or would not un- 
derstand her, and then she became angry 
with him—or pretended to be angry. 
* Really, Frank,’’ she said, * you are 
hardly fair to me.” 

‘* In what way am T unfair?” 

*“ You come here and abuse all my 
friends, and tell me to go here and go 
there, just as though I were a child. And 
—and—and-—”’ 

* And what, Lizzie?” 
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“You know what I mean. You are 
one thing one day, and one another. I 
hope Miss Lucy Morris was quite well 
when you last heard from her?” 

“ You have no right to speak to me of 
Lucy—at least, not in disparagement.” 

*« You are treating her very badly—you 
know that.” 

“Tam.” 

‘Then why don’t you give it up? Why 
don’t you let her haye her chances—to dv 
what she can with them? You know very 
well that you can’t marry her. You know 
that you ought not to have asked her. 
You talk of Miss Roanoke and Sir Griffin 
Tewett. There are people quite as bad 
as Sir Griffin, or Mrs, Carbuncle either. 
Don’t suppose] am speaking for myself. 
I’ve given up all that idle fancy long ago. 
I shall never marry a second time myself. 
I have made up my mind to that. I have 
suffered too much already.’? Then she 
burst into tears. 

lie dried her tears and comforted her, 
and forgave all the injurious things she 
had said of him, It is almost impossi!ile 
for a man—a man under forty and unmar- 
ried, and who is not a philosopher — to 
have familiar and affectionate intercourse 
with a beautiful young woman, and carry 
it on as he might do witha friend of the 
other sex. In his very heart Greystock 
despised this woman ; he had told himself 
over and over again that were there no 
Lucy in the case he would not marry her ; 
that she was affected, unreal—and in fact 
a liar in every word and look and motion 
which came from her with premeditation. 
Judging, not from her own account, but 
from circumstances as he saw them, and 
such evidence as had reached him, he did 
not condemn her in reference to the dia- 
monds. He had never for a moment con- 
ceived that she had secreted them. He 
acquitted her altogether from those special 
charges which had been widely circulated 
against her; but nevertheless he knew her 
to be heartlessand bad. He had told him- 
self a dozen times that it would be well 
fur him that she should be married and 
taken out of his hands. And yet he loved 
her after a fashion, and was prone to sit 
near her, and was fool enough to be flat- 
tered by her caresses, When she would 
lay her hand on his arm, a thrill of pleas- 
him. And yet he 


ure went through 


would willingly have seen any decent man 
take her andmarry her, making a bargain 
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that he should never see her again. 
Young or old, men are apt to become 
Merlins when they encounter Viviens. On 
this occasion he left her, disgusted indeed, 
but not having told her that he was dis- 
gusted. ** Come again, Frank, to-morrow, 
won't you?’’ she said. He made her no 
promise as he went, nor had she expected 
it. He had left her quite abruptly the 
other day, and he now went away almost 
in the same fashion. But she was not 
surprised, She understood that the task 
she had in hand was one very difficult to 
be accomplished—and she did perceive in 
sume dark way that, good as her acting 
Was, it was not quite goodenough. Lucy 
held her ground because she was real. 
You may knock about a diamond and not 
even scratch it, whereas paste in rough 
usage betrays itself. Lizzie, with all her 
self-assuring protestations, knew that she 
was paste, and knew that Lucy was real 
stone. Why could she not force herself to 
act a little better, so that the paste might 
be as good as the stone—might at least 
seem to be as good? ‘If he despises me 
now ; what will he say when he finds it 
all out? ’? she asked herself. 

As for Frank Greystock himself, though 
he had quite made up his mind about 
Lizzie Eustace, he wasstill in doubt about 
the other girl. At the present moment he 
wus making over two thousand pounds a 
year, and yet was more in debt now than 
le had been a year ago. When he at- 
tempted to look at his affiirs, he could 
not even remember what had become of 
his money. He did not gamble. He had 
no little yacht, costing him about six hun- 
dred a year. He kept one horse in Lon- 
don, and one only. He had no house. 
And when he could spare time from his 
work, he was generally entertained at the 
And yet from day 
to day his condition seemed to become 
worse and worse. It was true that he 
never thought of half-a-sovereign ; that in 
calling for wine at his club he was never 
influenced by the cost ; that it seemed to 
him quite rational to keep a cab waiting 
for him half the day, that in going or com- 
ing he never calculated expense, that in 
giving an order to a tailor he never dreamed 
ofanything beyond hisown comfort. Nev- 
ertheless, when he recounted witi pride his 
great economies, reminding himself that 
he,a successful man, with a large income 
aad no family, kept neither hunters, nor 


houses of his friends. 
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yacht, nor moor, and that he did not game 
ble, he did think it very hard that he 
should be embarrassed. But he was em- 
barrassed, and in that condition could 1t 
be right for him to marry a girl without 
a shilling? 

In these days Mrs, Carbuncle was very 
urgent with her friend not to leave Lon- 
don till after the marriage. Lizzie had 
given no promise, had only been induced 
to promise that the loan of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds should not be 
held to have any bearing on the wedding 
present to be made to Lucinda, That 
could be got on credit from Messrs. Har- 
ter and Benjamin; for though Mr. Ben- 
jamin was absent—on a little tour through 
Europe in search of precious stones in the 
cheap markets old Mr, Harter suggested 
—the business went on the same as ever. 
There was a good deal of consultation 
about the present, and Mrs, Carbuncle at 
last decided, no doubt with the concur- 
rence of Miss Roanoke, that it should 
consist simply of silver forks and spoons— 
real silver as far as the money would go. 
Mrs. Carbuncle herself went with her 
friend to select the articles—as to which 
perhaps we shall do her no injustice in 
saying that a ready sale, should such a 
lamentable occurrence ever become nec- 
essary, was one of the objects which she 
had in view. Mrs. Carbuncle’s investi- 
gations as to the quality of the metal 
quite won Mr. Harter’s respect ; and it 
will probably be thought that she exacted 
no more than justice—seeing that the 
thing had become a matter of bargain— 
in demanding that the thirty-five pounds 
should be stretched to fifty, because the 
things were boughton long eredit. ** My 
dear Lizzie,’’ Mrs. Carbanele said, ** the 
dear girl won’t have an ounce more than 
she would have got, had you me into 
another sort of shop with thirty-live sov- 
ereigns in your hand.” Lizzie growled, 
but Mrs. Carbuncele’s final argument was 





conclusive. ‘*T'll tell you what we'll 
do,’ said she ; ** we'll take thirty pounds 
down in ready money.”? ‘There was no 


answer to be made to so reasona)le a prop- 
osition. 

The presents to be made to Lucinda 
were very much thought of in Hertford 
street at this time, and Lizzie—independ- 
ently of any feeling that she might have 
as to her own contribution—did all she 
could to assist the collection of tribute. 
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It was quite understood that as a girl can 
only be married once—for a widow's 
chance in such matters amounts to but 
littlke—everything should be done to gath- 
er toll from the tax-payers of society. It 
was quite fair on such an occasion that 
men should be given to understand that 
sumething worth having was expected— 
no trumpery thirty-shilling piece of crock- 
ery, no insignificant glass bottle, or fan- 
tastic paper-knile of no real yalue what- 
ever, but got up just to put money into 
the tradesmen’s hands. ‘To one or two 
elderly gentlemen upon whom Mrs. Car- 
buncle had smiled, she ventured to sug- 
gest in plain words that a check was the 
most convenient eadeau. ‘* What do you 
say toa couple of sovereigns?” one sar- 
castic old gentleman replied, upon whom 
probably Mrs. Carbuncle had not smiled 
enough. She laughed and congratulated 
her sarcastic friend upon his joke—but 
the two sovereigns were left upon the 
table, and went to swell the spoil. 

** You must do something handsome for 
Lucinda,’’ Lizzie said to her cousin. 

** What do you call handsome ?”’ 

** You are a bachelor and a Member of 
Parliament. Say fifteen pounds.”’ 

** Til be —— ifI do,’ said Frank, who 
was beginning to be very much disgust- 
ed with the house in Hertford street. 
** There’s a five-pound note, and you may 
do what you please with it.”’ Lizzie gave 
over the five-pound note—the identical 
bit of paper that had come from Frank ; 
and Mrs. Carbuncle, no doubt, did do 
what she pleased with it. 

There was almost a quarrel because 
Lizzie, after much consideration, declared 
that she did not see her way to get a pres- 
ent from the Duke of Omnium. She had 
talked so much to Mrs. Carbuncle about 
the duke that Mrs. Carbuncle was almost 
justified in making the demand. ‘It 
isn’t the value, you know,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle ; ‘‘ neither I nor Lucinda would 
think of that; but it would look so well 
to have the dear duke’s name on some- 
thing.”” Lizzie declared that the duke 
was unapproachable on such subjects, 
‘*There you're wrong,’’ said Mrs. Car- 
buncle. ‘‘I happen to know there is 
nothing his grace likes so much as giving 
wedding presents.’’ This was the harder 
upon Lizzie as she actually did succeed in 
saying such kind things about Lucinda 
that Lady Glencora sent Miss Roanoke the 
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prettiest smelling-bottle in the world. 
**You don’t mean to say you've givena 
present to the future Lady Tewett?”’ said 
Mine. Max Givesler to ber friend. ** Why 
not? Sir Griffin can’t hurt me. When 
one begins to be good-natured why 
shouldn’t one be good-natured a!l round ?”’ 
Mme. Max remarked that it might per- 
haps be preferable to put an end to good- 
nature altogether. ‘* There L dare say 
you’re right, my dear,’’ said Lady Glen- 
cora. ‘* L’ve long felt that making pres- 
ents means nothing. Only if one has a 
lot of money and people like it, why 
shouldn’t one? Il’ve made so many to 
people I hardly ever saw, that one more tu 
Lady Tewett can’t hurt.” 

Perhaps the most wonderful affair in 
that campaign was the spirited attack 
which Mrs. Carbuncle made on a certain 
Mrs. Hanbury Smith, who for the last six 
or seven years had not been among Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s more intimate friends. Mrs. 
Hanbury Smith lived with her husband in 
Paris, but before her marriage had known 
Mrs. Carbuncle in London. Her father, 
Mr.. Bunbury Jones, had from certain 
causes chosen to show certain civilities to 
Mrs. Carbuncle just at the period of his 
daughter’s marriage, and Mrs. Carbuncle, 
being perhaps at that moment well sup- 
plied with ready money, had presented a 
marriage present. From that to this 
present day Mrs. Carbuncle had seen 
nothing of Mrs. Hanbury Smith nor of 
Mr. Banbury Jones, but she was not the 
woman to waste the return value of such 
a transaction. A present so given was 
seed sown in the earth—seed, indeed, that 
could not be expected to give back twen- 
ty-fold, or even ten-fold, but still seed 
from which a crop should be expected. So 
she wrote to Mrs. Hanbury Smith explain- 
ing that her darling niece Lucinda was 
about to be married to Sir Griffin Tewett, 
and that, as she had no child of her 
own, Lucinda was the sume to her as a 
idaughter. And then, lest there might be 
any want of comprehension, she expressed 
her own assurance that her friend would 
be glad to have an opportunity of recipro- 
cating the feelings which had been evinced 
on the oecasion of her own marriage. ‘ It 
is no good mincing matters nowadays,” 
Mrs. Carbuncle would have said, had any 
friend pointed out to her that she was 
taking strong measures in the exaction of 
toll. ‘* People have come to understand 
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that a spade is a spade, and £10 £10,” 
she would have said. Had Mrs. Hanbary 
Smith not noticed the application, there 
might perhaps have been an end of it, 
but she was silly enough to send over 
from Paris a little trumpery bit of finery, 
bought in the Palais Royal for ten franes. 
Whereupon Mrs. Carbuncle wrote the 
fullowing letter : 


**My Dear Mrs. Hansury Swira: Lu- 
cinda has received your little brooch, and 
is much obliged to you for thinking of 
her; but you must remember that when 
you were married I sent you a bracelet 
which cost £10. If I had a daughter of 
my own [I should, of course, expect that 
she would reap the benefit of this on her 
marriage, and my niece is the same to me 
asa daughter. I think that this is quite 
understood now among people in society. 
Lucinda will be disappointed much if you 
do not send her what she thinks she has a 
right to expect. Of course you can deduct 
the brooch if you please. 

** Yours, very sincerely, 
** Jang CARBUNCLE.”’ 


Mr. Hanbury Smith was something of a 
wag, and caused his wife tou write back as 
fulluws : 


**Dear Mrs. Carnuncre: I quite ac- 
knowledge the reciprocity system, but 
don’t think it extends to descendants, cer- 
tainly not to nieces. I acknowledge, tvo, 
the present quoted at £10. I thought it 
had been £7 L0s.’’—** The nasty mean crea- 
ture,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, when showing 
the correspondence to Lizzie, ‘* must have 
been to the tradesman to inquire! The 
price named was £10, but I got £2 10s, 
off for ready money ’’—‘* At your second 
marriage I will do what is needful; but I 
can assure you | haven’t recognized nieces 
with any of my friends, 

‘* Yours, very truly, 
**CaroLine Hansury Swrra.”’ 


The correspondence was carried no fur- 
ther, for not even cana Mrs. Carbuncle 
exact payment of such a debt in any es- 
tablished court; but she inveighed bitter- 
iy against the meanness of Mrs. Smith, 
telling the story openly, and never feeling 
that she had told it against herself. In 
her set it was generally thought that she 
had done quite right. 

She managed better with old Mr, Cabob, 
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who had certainly received many of Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s smiles, and who was very 
rich. Mr. Cabob did as he was desired, 
and sent a check—a check for £20; and 
added a message that he hoped Miss Roa- 
noke would buy with it some little thing 
that she liked. Miss Roanoke, or her aunt 
for her, liked a thirty guinea ring, and 
bought it, having the bill for the balance 
sent up to Mr. Cabob. Mr. Cabob, who 
probably knew that he must pay well for 
his smiles, never said anything about it. 

Lady Eustace went into all this work, 
absolutely liking it. She had felt nothing 
of anger even as regarded her own contri- 
bution, much as she had struggled to re- 
duce the amount. People, she felt, ought 
to be sharp; and it was nice to look at 
pretty things, and to be cunning about 
them. She would have applied to the 
Duke of Omnium had she dared, and was 
very triamphant when she got the smell- 
ing-bottle from Lady Glencora. But Lu- 
cinda herself took no part whatever in all 
these things. Nothing that Mrs. Carbun- 
cle could say would induce her to take any 
interest in them, or even in the trousseau, 
which, without reference to expense, was 
being supplied chiefly on the very indif- 
ferent credit of Sir Griffin. What Lucin- 
da had to say about the matter was said 
solely to her aunt, Neither Lady Eustace, 
nor Lord George, nor even the maid who 
dressed her, heard any of her complaints. 
Bat complain she did, and that with ter- 
rible energy. ‘* What is the use of it, 
Aunt Jane? I shall never have a house 
to put them into.”’ 


‘** What nonsense, my dear! Why 
shouldn’t you have a house as well as 
others?” 

** And if I had, I should never care for 


them. I hate them. What does Lady 
Glencora Palliser or Lord Fawn care for 
me?’’ Even Lord Fawn had been put un- 
der requisition, and had sent a little box 
full of stationery. 

*¢ They are worth money, Lucinda ; and 
when a girl marries she always gets 
them.”’ 

** Yes; and when they come from peo- 
ple who love her, and who pour them into 
her lap with kisses, because she has given 
herself to a man she loves, then it must 
be nice. Oh, if I were marrying a poor 
man, and a poor friend had given mea 
gridiron to help me to cook my husband's 
dinner, how I could have valued it'”’ 
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** [don’t know that you like poor things 
and puur people better than anybody else,” 
said Aunt Jane. 

**T don't like anything or anybody,” 
said Lucinda. 

** You had better take the good things 
that come to you, then; and not grumble. 
How I have worked to get all this ar- 
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ranged for you, and now what thanks 
have 1?” 

** You'll find you have worked for very 
little, Aunt Jane. I shall never marry 
the man yet.”’ This, however, had been 
said so often that Aunt Jane thought 
nothing of the threat. 


MY KINGDOM. 


YROWN me a queen, ye who love me, 
/ Crown me # queen, though I stand 
Unknown in a realm where no vassals 
Shout my fame over the land! 
Bring me the sceptre and purple, 
Put the gold ring on my hand! 


Where, do you ask, lies my empire? 
Are all its fortresses strong ? 

Have I no fear that marauders 

May pillage its wealth before long? 
No! For my reali is intangible ; 
Only a—Kingdom of Song! 


The manifold gifts of the universe 
Minister unto my need, 

Its unities, and its diversities, 

Up to the beautiful lead, 

Till my soul, filled with their harmony, 
Sings like Pan’s musical reed! 


It sings with a passionate fervor, 

A wonderful rhythm and stress ; 

It sings till the strength and the sweet- 
ness 

Make my heart faint with excess ; 

But the beautiful strains die unwritten, 

No language their soul can express ! 


Can I put any music on canvas? 

Or paint the perfume of the rose ? 

Can | bring you the mists from the moun- 
tains, 

Or show how the violet blows ? 

Can I give back, in all of their white- 
ness, 


The crystals of last winter’s snows ? 


Neither can I, with utmost endeavor, 
Unspeakable sweetness fling 

Into limited human expression, 

Or infinite music would ring 


Its very soul out, in the simplest 
Or saddest of songs that I sing ? 


Yet I shall be taught what to carol ; 

lavisible spirits of air 

Will paint flowers for my inspiration 

And teach the young birds when and 
where 

To warble the songs I may copy, 

Because neither studied nor rare ! 


The sprite of the wind harps shall order 

The south and the west wind to play 

A symphony, matching the music 

Composed by the sweet water-fay, 

While bees, birds, and brooks shall be 
rivals 

In teaching me what I may say! 


The classical Thespis shall tell me 
How tragical numbers find tongue, 
And Thebes flings her widest gates open 
To give ine what Pindar has sung ; 


While the glorious Queen of Song—Sap- 
pho— 


Sits throned the old monarchs among! 


Anacreon’s notes from Tonia 

Ring, mellowed with time, from the lyre, 

I hear the grand strains of blind Homer, 

Feel Petrarch’s invincible fire, 

While on floods of song, ancient and 
modern, 

My soul rises higher and higher! 


And so, though no brazen-mouthed trum- 
pets 

May herald my name through the land, 

Still, an heir to the purple and ermine, 

Sceptred and crowned [ shall stand 

A queen, in my own little province, 

With peace at my royal right hand! 
Detta Wuirney. 
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AM obliged thus to divide the differ- 
ent classes of royalty whicli a long 
residence in many European countries has 
made familiar to me. Against thé latter 
I do not mean to insinuate any social in- 
feriority, but can find no better word with 
which to qualify the historical incongru- 
ities which have led to their present con- 
dition. It would seem that nowadays no 
profession, no calling, can present such 
opportunities for excitement and adven- 
ture as that which is no calling, but an 
accident (happy or otherwise) of birth. 
Into’ the charmed circle of royalty, so 
long considered a doomed and untortu- 
nate class,a young manis born. He may 
have come into the world with the badge 
of political ostracism and social pauper- 
ism upon him; but he has every chance 
of leaving it with the halo of a pledis- 
cite, the fame of a coup d’état en- 
shrining his name. Literally in his case 
may the words of the Psalms be fulfilled, 
‘* to lift the poor man from the dunghill, 
and put him among the princes of the 
people.”? ‘The young man who has lately 
headed an almost successful insurrection 
in Spain is perhaps at present the most 
striking illustration of the political ‘* see- 
saw ’’ alluded to. 

A few years ago Don Carlos VII. was 
a grown-up baby, under the incessant 
surveillance of his mother the Infanta 
Dota Beatrice, and his tutor, an ecelesias- 
tic. His residence from his childhood 
had been a palace on the Grand Canal in 
Venice, where he and his brother Don 
Alfonso (who seemed naturally far the 
more quick-witted of the two) were treat- 
ed as petted children till they were al- 
most grown to man's estate. His uncle, 
the Comte de Chambord, the Henri Cing 
of the Legitimists, lived almost opposite, 
and the young Spanish princes were con- 
stantly to be seen in the salons of that 
beautiful and picturesque old palace. A 
curious mixture of simplicity and etiquette 
reigned in the latter house. Audiences 
were asked for and granted with all the 
formalities of a Bourbon court before °93, 
yet the utmost cordiality was evinced by 
the King (by courtesy) toward his sym- 
pathizing and admiring guests. When 


you left the “‘ presence ”’ it was back wards, 
with bows or courtesies that had to be 
skilfully managed so as to land you just 
within the doorway behind, for any awk- 
wardness in this matter would have been 
fatal. The little dinners at the Bourbon 
palace were charming, never numerous, 
and served in the perfection of taste. The 
Comte de Chambord, though handsome in 
face, is unfortunately lame and rather 
short; notwithstanding which physical 
defects, it is impossible not to be struck 
at the very first by the grace and nobility 
of his depurtment, the dignity that stamps 
his every movement, and follows and sur- 
rounds him like an atmosphere of his 
Will any one on this side of the 
Atlantie believe that a Bourbon, born to 


own. 


‘trust in the ** divine right of kings ’’—that 


splendid ideal born of Scripture faith and 
mediayal chivalry—can be a Liberal in 
politics and a wise, far-seeing statesman ? 
Yet such is the case, and the Comte de 
Chambord is as patriotic a Frenchman as 
he is a true and serious Liberal. His 
wife, a model of piety and charity, is de- 
barred from much pleasant social inter- 
course by her confirmed dealness, an in- 
firmity which her sister, Don Carlos’s 
mother, shares in a still more painful de- 
gree. The court cousists of a charm- 
ing assemblage of a few Legitimist adhe- 
rents, who relieve each other in this ** la- 
bor of love ’’ throughout the year. I re- 
member a few delightful people among 
these: the Due de Blacas, whose famous 
collection was afterwards sold in London, 
and who died suddenly in Venice during 
our stay there, a gentleman of the * old 
school,” the incarnation of the courtesy 
of Versailles in “the days of Louis le 
Grand, and a devoted Christian. There 
was also a younger man, the Comte de 
Sainte-Suzanne, a contrast in years and 
mind to the Due de Blacas, one of the 
sons of Young France minus its irreligion 
and its frivolity—a laughiter- 
loving man, polished as all the French 
noblesse are by instinct, but frolicsome as 
achild and innocent asa girl. An old 
maiden lady, a eanoness of one of the old 


genial, 


chapters of Germany—those essentially 
feudal institutions which protected the 
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honor and provided for the maintenance 
of poor gentlewomen—was a standing at- 
tendant upon the little Bourbon court ; 
and no cheerier, sunnier companion could 
have been found for the afflicted Comtesse 
de Chambord. I have purposely delayed 
speaking of the gem of the happy house- 
hold, and the link which chiefly connects 
it with Don Carlos VII., namely, the 
Princess Marguerite of Parma, the niece 
of Henri Cing and daughter to Mademoi- 
selle, as the Dachess of Parma, bis sister, 
was always styled according to the old 
practice of the Bourbons. Princess Mar- 
guerite was the brightest little thing, 
fond of dancing and music, novels and 
visiting; singing through the house at 
all hours, skipping in the ball-room more 
unconcernedly than many an affected lady 
of ‘diamond ”’ reputation, impatient of 
restraint, and yet never losing the sense 
ef her position and her innate, uncon- 
scious dignity. Sharp and intelligent in 
mind, lithe and active in body, pleasing 
it not beautiful in face, she Was mure 
like asunbeam than a human being. She 
used to read Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s 
works with great interest, and liked them 
iinmensely ; ** but,’’ said she to me one 
day, ** I cannot bear the endings; why 
does she always finish by a mésalliance ? 
I do not approve of that.”’ There spoke 
the pride of race that has a thousand 
years of historic record wherewith to ex- 
cuse itself; and not the most inveterate 
republican could sink his gallantry in his 
political principle so far as to assert that, 
coming from such lips, the sentiment was 
repugnant to him. 

Among such people Don Carlos got his 
first look atthe world. The delightful lit- 
tle dances, where were no more than 
twenty or thirty couples, were his first ex- 
periences of society ; and though shy and 
grave and sometimes almost awkward, 
with his long limbs and tall, poplar-like 
figure, yet many people foretold great 
things of him. His marriage with his 
cousin Marguerite was even then arranged. 
At other times, he would be allowed to 
see life by walking up and down the 
piazza of St. Mark, while the Austrian 
bands were playing their very best for the 
entertainment of all forestiert (for the 
Venetians carefully kept aloof from any 
publie place of amusement, thereby mark- 
ing their national mourning and intense 
patriotism). Don Carlos and his brother 
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Alfonso were always accompanied on 
these occasions by their worthy tutor, a 
very good and simple-minded man, though 
perhaps hardly a wise preceptor to a fu- 
ture king. It was said that many words 
supposed to be unfit for youthful ears had 
been carefully erased from the dictiona- 
ries and histories used fur these young 
princes’ studies, and that novels even of 
the most innocent kind, had been through 
their mother’s desire sedulously kept out 
of their way.: There was a vacant look 
about the dark the legitimate 
Spanish sovereign, which, together with 
his natural shyness and the inconvenience 
of his rather disproportionate height, con- 
tributed to make him seem insignificant ; 
and to this day my impression is that his 
present history is entirely moulded by his 
vivacious and energetic little wife. 

After his marriage he weut to Vienna, 
where he was quite at home and re- 
ceived great attention from the hospi- 
table imperial family, to nearly all of 
whom more or related. It 
was reported, though I will not vouch for 
the truth of the story, that on this ocea- 
sion he paid his first visit to a theatre ! 
Vienna is famous above all for its ballets, 
which are not the distorted and sterev- 
typed exhibitions which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the name, but 
graceful and sufficiently artistic 


face of 


he is less 


perform- 
ances, in which a whole drama (gever- 
ally a fairy tale) is illustrated in dumb 


show, and for which special and by no 


means contemptible music has been com- 
posed by real and competent musicians. 
Don Carlos’s ecstasy at this to him very 
novel entertainment is said to have been 
innocently, 1 had almost said ridicalous- 
ly extravagant, and to have somewhat 
distressed his more sensible wife. This is 
not at all incredible when one thinks of the 
injudicious eloistering which had formed 
all the education he had had to speak of. 

The graves of his immediate ancestors 
are shown at Trieste, where, under the 
name of Counts of Montemolino, they had 
resided for one or two generations after 
their expulsion from Spain. Several of 
them were poisoned under suspicious cir- 
culnstances. 

Close to Trieste, on a rocky tongue of 
land jutting out into the Adriatic, stands 
the now famous chateau of Miramar, the 
early home of Maximilian, ** Emperor of 


Mexico.’’ It is now bare and deserted, 
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and is only occasionally shown to stran- 
gers. There was a forlorn look about 
everything, and the old gardener sadly re- 
counted, as he led us through the alleys and 
flower plots, how the Empress Charlotte 
used to tend these, and water those, and 
which were her favorite seats and arbors. 

A visit to Miramar is in itself a cruel 
comment on the history of royal misfor- 
tunes. Italy has always been called the 
land of ruins, but among her modern 
houses an inquiring mind finds a class of 
ruins more instructive, if less picturesque, 
than the magnificent relics so well de- 
scribed by Byron, and so over-visited by 
the curious Anglo-Saxon fraternity of the 
** Red Book,” 

The Palazzo Farnese in Rome was, 
when I knew it in 1863, the refuge of 
that modern Joan of Arc, the ex-Queen 
of Naples. Stories of this young and 
beautiful woman's heroism and indiffer- 
ence to danger during the siege of Gaeta 
had fired all the ladies of Europe with an 
enthusiasin more easily cherished at a dis- 
tance than encouraged by personal con- 
tact with its object. Physically brave 
and enduring she certainly was, having 
been fearlessly and boyishly brought up, 
inured to exercise, accustomed to adven- 
ture, and fond of all athletic exercises. 
But there the dream of Joan of Are 
must end; the high moral resolve, the 
far-seeing grasp of mind, were utterly 
wanting. The Queen was more an Un- 
dine than a heroine, and her quiet hus- 
band, whom no one suspected of being 
other than a fuol, was as much her supe- 
tior, morally and intellectually, as Mar- 
guerite of Parma was Don Carlos’s guar- 
dian spirit. He had, contrary to all re- 
ceived impressions concerning his occupa- 
tions, improved his exile by learning Eng- 
lish and studying the constitutional his- 
tory of England. In conversation he most 
unaffectedly evinced that intimate and 
intelligent appreciation of the passing 
events of English politics which a foreign- 
er so very seldom attains. Here, too, the 
receptions were somewhat formal, the ap- 
pearance of a court being fully kept up; 
and as the Neapolitan nobility were al- 
most to a man his adherents, it was easy 
to support the idea of Francis If.’s unim- 
paired supremacy. The English lady 
who, as yet personally unacquainted with 
the Queen of Niples, had been the man- 
aging head and was now the deputed rep- 
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resentative of the body of English women 
whose testimonial (a gold crown of open 
work set with five jewels, the initials of 
which spelt the word ** Gaeta’’) she bore 
to Queen Maria, was painfully disappoint- 
ed on finding the royal heroine so unre- 
sponsive to her advances. Only the com- 
monest of commonplaces passed between 
them, and all effurts to draw the Queen 
out proved unavailing. There was only 
one way of rousing her. ‘Talk of horses 
and she would become a new creature. A 
new style of riding habit or hat, a new in- 
ventivn in saddle or stirrup, would be to 
her what a new art discovery or historical 
theory was to Marguerite of Parma. Of 
her personal beauty no description can 
give an adequate idea. She seemed to 
me the most lovely vision Ihad ever seen. 
Her dark hair, fairly burdensome as its 
luxuriance must have been to herself, was 
a study for an artist; looped in heavy 
braids and caught up here and there by 
pins whose heads were large golden balls, 
it yet reached half way duwn her back, 
and seemed ready to burst the wide-meshi- 
ed net that confined it. Her eyes and col- 
or added to the sprightly, bewitching 
beauty of her face, and her carriage was 
absolutely the most willowy »nd grace- 
ful I ever saw. So fair a shrine, but so 
feeble a lamp within! It was a pity to 
see her thus. She was seldom in Rome, 
and only came in occasionally to receive 
her husband’s subjects and the ‘‘ distin- 
guished foreigners’? who wished to 
presented to the ** heroine of Gaeta.”’ 

Among other dispossessed sovereigns I 
happened to come across about that time 
was the Duke of Modena, a quiet, unob- 
trusive military man, courteous and 
grave, and living in a very retired manner 
between his two palaces of Vienna and 
Venice. The circumstance most interest- 
ing to the English mind concerning him, 
is that he is the most direct (and there- 
fore the most legitimate) descendant of 
the Stuarts now recognized by skilled ge- 
pealogists. His niece and heiress, who 
has since married the ex-Duke of Tusca- 
ny, has been often toasted by loyal and 
enthusiastic Seotchmen as the rig!tful 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. Of 
all exiled princes, the Duke of Modena is 
perhaps the one least known beyond 
his own immediate circle, where he 
is deeply loved and faithfully served, 
He had for his secretary and personal at- 


be 
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tendant a delightful and original charac- 
ter, Count Macdonnel, a man of Lrish de- 
scent, but an Austrian by birth and edu- 
cation, and a most zealous searcher into 
heraldic and genealogical lore. The cra- 
dle of his family, Ireland, was romantical- 
ly dear to him, and it was very interest- 
ing to hear him tell the story of the 
wrongs that drove his ancestors into the 
Austrian service. 

Perhaps one of the most charming cir- 
cles of exiled royalty was that which clus- 
tered in England round the venerable 
Queen of the French, Marie Amélie. 
Claremont and Twickenham were always 
household words with me as long as I 
can remember, the more so as the Duc 
d’Aumale was in the hunting season 
(November to March) my near neighbor. 
The cleverest of the family, he had, with- 
out losing a particle of his sensitive na- 
tionalism, entirely identified himself with 
everything that Englishmen held most 
dear, and chiefly agricultural pursuits. 
He had mastered the English language so 
well that he often presided and made 
speeches at public dinners during agricul- 
tural shows, and with the greatest tact 
and delicacy he had carefully avoided the 
slightest suspicion of a share in polities. 
He was as much an English country gen- 
tleman as he was a French prince, and, as 
he playfully expressed it himself, ‘* there 
was in him the gamin of Paris grafted on 
the Jazzarone of Naples.’’ His mother 
and wife were both of the Neapolitan 
branch of the Bourbons, and his wife’s 
mother herself was an Austrian by birth, 
and sister to Marie Antoinette. She mar- 
ried the Prince of Salerno before she was 
sixteen, as nearly as I can recollect. 

Wood-Norton, the Due d’Aumale’s 
shooting and hunting box in Woreester- 
shire, was a pretty little cottage twenty 
miles from Campden House, an historical 
manor of the days of Charles I. There the 
royal party often came to spend the day. 
Tea would be served in the drawing-room 
by the glass door that opened on the gar- 
den. The Duke’s conversation was spark- 
lingly French and his spirits exhaustless. 
His wife was likewise courteous, though 
more reserved, and, it seemed to me, some- 
what stiff. Her health, however, was so 
bad as to account for any lack of anima- 
tion. Their eldest son and idol, the 
Prince de Condé, a fair-haired, spiritual- 
looking boy of fifteen, often accompanied 
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them, and was generally made over to the 
still younger daughters of the house to be 
entertained and amused. A stroll through 
the grounds would generally effect this 
very satisfactorily, and the Prince’s young 
hostesses thought it very pretty and poet- 
ical to have to address him by the grace- 
ful French title of Monseigneur. How 
different from the stiff Sir and Ma’am used 
by the old-fashioned court etiquette of St. 
James, and even now employed in answer- 
ing tlie Queen and Prince of Wales! 

The Prince de Condé, as is known, died 
at the age of twenty-one, during his voy- 
age round the world. It happened at 
Sydney, L believe, where he suddenly took 
some contagious disease, which in a short 
time ended fatally. His mother never 
recovered from the blow, and the trial had 
left considerable marks upon her face and 
manner when I saw her again at Twicken- 
ham not long before her own death. 
There again comes in the noble, manly 
figure of her husband, lounging on the 
terrace of the beautiful river villa on the 
Thames, with the background of a lovely 
conservatory, in the centre enlargement 
of which was laid a simple te:-table where 
the Duchess’s ladies-in-waiting ministered 
with French politeness to her London 
guests. Since that time the wheel of for- 
tune has landed the Duc d’Aumale in the 

tepresentative Assembly of France, and we 

khow not what the future may have in 
store for a man as vigorous in understand- 
ing as he is still young in years. A better 
king—if king they must have—let it be 
said en passant, it would be difficult to 
find for the French. 

Nice isa charming resort for fallen or 
incognito royalty. ‘There [ met in 1862 
the old King of Bavaria, Ludwig, the 
great-uncle of the present sovereign, who 
after an eventful life in Munich, abdicat 
ed and settled down as a private individ- 
ual. The Munich of to-day is entirely 
his creation ; it was he who built the two 
Pinacotheks and the Glyptothek, who 
widened and planned the spacious Grecian- 
looking streets and squares, collected the 
old pictures, powerfully encouraged mod- 
ern German art both in music and paint- 
ing, protected Wagner (wherein the pre- 
sent King is his worthy successor), and 
gavean impulse to science in all directions. 
‘lo him may be traced the system now oc- 
cupying so large a share of the world’s at 
tention under the zegis of Dr. Doilinger’s 
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name. King Ludwig wished to establish in 
Munich a kind of headquarters of national 
reforin, political, religious, social, and sci- 
entific. Le flattered the University, intoxi- 
cated its professors withalluring promises, 
and made them eager codperators in his 
plan. Munich was to be another Athens 
in philosophy, another Rome in authority, 
the centre of the world’s ideas, the mother 
of a new Renaissance. This plan devel- 
oped itself all ways, striking roots where 
Ludwig had perhaps not dreamed that its 
influence would ever reach. We may 
trace the ‘Old Catholic ’? movement to 
it to-day. This old gentleman, whose 
reign had been so prosperous and event- 
ful, was quietly spending his last years 


in harmless gallantry to the ladies 
and innocent idleness. His usual salu- 
tation when a fresh guest from Eng- 


lund was presented to him, was to say 
to her in broken English (of which he 
was very proud), ‘* My charming friend, 
allow me to kiss your hand. I knew your 
grandmother well. I used to make love to 
her long before you were thought of.’? He 
had known every one of any consequence 
for half a century back ; and as to the Jove, 
we are not supposed to question a royal 
assertion ! 

King Ludwig was fond of listening to 
the band in the publie gardens, and might 
often he seen seated on a rustic bench, 
quite unattended, and leaning his chin 
upon his cane, critically occupied in scan- 
ning the éoddettes during the intervals of 
the pieces. 

Watering-places certainly seem to grow 
royalty, fur there do royal people ** most 
“—as at Baden-Baden for in- 
stance, which is not unlike Nice. In 
1864 it was the usual summer resort of the 
Queen of Prussia, Augusta, now, ‘ by 
the grace of war and of self-proclamation, 
Empress of Germany.”’ I need not say 
that, although personally one of the most 
charming and cultivated princesses of Eu- 


congrezate 


rope, the Empress has nevertheless no his- 
orical right to the self-assumed title she 
The old Hapsburg stock alone has 
the right to a title which one of their fam- 
ily possessed almost as far back as the 
title existed ; and if this is not a ‘* divine 
right,’* it wou'd be difficult to determine 
what is. .The legitimate Emperor of Ger- 
many, the rightful wearer of the Iron 
Crown, is Francis Joseph of Austro-Hun- 
gary, as his realm is now ¢talled, and his- 


bears. 
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tory will ever refuse to put the self-dubbed 
imperialism of the modern Czesar on the 
level of that of the old Swabian successors 
of the Roman Empire. 

The semi-royal salon of the Duchess of 
Hamilton, a Princess of Baden, and 
throagh her mother, the Grand Duchess 
Stéphanie Bonaparte, a cousin of the Em- 
peror of the French, was the usual place 
of meeting for all the best society of 
Baden. The then Queen of Prussia, 
the friend and pupil of Goethe, whose in- 
fluence at her father’s court was that of a 
guide, philosopher, and friend, is perhaps 
the most accomplished, courteous, and in- 
tellectual royal lady in Europe. The gift 
of memory, and the graceful readiness to 
say and do invariably the right thing at 
the right time, seemed preéminently hers, 
though royal training does much to con- 
fer them on all persons in such positions. 
A noble presence and a great dignity, that 
could be familiar without lowering itself, 
were additional charms; but she never 
perhaps seemed so lovable as when com- 
fortably established at the Duchess of 
Hamilton’s informal tea gatherings. Her 
passion for potichomanie, an art which 
has crossed the ocean and has votaries 
even in New York, was well known, and 
it was the fashion to get up a party for 
this as you would for whist. Numbers 
of ladies of all countries were thus to be 
seen seated round a large table, all in full 
dress, which made the contrast 
marked, occupied in cutting out colored 
birds, flowers, and Chinese figures, and 
pasting them on white wooden boxes, or 
common white china dishes, and making 
imitation Sevres and Dresden out of the 


more 


cheapest materials. Among all Germans 
such innocent domestic 
are in great vogue, the royal circles 
forming no exception. And yet with all 
this simple familiarity of intercourse he- 
tween them and their court, and even 
strangers of a certain well-defined stand- 
ing, the most rigid etiquette is nevertle- 
less kept up on great occasions, and an 


amusements 


unwavering dignity, as unassuming as it is 
natural, pervades every royal gesture or 
expression. 

Although IT know but little personally 
of the other great ‘ self-inade man” 
among sovereigns, Louis Napoleon, yet all 
my life was spent as it were under the 
shadow of his presence. He was often in 
his youth the guest of the Earl of Erroll 
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then Master of the Buckhounds to King 
William [V.,and was treated by him with 
marked civility. He barely escaped—and 
only by the discountenancing of his pro- 
jects by her parents—having an English 
instead of a Spanish wife. His host's 
daughter, a pure and beautiful young 
girl, attracted his devoted admiration, 
and in many delicate foreign ways did 
he manifest his preference. It was not 
tou be; but when later the exile of Ham 
House, of whom English society in general 
fought rather shy, became by his persist- 
ent and reiterated efforts the ruler of 
a great empire, he never forgot his early 
The most 
lively gratitude and courteous friendship 
were tangibly expressed towards both on 
tueir visits to Paris; tuey were treated 


benefactor nor his first love. 


LOVE AND FAME. 
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with marked deference and admitted spon 
taneously, without their seeking it in any 
way, toa private audience. ‘The lapse of 
years never effaced the Emperor's recol- 
lection of his early obligations to the Hay 
family, and 1 venture to predict that he 
does not forget them now, when, for the 
second time an exile in the same hospita- 
ble land, he is again experiencing English 
generosity. Chiselhurst must often re- 
mind him of Richmond and Pembroke 
Lodge, where he once played, with the 
grace of his nation and the tenacity of 
his race, the gentle part of a ‘* squire of 
Then he was meditating on the 
grand fortune of his name ; perhaps even 


dames.”” 


now his thoughts are not altogether of 
the past. 
An ENGLIsuUWomMAN. 


LOVE AND FAME. 


Basten of amber ; arched lips and scarlet, deep eyes that glow 
Coldly as jewelled sunshine flashing across the snow ; 


Mien of a goddess ; smile of a woman; men call her Fame. 


Brown locks and rippling, sweet face and pensive, brow broad and white. 


Eyes that are calm and stilly, shining as stars at night; , 


Voice like a zephyr’s, whispering shyly, ** Love is my name.”’ 


Ever they haunt me: 


Fame in her splendor witcheth mine eyes ; 


Love, with her downeast glances, moveth my soul to sighs. 


Passionate yearnings, bold aspirations, burn me like flame. 


Fain would I choose now: Fame leaneth o’er me, tempting my heart, 


Wiling my youth with visions, offering a noble part ; 


Yet if I turn me, eager to clasp her, Love faiters ** Shame! 


” 


So in Life’s spring time, restless I moaned, awed by the years 


Passing in veiled procession ; trembling with unknown fears, 


Eager for contest, pure and dauntless, free from all blame. 


Time, as he passed me, mocked at my grieving, ‘* See thou!" he said: 


‘ Naught are earth's gifts but shadows, fading ere men lie dead : 
What though Fame court thee, soon will she fly thee, Love will grow 


tame. 


“T only change not, I only linger, hoary and old, 
Treading unmoved my pathway, watching the years grow cold. 


At my stern mandate Love crumbles quickly, withered lies Fane.” 





SANGUINARY SIMPSON. 


In Two Parts—Part II. 





If. 
RATHER TOO MUCH OF CAPTAIN BAKER'S 
FRESH AIR, 

FPNHE morning broke bright and cloud- 

less; there was every promise of a 
hot day ; and thus the misfortunes of this 
expedition may be said to have begun at 
sunrise, Gentlemen who had shaken 
their heads gravely the night before, be- 
gin to say in the morning, ‘* My dear, L 
really think this tramp is going to be too 
much for you;”? and after breakfast a 
little panic was raised with the assist- 
ance of those who had first decided to stay 
it home and those who had not been in- 
vited, all of whom of course pooh-poohed 
the whole business. At one time the 
ladies declared, almost to a woman, that 
they were afraid to go, and Tom Popham 
was nearly frantic with mortification and 
annoyance at the probability that the ex- 
cursion would have to be given up. Even 
Sanguinary Simpson showed some signs 
of disappointment. 

At length there was a little turn in pop- 
ular opinion. Miss Worcester was heard 
to say to a group of young ladies that she 
had made up her mind to go; she was 
dressed to go, and she was going, if she 
had to go alone and without a guide—a 
speech which, although not understood 
literally, was yet inspiring from its bold- 
ness. 

“What do you think, Mr. Bringer- 
hoff?’’ asked ‘om of a little man who 
stood apart, listening to the others ; ** have 
you absolutely made up your mind not to 
go?” 

‘** Why, no,’’ said Mr. Bringerhoff ; “I 
told my wife we wouldn't back out unless 
you all did.”’ 

Now the Bringerhoffs were two quiet, 
inoffensive, pale, light-haired, bleached 
young persons, so mild in manners and un- 
obtrusive in appearance that it was al- 
most necessary to get them in a strong 
light in order to see them atall. Tom had 
asked them for the sake of complimenting 
them, and had never thoug'it of the pussi- 


bility of their actually going. These allies 
from a quarter so unexpected had the 
effect to inspire him with new courage. 
Then Mrs. ‘Tumkins—who had been anx- 
ious to go from the first, but had been a 
little doubtfal whether she was not a lit- 
tle too stout for such a walk—was brought 
round by her niece, and the two ladies 
brought round Mr. Tumkins, notwith- 
standing he was quite confident in his own 
mind that he was too stout. Then Miss 
Olifant, popularly called ** Elephant,’ on 
account of her size, said she would go. 
She had been dying to see the place, and 
she was quite sure she should never for- 
give herself if she did not go. Miss Oli- 
fant had the reputation of being a pvoetess, 
having had one of her pieces published 
by accident six or seven years befure in a 
magazine of limited circulation. When 
Miss Olifant said she would go, her ad- 
mirer, Mr. Satchell, as a matter of course 
said he would go. And—— 

*¢ That's enough, Tom,’’ whispered San- 
guinary to his friend. ‘* That’s nine of 
us. ‘That's just as good as a thousand.”’ 

This was undeniably true, and so word 
was given out that the party was made 
up, just as several more persons had well- 
nigh determined to change their minds 
also. Tom issued an edict that they 
should start in half an hour, for it was 
already nearly nine o’clock, although they 
kept uncommonly early hours at Captain 
Baker’s. Tom and Sanguinary went to 
look after the guide, Mr. Satchel and one 
or two others went off to dress, Miss Oli- 
fant went to make sure that the luncheon 
was ready, Miss Worcester went to the 
piano, and Mrs. Tumkins went to send the 
youthful William upon a walk with his 
nurse, with the artful design of conceal- 
ing from him the departure of his parents 
until it was too late for him to imsist upon 
accompanying them. 

Captain Baker was in the stable engag- 
ed in currying a horse. 

‘** Well, Captain,”’ said Tom, *‘ is that 
guide ready?” 
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**What guide? Stand stiil, will ye?”’ 
The latter remark was addressed tu the 
horse. 

‘* What guide! Why, didn’t [tell you 
last night we wanted a guide to the 
Devil’s Glen?” 

* Well, | thought you'd given it up.’ 

The captain’s covlness was eXasperat- 
ing. 

**Given it up? Who told you we had 
given it up?”’ 

**Mr. Morton.”’ 

‘“*Mr. Morton! 
about it?”’ 

*T don’t know. I couldn't find you 
just now, and he said hes’posed you wan't 
goin’. Whoa, now!” 

** Morton? What sent you to him? 
Why didn’t you come to me?” 

** Told you once I couldn't find you.” 

**1 don’t believe you tried very hard. 
I've been in the house all the time.”’ 

The captain made no reply, but kept on 
lazily plying bis currycomb, with as much 
indifference as if the talk had been about 
the crops. 

‘* Well, we are going, Captain, and we 
shall want that guide in half an hour.”’ 

* Can’t have him.”’ 

** Why not?” 

** Cos he started for the mills quarter 
of an hour ago, and he won’t be back be- 
fore afternoon.”? Captain Baker here 
led his beast up to a peg on which some 
harness was hanging and began a struggle 
tu force on his collar, 

There was something chilling in the 
coolness with which Captain Baker re- 
garded the matter. Tom Popham was 
dumbfounded, and besides he knew from 
experience that he would gain nothing by 
flying into a passion. 

** Ask him if we can’t have one of the 
other men,” said Sanguinary. 

** Where's Bill Somes, Captain?’ ask- 
ed Tom. 

** He went off home early this mornin’, 
Some of his folks is sick.”’ This was the 
secret of the captain’s course; the de- 
parture of Sumes left him one man short, 
and he could not have furnished the party 
with a guide without putting himself to 
some inconvenience, and that would have 
been against his principles. The days in 
which innkeepers troubled themselves 
about the comfort of their guests have 
long gone by, and the conduct of Captain 
Baker was after all riot so peculiar, al- 

33 


’ 


What does he knew 
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though his manner was ina high degree 
exasperating. 

** Where’s Tom 

** He's to work, down in the field.’’ 

** Where's little Bill? ”’ 

sd He’s to work, too.”’ 

“ Well, why can’t one of them go with 
us?’? 

***Cos, in the fust place, they're busy, 
and in the second place, they don’t know 
the way no more’n youdo. I guess you'll 
have to put off your excursivn a day or 
two."? 

** We’re going home to-morrow.”’ 

** Be ye? Wall, I'm sorry, but I don't 
see how it can be helped.’’? Captain Ba- 
ker led his horse off toa shed and began 
to harness him into a country wagon. 
Tom Popham exploded in a great erup- 
tion of rage, and Sanguinary sat down on 
the edge of a large tuband burst into such 
a fit of undignified laughter that he almost 
tumbled into it. When these emotions 
had in a measure subsided, they took 
hasty counsel as to the next thing to be 
done. Tom was for giving up the expe- 
dition altogether, but Sanguinary was 
decidedly averse to allowing Captain Ba- 
ker such an easy victory. Acting under 
his advice, therefore, they laid forcible 
hands upon the wagon, which the captain 


9 


had harnessed, and drove off a half mile to 
the nearest farm-house. Here they found 
a man at work in the field, who knew the 
way into the glen, had cut wood in that 
region in winter, in fact, but he was un- 
willing to leave his work. He was per- 
suaded, however, to give his services fur 
halfa day. That would take them up to 
** the falls’? and back, he said. There 
was a logging path into them, and * if 
the women folk were going with them, 
he guessed that would be about as fur as 
they would git.”? Tom whispered to his 
companion that if they got as far as the 
falls, he would guarantee they would go 
the rest of the way. The man, whose 
name was Simeon Smith, got his gun, a 
little single-barrelled fowling-piece, and 
his ammunition, and getting into the 
wagon, the three drove back rapidly to 
Captain Baker's, where they found the 
piazza quite full and their own party in 
consternation at the length of their ab- 
sence. 

All the ladies wore stout boots and had 
their dresses carefully looped up to dis- 
play their feet, which were fur the most 
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part worth at least a passing glance. 
Mr. Tumkins was perspiring already at 
the thought of the exercise he had in 
prospect; Mr. Satchell wore a short walk- 
ing coat and a slouched hat, and had long 
boots drawn up over his trousers, and a 
belt with a reyolver in it, thus resembling 
to some extent Mr. Tracy ‘Tupman in the 
dress of a bandit at Mrs. Leo Hunter's 
party ; Mr. and Mrs. Bringerhoff were so 
attired as to be much more easily discov- 
ered than usual; and Miss Worcester, in 
a natty little hat with bright ribbons, 
looked unusually fresh and brilliant. Off 
they started, amidst a great waving of 
hats and a chorus of * good-bys,” Sim 
Smith leading the way with his gun over 
his shoulder and the basket of provisions 
in his hand. Everybody had a stick, and 
everybody felt buoyant at finaily getting 
started—with the exception of Mr. ‘Tum- 
kins, who again remarked that it prom- 
ised to be a very warm day. 

First the high road for a mile, thena 
pasture, then a road through the woods, 
then a clearing, then a path through the 
bushes, then a logging road im the forest. 

They went along chatting merrily 
enough, although the sun was rather 
warm. In the pasture their advancing 
footsteps stirred up great clouds of grass- 
hoppers, which went plunging through the 
air in the insane manner peculiar to those 
absurd, long-legged insects. One of them 
alighted by accident on the nosé of Miss 
Olifant, who was straightway led to quote : 

Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 

Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet; 

Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 

Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet. 

‘That's very pretty.’’ said Mr. Sateh- 
ell. ** Lowell, isn’t it?”’ 

‘** It is Miss Ingelow’s, I believe,’’ said 
Miss Olifant majestically, 

** Oh yes, of course,”’ said Mr. Satchell, 
hastily, ** 1 knew, of course, it wasn’t 
Lowell, but there was something in the 
metre which somehow reminded me——” 
Here Mr. Satchell stumbled over-a stone. 

**T say, Miss Olifant,’’ said Tom Pop- 
ham, turning around—he was walking 
next the guide, with Miss Worcester— 
*“Tsee the grasshoppers plain enough, 
but I don’t see the larks.”’ 

“Why, you are on one now,” called 
out Mr. Tuwkins, from behind Miss Oli- 
fant. 

* Eh what?’ cried Tom, taken off his 
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guard for an instant, and looking down at 
his feet. ‘* Oh, yes., On a lark.’ We 
all are. I see. Very good. Mr. Tum- 
kins, ‘I owe you one.’”? Tom Popham 
laughed very heartily, for he made it a 
point to appreciate everything which Miss 
Worcester’s uncle said. 

Mr. Tumkins was excessively gratified 
at the result of his little pleasancry, and 
whenever they stopped during that fore- 
noon he would call out, ** I say, Popham, 
how about that /ark?”’ and then chuckle 
to himself for several minutes. 

The first road through the woods was 
delightfully shady, and the ladies could 
hardly be restrained from loading them- 
selyes down with mosses, ferns, leaves, 
and other natural specimens equally fas- 
cinating to the feminine mind. Their im- 
petuosity was in part restrained by repre- 
sentations that the way was long, and 
they were coming back by the same path. 
In the clearing the hot sun poured down 
its rays very cruelly, but they got a little 
shade in the tall bushes among which they 
presently entered, and besides they stop- 
ped frequently to rest. When it is added 
that the whole party walked very slowly, 
it will be understood that only Mr. ‘Tum- 
kins was greatly oppressed by the heat, 
and that the guide quite lost his patience 
at their dilatory progress. As for Mrs. 
Tumkins, she got along famously with 
the help of sundry compliments from the 
artful Tom Popham. The road over 
which they were walking was one cut by 
the woodehoppers, and was for the most 
part level. Although built for winter 
use, it was not difficult for pedestrians, 
and hardly any obstacles of consequence 
presented themselves until they reached 
the forest itself, when a dead log or a 
fallen tree blocked the way here and there, 
and the ground became more uneven. 
The air does not cireulate freely in the 
woods, and this increased the heat. Still 
the party was jolly. I might tell you of 
the amusing stories which Tom Popham 
recited ; I might repeat two or three more 
plump witticisms whieh Mr, ‘Tumpkins 
perpetrated ; | might tell you how Mr. 
Satchell fired six times at a little red 
squirrel with his revolver, in spite of the 
remonstranges of the ladies, and how they 
all laughed, with the exception of Miss 
Olifant, when Mr. Satchell’s six shots 
missed fire, and Mr. Tumkins remarked 
that he was quite a Ramrod, meaning of 
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course a Nimrod. Who shall attempt to 
repeat the airy nothings which enliven 
the pathway in a summer excursion? As 
Miss Ulifant afterward remarked in a let- 
ter to a friend, *‘lt would be as easy to 
bottle up an August breeze or catch a sun- 
set in a steel trap.”’ 

Passing by a woodcutters’ camp, con- 
sisting of two log buildings, one a house 
and the other a stable, now of course de- 
serted, they came abrupily to the foot of 
** Baker's Fall,’’ almost before they heard 
the plashing of the water. A thin stream 
came straggling down the face of the al- 
most perpendicular rock, and tumbled 
into a shallow basin at the bottom. The 
fall was perhaps thirty feet high, and it 
was easy to see that when the brook was 
full in spring it might be worth looking 
at. Just now, although it was quite im- 
possible for such a combination of water 
and stone to be ungraceful, there was very 
little reason for the enthusiasm with 
which the ladies were seized on beholding 
it. lam inclined to sympathize with Mr. 
Tumkins, whe, while the others were de- 
claring that it was ‘* delightfully pictur- 
esque ’’ and ‘perfectly charming,” sat 
down upon a rock and, wiping his heated 
brow, remarked that it was *‘ nice and 
cool.”? The fall, named in honor of Cap- 
tain Baker, is not mentioned in any guide- 
book yet published, and 1 will not antici- 
pate the glowing description which it is 
certain to receive when a carriage road is 
built to its foot. 

The walk had not been very fatiguing 
thus far, in spite of the heat, and Tom 
Popham at once began an attempt to in- 
duce the guide to g» on with them to the 
Glen. But Sim Smith was obstinate, 
like most Yankees, and no argument had 
any visible effect upon him. He had only 
agreed tou show them the way up to the 
Falls, and, as it was, he shouldn't get 
home to dinner. He should lose half the 
afternoon if they didn’t take up a Pittle 
sprier going home than they did coming 
up. He had got behindhand with his 
haying, and if he didn’t look smart he 
wouldn't have half a barn full. Haying 
was later that summer, too, than he ever 
Bee it afore. 

Thus discoursed the worthy Simeon as 
he sat on a log whittling a twig; but he 
was sparing of words, and his views were 
not drawn from him without much effort. 
Mr. ‘Tumkins, whose face was of the color 
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of Sanguinary’s brightest necktie, listened 
silently and with much inward satisfac- 
tion. Not so Miss Worcester, whose ap- 
petite for adventure had been by no means 
satiated, and who presently left the water- 
fall to itself and came and listened to the 
conversation between the guide and the 
gentlemen. 

The ladies were for pushing on, guide 
or no guide. . They were sure it had not 
been fatiguing so far, and the way had 
been so easy to find. It was only a mile 
further, and a mile was nothing. Was 
the path as good as that they had come 
over? ‘There warn’t no path at all,’ 
Sim said. ‘And was it rough?” 
**Wall,’’ Sim replied with a slight con- 
vulsion of his features, which first resem- 
bled a smile and afterward became a 
meaningless twitch, as he forced his knife 
through an unusually hard knot, ‘* he 
guessed they'd find it pretty considerable 
kind er rough ‘fore they got back.”’ 
** And could they find their way ?”’ ** Yes, 
they could find their way easy enough, es- 
pecially if they had a compass. All they'd 
got to do was to go straight across till 
they struck Cold Brook, and then follow 
Cold Brook straight up, and that would 
take ’em into the Glen.”’ Sim further ex- 
plained that Cold Brook ran out of the 
Glen. ‘* Some city feller had marked the 
path from the Falls-to Cold Brook here 
and there on the trees, with a hatchet, 
but the marks were not big enough or 
near enough together to be of much help, 
and the easiest way was to strike a coures 
due east with the compass and keep it. 
It didn’t make much odds whereabouts 
they struck Cold Brook, and they couldn't 
very well miss it altogether if they wateh- 
ed the sun and kept straight ahead, 
There warn’t no crooks in the brook first 
along.”’ 

*“*T really think,’? said Sanguinary 
Simpson, who had been listening all the 
time very quietly—**I really think, if I 
may be permitted to adyanee my opinion, 
that the undertaking is altogether too dif- 
ficult for the strength of the ladies this 
warm day. I know something of this 
sort of travelling.”’ 

Now, if Sanguinary had that opinion, 
he was very imprudent in uttering it 
aloud, Ladies are very naturally and 
properly indignant at being considered’ 
the ‘* weaker sex ”’ either in mind or mus- 
cle, even if they do not in the least believe 
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in the doctrine of female suffrage; and 
their keenly sensitive minds are always on 
the alert fur any open or covert sneer from 
the other sex, who, it is well known, are 
to a man insufferably puffed up with con- 
ceit. If one wants to see how much fire 
there is even in the most amiable little 
woman of his acquaintance, let him watch 
her when some indiscreet person pro- 
elaims the superiority of men. It would 
be almost as safe to abuse her husband or 
her child. So when Sanguinary intima- 
ted that the ladies would give out on the 
way, both Miss Worcester and Miss Oli- 
fant instantly determined in their own 
minds that they would go, if only to shew 
this vainglorious boaster that women were 
not the fragile playthings that he thought 
them. Besides, their stubbornness had 
been increased by the suggestion of Tum 
Popham, that the party would be roundly 
laughed at when they returned if they 
stopped short of the Glen, and the curios- 
ity of everybody had been piqued by the 
mysterious character of that locality and 
the difficulty of reaching it. The Bringer- 
hofts, who were neither of them in very 
good health, determined to return with 
the guide, and the rest, after some discus- 
sion, determined to goon. Mr. Satchell 
made a little objection at first, but he was 
instantly silenced by Miss Olifant, who 
recommended his going back with the 
Bringerhoffs. Sanguinary saw it was of 
no use to attempt to stem the tide, and 
wisely held his peace, and only Mr. 'ftum- 
kins made any vigorous resistance. ‘This 
gentleman was taken aside by his wife 
and presently brought to subjection. I 
believe the principal argument of Mrs. 
‘Tumkins was that their niece was bent 
upon going, and it would not be proper to 
have her go without some older person 
than Miss Olifant fora chaperon. Ingen- 
uousness and ingenuity may not be quite 
synonymous, but the latter frequently 
does duty for the former. 

They had not gone two rods before Mrs. 
Tumkins got out of breath, and tore a 
great rent in her skirt. Then she wished 
she had not persisted in having her own 
way, but pride forbade her to say so. 
‘They stumbled along, keeping their course 
with some difficulty, fur there was only a 
faint shadow of a path, as it were, and 
just before they reached Cold Brook they 
lost it altogether, and had to go by Tom 
Popham’s compass. The brook was a 
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very tiny stream, but it appeared to run 
with ice water. Mr. Tumkins drank 
much more of it than his wife thought 
safe. 

They only stopped for a few minutes to 
rest, and then pushed along up the bed of 
the brook. It was here that the real dif- 
ficulties began. The banks soon rose to a 
considerable height on each side, and 
were so steep as for much of the time to 
render walking on them impracticable, 
while fallen trees continually blocked 
their way in the stream. While not ac- 
tually in the bed of the brook they found 
a thin coating of soil sprinkled over rough 
rocks—fragments so loosely wedged to- 
gether as to offer the most treacherous 
holes, into which the unwary might here 
and there sink knee-deep. In the brook, 
which was so narrow that they could in 
most places step across it, the stones were 
mossy and slippery, and afforded an un- 
certain footing, and the water was far too 
cold to make stepping in it at all pleasant. 
Not a word of complaint was heard from 
the ladies, however, as the party crept 
along slowly in Indian file, although 
boughs and dead sticks caught their 
clothes at every step, branches brushed 
their faces, twigs scratched them, and 
they only saved themselves from frequent 
falls by the friendly hands of the gentle- 
men, who led them as if they were danc- 
ing the minuet, although the steps were 
far different. Mrs. Tumkins had fallen to 
the lot of Sanguinary, and it may be said 
here that his arm was lame for a week af- 
terward. Mr. Tumkins toiled in the rear 
with the luncheon basket. ‘There was no 
conversation, fur they were too much occu- 
pied with picking out a secure footing ; 
but an decasional inarticulate sound was 
heard now and then from Mr, Tumkins, 
which was supposed to have reference to 
the heat, although the air seemed damp, 
and they were protected from the rays of 
the sun. 

At length Tom Popham, who was first 
with Miss Worcester, called out, ‘* Here 
we are.’’ Those behind were at first 
hardly disposed to believe him, for they 
had noticed no yery great change in their 
rugced pathway, except perhaps that the 
soil was thinner and that there were fewer 
trees and branches to skirt around and 
climb over. The banks, however, were 
decidedly higher, and a little further on 
all signs of vegetation disappeared ; and 
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behold the brook had mysteriously van- 
ished. On looking for it they found the 
point where it was lost to sight, under 
some rocks heavily covered with moss. 
They had been for the last hour in the en- 
trance to the Glen without knowing it, 
and a few minutes more saw them seated 
on the dry rocks in what might be proper- 
ly called the Glen itself. 

They were all disappointed at first, for 
it was not at all like what they expected, 
and it seemed to lack picturesqueness. 
They had looked for a gorge where the 
solid rock had been cleft down perpendic- 
ularly from top to bottom, like the Flume 
in the Franconia Notch. Here it was as 
if there had been two mighty earthquake 
shocks, the first of which had rent the 
mountain wide asunder, and the second 
had rent the massive walls on either side, 
crumbling headlong to the bottom. It 
was easy to imagine that there might 
have been one day a gigantic flume, with 
the brook flowing through it; but now the 
great fragments of rock were piled on 
each other in dire confusion, and the 
stream lay buried beneath them. The 
broken walls of the Glen rose high above 
them on either side, with trees overhang- 
ing their summits, and at the back the 
layer of irregular boulders sloped more 
gradually to the top. They saw ho piece 
of rock small enough for a man to move 
without a lever, and there was no place 
for even a lichen to take root ; nothing but 
cold gray stone all around them. There 
was no sign of life and nothing which the 
breeze could stir. A blank, desolate si- 
lence overhung the place, and as they sat 
there the strangeness and wildness of the 
scene grew upon them. 

**Tt's half-past one o'clock,” said: Mr. 


Tumkins. ‘* Let’s have something to 
eat. For my part I’m as hungry as a 
hunter.’’ 


The unromantic but pressing wants of 
our corporeal frames must be supplied, 
even in the face of the sublimest works of 
nature. The proposition of Mr. Tumkins 
was generally accepted as very sensible, 
and even Miss Olifant, poetess though she 
was, felt a hankering after the creature 
comforts which Mr. Tumkins’s basket was 
supposed to contain. 

** Hallo,” called out Tom Popham, 
‘here's the bottle of cold tea broken and 
the tea gone all over the pie and sand- 
wiches.”’ 
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*“Confound it,’’ said Mr. Tumkins, 
“has it? I thought I heard something 
crack when I tumbled down the last time. 
Never mind. Out with it and let’s see 
how it looks.”’ 

So Tom Popham and Sanguinary spread 
the luncheon out on the top of a great flat 
rock which seemed made on purpose for 
a table, although to stand near it on three 
of its sides you were obliged to steady 
yourself by holding on to it with one 
hand. However, the ladies seated them- 
selves in picturesque attitudes near by, 
and the gentlemen passed them the food 
with as much grace as was possible under 
such unusual circumstances. Sandwiches, 
sardines with a bit of lemon to squeeze 
over them, hard tack, cake, the convivial 
doughnut, pie of the period—the feast 
had not such a bad look for a hungry 
man, and they all felt bound to say, out 
of regard for the feelings of Mr. Tumkins, 
that cold tea rather improved the flavor 
of the fuod. There was plenty of ice-cold 
water in the brook just below them, and 
I cannot positively assert that one or two 
pocket flasks did not come into requisi- 
tion. [ have known the most temperate 
men in the world to assert, under similar 
circumstances, that the human system 
needed a little stimulant after protracted 
and unusual exertion. Under the influ- 
ence of the good cheer, ‘Tom Popham’s 
volatile spirits rose rapidly, and he was 
just about to comply with Mr. 'Tumkins’s 
inconsiderate request for a eomic song, 
when Miss Worcester announced her in- 
tention of going still further up the Glen. 

The gentlemen wanted to stop and 
smoke, but Sanguinary reminded them 
that it was growing late; so,as Miss Wer- 
cester rather liked tobacco and Miss Oli- 
fant positively doted on it, they ecom- 
promised by smoking as they went. Mr. 
Tumkins and his wife wisely concluded 
that they would not attempt the ascent, 
so they made themselves as comfortable as 
the unyielding nature of rocks would per- 
mit, and both fell off into a doze. Fortu- 
nately for them, the sun had been for 
some time clouded. R 

The way up through the Glen was 
much like what the ascent of the Great 
Pyramid would be if its giant steps, four 
feet in height, were broken up and thrown 
into confusion. Now the adventurous 
ladies halanced themselves on the sharp 
edge of an upturned rock, creeping 
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cautiously forward to a secure footing. 
Now they jumped boldly over a great 
crevice, still holding the supporting hand 
stretched out to them. Now they were 
pulled up to the summit of a mass of 
stone by main force, and to the imminent 
peril of their drapery. Winding this 
way and that among the rocks, climbing, 
jumping, almost crawling at times, they 
made slow progress ; but there was danger 
enough in the toil to make it exciting, 
and novelty enough to make it entertain- 
ing. 

Miss Olifant and Mr. Satchell, coming 
last, presently found Miss Worcester and 
Mr. Popham standing before a round hole 
like a well among the rocks, and on draw- 
ing nearer and looking in, saw the hat of 
Mr. Simpson just below the surface. 

** Wit is it?’’ they both exelaimed in 
a breath. ‘* Has he fallen in?’’ 

**No,”’ replied Tom Popham, ** but my 
compass has, which is the next worst 
thing.’’ 

It appeared that Tom Popham, in pull- 
ing out his mateh-box, had carelessly pull- 
ed his little compass out with it and drop- 
ped it. It must of necessity have gone 
into some crack or crevice, and chance had 
taken it to the bottom of this well. The 
opening at the top was just large enough 
to admit a man of ordinary size, although 
it was such a close fit for Sanguinary, 
who had volunteered to go down, that it 
was quite certain Mr. Tumkins could 
never have got into it. 

** Do you see it?’’ called out Tom Pop- 
ham, anxiously. 

** No,’ was the reply, ‘it has gone 
through to China for all | can see. Here 
is somethingelse, though.’? As he spoke, 
he threw out a lump of something white 
like salt, but with earth sticking to it. 

It was ice—solid ice, kept here, in Na- 
ture’s refrigerator, ever since the snows 
of the previous winter. They passed it 
round with curiosity from hand to hand, 
while Sanguinary threw out several more 
lumps and then followed them himself. 

‘** Did you see any champagne ?”’ asked 
Mr, Satchell, hy way of joke. “TI think 
that must be somebody's wine cellar.”’ 

“1 would rather find a compass just 
now than a basket of champagne,”’ said 
Sanguinary. ‘* However, I suppose we can 
find our way back without much trouble. 
It is not very far across from Cold Brook.” 

**Oh yes, there will be no trouble,” 


said Tom, encouraged by his friend's 
words. ‘* And we will carry home some 
of this ice. It will be a fine thing to 
show. Put it where weshall find it when 
we come down.”’ 

Sanguinary suggested that they had 
better go no further, but Miss Worcester 
protested that she was not in the least 
tired, and begged hard for ten minutes 
more climbing ; that would not delay their 
return much, she said. In reality, she 
was anxious to uphold the reputation of 
her sex for agility and strength. So up 
they went again, and all at once turning 
round beheld a view which repaid them 
for all their trouble. 

They had now reached a considerable 
height on the mountain, and looking 
down between the walls of the Glen saw 
far away in the distance a little village, 
set in the midst of green fields. It was 
only a bit of landseape, tor the rocks shut 
off the rest of the scene ; but the distance 
was such as just to bring it into minia- 
ture and yet leave the outlines distinct to 
a clear vision. It was, indeed, an ex- 
quisite picture, and Tom Popham was 
quite right when he pronounced it so, 

** Don’t you like it?’’ said Miss Wor- 
cester, turning abruptiy to Sanguinary, 
who stood by her in silence. 

**T hope you do not think T cannot ap- 
preciate it,’’ gravely replied Sanguinary. 
‘* Words do not come to me readily when 
I feel mostdeeply. It is my nature, and [ 
sannot help it.”’ 

‘*1 beg your pardon if I was rude,” 
said Miss Worcester, and she turned hast- 
ily to Tom and said, ‘* Let us push on, for 
my aunt will be getting impatient.”’ 

Sanguinary felt that it was imprudent 
to stay any later in the Glen, especially 
as the sun had now been for some time 
overeast and there seemed to be danver 
of showers, but he said nothing. The 
much-enduring Satehell, whose knees had 
some time ago begun to tremble, offered a 
few words of remonstrance to Miss Oli- 
fant, but she did not listen to them. 

Up they went again, although their 
path grew steeper and more difficult and 
dangerous at every step. The chasms be- 
tween the rocks yawned wider and deeper, 
and now the rocks themselves were cov- 
ered with thick, damp sheets of moss, 
which concealed many treacherous crev- 
ices, and which were not attached firmly 
enough even to flat surfaces to make a 
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secure fyoting. They were now nearly at 
the top, and the trees began to close in 
apon them, 

** Wait a moment,” said Sanguinary, 
**and L will show you a little sight.”’ 

He went to the foot of an old gray birch 
tree, where the loose seraggy bark hung 
in ringlets and festoons, and touched a 
lighted match to it. The flame ran up 
the trunk instantly, sending down in its 
progress a thin shower of fiery flakes. It 
was all over in a few seconds, but Tom 
declared it was as good as a piece of fire- 
works, and Mr, Satchell imprudently ad- 
mitted that it was the finest thing he had 
seen yet. Sanguinary explained that it 
was only the outer bark that was burned, 
and that it did not hurt the tree in the 
least. 

Tom Popham now suggested that they 
should return, since it was getting late and 
there was evidently nothing more to be 
seen. The hill stretched up some dis- 
tance further, but it was wooded for the 
rest of the way, and there could uot be any 
prospect from the summit. The ladies 
had satisfied their very natural ambition, 
and this time they offered no objection. 
The little party made their way down 
withuut accident except a few more rents 
in the ladies’ dresses, and on arriving at 
the bottum they fuund Mrs. Tumkins in 
a state of great anxiety and Mr. Tum- 
kins in a paroxysin of sneezing. That 
usually amiable gentleman had caught 
cold and was in such a disagreeable frame 
of mind that Tom Popham deemed it pru- 
dent not to say anything about the loss of 
the compass. 

They went down the brook at as quick 
a pace as the surface of the ground would 
permit, for the sky was now heavily 
eluuded and it was growing rapidly dark 
for that reason. The ladies were getting 
a little uneasy at the signs of a storm, al- 
though they gave no hint of their fears, 
and they were less careful of their steps 
than when they were coming up. San- 
guinary had artfully avoided the care of 
Mrs. Tumkins, and that worthy lady 
found her husband a much less attentive 
cavalier. On reaching the point where 
they turned off from the brook, which 
they had marked by a pile of small 
stones, Tom Popham gave up Miss Wor- 
cester to Sanguinary and went on first as 
guide, for he said that they would have to 
pick their way very cautiously at first. 


, 
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Sanguinary accepted the trust very quietly. 
In fact, Tom remarked to himself as be 
pushed ahead that his friend had seemed 
remarkably passive all day. 

They were not taking the exact course 
by which they came. That was presently 
made evident by their arriving at a great 
rock which they had not seen before. 

“* What's this, Tom?’’ Sanguinary call- 
ed out. 

Tom looked at it for a moment, and 
then said, ** Never mind. You follow me 
and I will bring you out all right.” 
Then he went on again. 

* Do you tiink that—that Mr. Popham 
knows the way?’ asked Miss Worcester 
of her companion a little timidly. 

** Oh, I dare say he will take us across,” 
said Sanguinary, with considerable indif- 
ference in his tone. ‘* Only he may not 
go the shortest way. Are you tired?”’ 

“Qh dear, no; not in the least. 
That is, I feel it only a very little, con- 
sidering what a walk we have taken.”’ 
You see Miss W orcester’s heart was stuut, 
but her conscience was tender. 

In two minutes great drops of rain be- 
gan to patter on the leaves over their 
heads. The canopy made a shelter at 
first, and the ladies bégan to congratulate 
themselves on this fact, and they were 
still more pleased when the noise ceased 
after a few minutes. 

“Wait a little,’ said Sanguinary. 
** We shall have it hot and heavy in a few 
minutes. [ wish Tom Popham had——"’ 

“ Had what? ”’ asked his companion. 

* Had—had not lost his compass. I am 
very sorry, Miss Worcester, but you must 
prepare to get wet.” 

** A little water will not hurt me,’’ she 
answered cheerfully. 

‘They walked faster than ever, and when 
the ladies caught their skirts on a bit of 
stick they did not stop to disentangle 
them, but tore them rudely away. All at 
once, down came the rain with such force 
that the water very soon made its way 
through the jeaves and began to plash on 
the heads of the travellers. Then the 
thunder began to peal, though still dis- 
tant, and there was some rather sharp 
lightning, which frightened Mrs. Tumkins 
very much, and made her cling to the arm 
of her husband so tightly that he declared 
she should walk by herself if she did not 
behave better, The little party came toa 
halt to take counsel, and Tom Popham, 
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on being vehemently charged by Mr. 
Tumkins with having lost his way, was 
obliged to admit it. And it rained very 
hard just then, and thundered dismally. 

A little panic seized most of the party, 
and it was augmented by the ill-advised 
conduct of Mrs. ‘Tumkins, who declared 
she was quite positive she should be struck 
by lightning, and by way of preparation 
came very near going into hysterics. Miss 
Worcester, who was outwardly calm her- 
self, endeavored to quiet her aunt, and in- 
deed succeeded in some measure; but 
nothing would satisfy Mrs. Tumkins but 
that they should go on. She did not know 
where—never mind where; but if they 
kept moving they must in time reach 
some place. This was undoubtedly true, 
but it was not very encouraging. 

‘*Let us keep on for a little while,” 
whispered Sanguinary to Miss Worcester ; 
‘** she will be calmer presently.” 

They did keep on, and after a time they 
came to the great rock which they had 
seen an hour before. They had heen tray- 
elling in a cirele, after the insane fashion 
usual with persons who lose their way in 
the forest. 

This great rock, which curiously enough 
stood all alone in the midst of the woods, 
afforded them shelter under one of its 
overhanging sides from the rain, which 
was now pouring down in torrents. Mrs. 
Tumkins rushed eagerly toward this 
haven of rest, and sank exhausted on the 
ground, She had read of the lightning 
striking trees, bet never of its having 
blasted roeks. The party followed her, 
and, worn and weary, were very glad to 
sit down also, without much regard to 
the picturesqueness of their attitudes, 
Grouped together, they formed an affect- 
ing tableau of dilapidation and misery ; 
and Sanguinary, who alone found no room 
for himself, stood ontside in the rain, re- 
garding his companions with an amused 
eountenance. Mrs, Tumkins in particu- 
lar presented a very peculiar spectacle. 
Her back hair was coming down, and her 
front hair was in a tangle; her eves were 
rolling wildly at every peal of the thun- 
der, and her cheeks were stained by the 
color from her hat strings; she had torn 
her gloves in pieces on the rocks and 
broken her parasol, and her dress was 
torn in many places, end was generally in 
disorder. This excellent woman wrung 
her hands at intervals, and proclaimed 


that if they ever got home alive they 

would have reason to be thankful. This 

sentiment might be unimpeachable, but it 
yas not in the least exhilarating. 

** Come out of the rain, Mr. Simpson,” 
said Miss Worcester. ‘‘ Here is room for 
you.” 

** A little water will not hurt me,”’ he 
said, repeating her words with a smile. 
** Thank you very much, I am comfortable 
here. ‘Tom, give us a little song, can’t 
you, to keep up our courage? It will never 
do to give up, you know.”’ 

Mr. Popham seemed to consider this re- 
quest fora song quite untimely, and in- 
formed the company that he believed he 
had sprained his ankle. 

** Well,”’ observed Mr. Tumkins in a 
low but quite audible voice to his wife, 
“T don’t wish to be severe, but [ must 
say that there are persons that I should 
have more sympathy for, considering how 
we came in this plight.” 

Mrs. Tumkins replied that for her part, 
if she ever got home alive she should con- 
sider herself lucky. Mr. Popham turned 
very red, but otherwise showed no signs 
of overhearing this conversation, 

Mr. Simpson considerately changed the 
subject, by asking what they proposed to 
do when it stopp-d raining, as it probably 
would before long. 

Mr. Tamkins remarked that for his 
part, he proposed to sit very quiet until 
some one came to show him the way out. 
Mr. Satchell said, in a tone of extreme 
despondency, that he did not know what 
to do, and added that it they ever caught 
him in the Devil’s Glen again, he hoped 
he should have to stay there for the rest 
of his life. Upon this Mr. Satchell took 
a lump of ice out of the lunch basket and 
turned it over with such a look of disgust 
that Sanguinary and Miss Worcester could 
not help laughing-outright. 

**Tt may be funny,”’ said Mr. Satchell, 
** but I for one cannot see anything amus- 
ing init. And hang me if I am going to 
tote this ice about any loncer.’’ With 
that he emptied his basket of it. 

Tom Popham sat dumb, pulling up bits 
of moss within his reach. 

**T shall be ready to try again,’ 
Miss Olifant, ‘* when the rain is over. 

* And so shall I,’’ said Miss Woreces- 
ter. **T am not tired—that is, not very 
tired.”’ 

Sanguinary saw, nevertheless, that Miss 
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Worcester was trembling with fatigue 
and excitement. ‘I have something to 
propose,”’ said he, ‘* since nobody else has 
aplan. It is now five o'clock, and there 
are yet nearly three hours before dark. 
The ladies ought not to stay here in their 
wet clothes all night and it is a chance if 
anybody finds us before morning. I have 
an idea that I can find the path, but I can 
work faster alone, and you had all better 
stay here until the worst of the storm is 
over. Give me an hour, and if you do 
not hear from me then you had better try 
your own lack.” 

** But suppose you get lost all alone,”’ 
suggested Miss Worcester. 

“*T shall not be much worse off than | 
am now,’’ said Sanguinary with a smile. 
“ There will be gentlemen enough left to 
take care of the ladies.”’ 

“*Tt seems to me we ought to stick to- 
gether,’ feebly suggested Mr. Satchell. 
** However se 

** Let us go too,’’ said Miss Olifant. 

** 1 beg you will not,’’ said Sanguinary. 
*© We should only lose time. I propose to 
strike in toward the mountain, as near as 
IT can guess its direction, and find if possi- 
ble some little stream flowing into the 
brook which makes Baker’s Fall. This 
rain will fill all the dry water-courses and 
show me very plainly the lay of the land. 
Then [ shall follow the breok up to the 
fall and come back by the path, as far as 
it is plainly marked, and this, I hope, will 
bring me within hallooing distance. As 
well as I can reckon, we are not so very 
far off the track at this moment. And if 
Tam not back by the time the rain is over 
I would advise a reconnoitring expedition 
in a direction in a line with that tree yon- 
der that has been split by the lightning— 
not the lightning of this shower, Mrs. 
Tumkins; it was done a long time ago. 
If you cannot find any marks on the trees 
in that direction, you ean go back to Cold 
Brook again and begin anew. I think 
you can find Cold Brook. The ground 
slopes toward it a little from here, if Lam 
not mistaken. Bat I think my way is the 
surest, although it will be rougher walk- 
ing than anything we have had yet. At 
any rate, I can do it in half the time 
alone; and besides, as I shall have to 
make «a long detour, you would have so 
much the more labor for nothing.”’ 

“Tf you think you can find your way 
out of these wretched woods, Mr. Simp- 
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son,’’ said Mr. Tumkins, ‘ pray go, and 
we will wait for you.” 

** Yes,’ echoed Mrs. Tumkins, ‘ pray 
go, and you will find either us or our life- 
less bodies here when you get back.”’ 

Sanguinary departed, but returned al- 
most immediately to leave with them a 
box of sardines, which he took from one 
of his pockets. ‘*I shall leave you pro- 
visioned,’’ he said; ‘** I believe there were 
some crackers left over.”’ 

** Fool that 1 was,’? exclaimed Mr. 
Satehel!, “I turned out every bit of food 
there was left in the basket to make room 
for those wretched lumps of ice.”’ 

** Well, never mind,”’ said Sanguinary ; 
“there will be at least a sardine apiece 
for you, and that will be better than 
nothing.’’ As he started a second time it 
began to rain again harder than ever. 

Mrs. Tumkins, in relating this adven- 
ture to sympathizing listeners, never fails 
to introduce the fact that she had only a 
single sardine betwixt her and starvation, 
It wasa dire extremity, undeniably ; fora 
single sardine is a very small fish indeed 
to set before a lady of Mrs. 'Tumkins’s 
proportions, 

You will see that I make no mystery of 
the fact that Mrs. Tumkins escaped to tell 
the tale of her sufferings and hardships. 
I assure the kind-hearted reader that I 
would not for the world leave such a re- 
spectable party of ladies and gentlemen to 
perish miserably in the wilderness, to he 
covered with leaves hy the industrious lit- 
tle birds, ljke the ‘* Babes in the Wood,”’ 
There were so few birds of any kind in 
that forest, that they wouid have given up 
in despair the task of burying such a 
large number of persons. Oh no, this is 
by no means a tragedy. It isa comedy, 
and there will be a marriage at the end of 
it; I have no doubt the sagacious reader 
has already divined as much, and more- 
over knows as well as I do which is the 
happy couple. 

The storm did not abate for an hour, 
and the thunder reverberated finely among 
the mountains in the distance, and again 
and again the lightning flashed and great 
gusts of wind sent the sheets of rain crash- 
ing through the tree tops. It was an im- 
pressive scene, but the different spectators 
were inspired by it with widely different 
feelings. We need not stop to inquire 
about their various sensations. At the 


end of an hour anda half Mr. Tumkins 
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got over his—his righteous indignation at 
the carelessness and incompetency of their 
guide, and started out with Mr. Satchell 
on an exploring’ expedition. Tom Pop- 
ham declared that his ankle hurt him too 
much to walk, and sank down in his place 
again to wait with the ladies. The other 
two gentlemen went as far away as they 
dared, and were on the point of giving up 
in despair and going back, when they 
heard the welcome sound of a halloo in 
the distance. It was Sanguinary Simp- 
son, and they were saved. 

Sanguinary was found to be in a rather 
more deplorable plight than either of the 
others, when they got to him—tbat was 
one comfort. His face was scratched, bis 
trousers were torn and split, and he was 
drenched with water. He owned to hav- 
ing tumbled into a large pool in following 
down the brook, bat he said, laughing, 
that he was not mach wetter when he got 
out than before he fell in. They again 
took up their line of march, but very 
slowly, for Tom Popham limped in the 
most distressing way, and the ladies were 
very stiff and sore after sitting so long. 
The sky was now clearing, but they did 
not reach the Falls until sundown. A 
little further on they came to the log huts 
of the woodechoppers, and coming to a 
halt Sanguinary recommended that they 
should wait there until the moon rose at 
nine o'clock, and not go stumbling on in 
the dark. Nobody said a word against 
the proposition; they all looked up to the 
young man now as a leader, | 

The principal log house was built very 
substantially ; it was well banked up with 
earth, and the crevices were stopped up 
with mortar. It had been shut up so 
long, however, that it was a little close 
and musty, and besides both the stove and 
its funnel had been carried away. Acting 
under Sanguinary’s directions, they passed 
by this and made their camp in a kind of 
shed adjoin'ng the stables. They brought 
down empty boxes and barrels from the 
house, and using some for seats broke up 
the others and built a good fire, to which 
they added from time to time such dry 
wood and chips as they could find, Un- 
der the influence of the cheerful flame one 
of the party after another began to thaw 
out, and when they had taken a modicum 
of brandy and water all around, the la- 
dies included, to ward off colds, and had 
divided the sardines with much mock 


ceremony, they actually began to get 
rather jolly again. I think what most 
tended to restore them to good humor and 
excite their hilarity was the discovery 
that Mr. Satchell, who had at the last 
moment relented and picked up his lamps 
of ive again, had on reacaing camp incau- 
tiously set down the basket containing 
them close to where the fire was after- 
ward built. When he came to think of 
it again he found that the ice had dis- 
solved and run out through the bottom of 
the basket. This joke so amused Mr. 
Tumkins that he swallowed jis sardine 
whole, and was only saved from the 
natural consequences by a very vigorous 
pounding on his back, administered by 
his wife and other members of the com- 
pany. 

As soon as the moon rose they started 
again, leaving their fire to flicker and cast 
curious shadows, until it died out for want 
of fuel. They were weary and stiff and 
foot-sore, but they were in a much more 
cheerful humor, although Tom Popham 
had not recovered his temper, and, what 
with his sprained ankle and his own dis- 
satisfaction with himself, could not con- 
ceal his* peevishness. His friend was 
good-natured enough to give him his 
shoulder in support, and he got very 
roundly grumbled at for his pains. 

At length they heard a very peculiar 
sound, twice repeated. 

“What's that?’’ exclaimed Mr. Tum- 
kins nervously, and stopped in the path. 
They all halted, and the ladies looked 
anxiously at their companions. 

** It sounds like a wildcat,’’ said Tom 
"Popham, 

“Or a eatamount,’? suggested Mr. 
Satchell nervously. 

** Fudge! ** said Sanguinary, a little im- 
patiently, for he saw the ladies were get- 
ting frightened, ‘*And what ifit is? A 
dozen catamounts would be afraid to touch 
the seven of us if we should meet them 
all in a row here in the path. Hark! 
There it is again.”’ 

The sound was repeated a third and 
fourth time, and Sanguinary Simpson sud- 
denly burst out with a stentorian ** Hilly- 
illy-illy-o! ’ The fellow certainly had a 
good pair of lungs. 

** Bless me, how you startled me! ”’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Satchell. 

**1t’s a man’s voice, if I am not mis- 
taken,’’ said Sanguinary. ‘I think they 
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have sent out after us. Let us push on, 
and we shall know in a minute.” 

It turned out that Sanguinary was 
right. They presently came upon two of 
Captain Baker's hired men, who had been 
sent out with a lantern in search of them. 
Sanguinary turned Tom Popham over to 
them, and went to the aid of Miss Wor- 
cester, who had been making her way 
alone very bravely; but he noticed that 
her step had lost all its elasticity and that 
she stumbled over very little obstacles. 
Then Sanguinary began to talk with all 
the eloguence he could muster, for the 
sake of diverting her mind and keeping 
up her flagging spirits, and he succeeded 
in some degree, although she only an- 
swered in monosyllables. Thus the party 
dragged on its weary way, the bright 
moonlight making their path so plain to 
their eyes, now accustomed to the gloom 
of the forest, that the lantern was of very 
little use to those near it, even in the most 
shadowy places. At last they reached the 
pasture, and here Sanguinary fownd his 
words failing him, and he and his com- 
panion could only look about them and 
see how marvellously every rock and bush 
and tree was brought out in the silvery 
light. 

*““T want to beg your pardon, Mr. 
Simpson,’’ suddenly broke in Miss Wor- 
cester. 

“Pray, for what?’’ he exclaimed in 
surprise, 

** Por causing you all this danger and 
fatigue. No, don’t speak, it is our fault. 
If we—my aunt and Miss Olifant and my- 
self—had not persisted in carrying our 
point, and going on to the Glen, we should 
not have met with this adventure. It is 
the way of us women. We attempt what 
is beyond our strength, and then look to 
the other sex to help us out.” 

**T am sure, Miss Worcester,”’ he re- 
turned, *‘[ honestly think your sex has 
given ours a lesson to-day in pluck and 
perseverance. I confess [ did not believe 
it possible for delicate women to go 
through what you have, and stand up un- 
der it. It is my misfortune not to know 
your sex very well, and [ confess very 
humbly that I never did them justice be- 
fore.”’ 

** You are very kind,” she replied, ‘* but 
we owe our safety to your courage and de- 
termination, and [am sure we should be 
very ungrateful if we did not acknowledge 
it and thank you. If no one has spoken 
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of it before, I am sure it is not because we 
have not thought of it many times in the 
last few hours.” 

Sanguinary’s blushes might have been 
seen even by moonlight. ** Lam sure,’’ he 
broke out, not a little confused and ex- 
cited, **I1 have done nothing more than 
any man’’—and then he stopped, recol- 
lecting that he had, at least, done a little 
more than any other man in the party. 

** And you have been very good and 
kind to aniuse me for the last hour,’’ she 
went on. **I owe you more than the 
others.”’ 

The rogue looked down into her eyes, 
which sparkled in spite of her fatigue 
** Ah, Miss Worcester,’? he exclaimed 
“if all the rest of the day had been as 
pleasant to me as this last hour! ”’ 

I positively think we ought to leave 
them at this point. The effect of moon- 
light is undoubtedly to make persons sen- 
timental, and we want no sentiment in 
this matter-of-fact story, if it can possibly 
be avoided. 

They reached the hotel ata late hour, 
with no more exciting incident than that 
Mr. Tumkins, in the excess of his fatigue, 
fell over a rock, which he did not see was 
in his way, and came plump upon his 
nose. Mr. Tumkins sustained no serious 
injury, however, and he was so tired and 
sleepy that even this accideat failed to 
rouse him. They expected to see the 
house lighted up, and a great crowd wait- 
ing to welcome them. But such is the in- 
difference of man to the sufferings and 
trials of his fellow man, that positively 
the only two persons up in the louse were 
Mr. Bringherhoff, their companion of the 
morning, and Captain Baker. 

The latter manifested no great degree 
of emotion, but the former was very glad 
to see them, and explained that his wife 
had sat up for them, tired as she was, un- 
til a few minutes since. 

** Well,’ said Captain Baker, with a 
grin, ‘I guess you've had about enough 
of the Devil’s Glen, hain’t you? I guess 
next time you'll wait till you get ready to 
start, won’t you?”’ 

‘Captain Baker,” said Sanguinary, 
with great dignity, ‘if you will get us 
something to eat, and keep your conversa- 
tion to yourself until we call for it, you 
will greatly oblige us.”’ 

The captain was so much astonished at 
this unexpected retort that he could think 
of no answer to make to it, and finally 
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went off in the direction of the kitchen, 
without a word. 

But nobody in the party had any 
strength or appetite for supper except Mr. 
Simpson, and they disappeared, one after 
the other, almost immediately, and were 
seen no more that night. That young 
gentleman, who was certainly blessed with 
a good constitution, or he could not have 
come in so fresh after the fatigues of the 
day, made a very satisfactory meal of cold 
meat and bread and butter, with Mr. 
Bringerhoff and the captain sitting oppo- 
site him and listening to the story of the 
adventures of the party, which he told 
very concisely and modestly. Then the 
young man smoked the cigar of digestion 
and went peacefully to bed, where he 
slept four hours and a half, and then rose 
to an early breakfast and set out for the 
railroad in Captain Baker's wagon. That 
it may not be supposed, however, that he 
was a Samson, a Daniel Boone, or a 
Natty Bumpo, I feel bound to acknowl- 
edge that he slept so soundly in the rail- 
road car on the way home, that the con- 
ductor had great trouble in rousing him 
whenever he wanted to change his check, 
and that the young man hada painful but 
not serious attack of rheumatism, as the 
result of his unusual exposure. 

The rest of the party suffered still more, 
although by good fortune their discomfort 
did not last very long. For two whole 
days the ladies could not go up and down 
stairs, nor even sit down in a chair nor 
rise from it, without making wry faces. 
Tom Popham chose to consider his sprain 
sufficiently bad to warrant him in pro- 
longing his vacation a whole week ; but 
although he limped a little whenever he 
did not forget himself, he was soon the 
same humorous, entertaining fellow that 
he had been before this adventure. It 
was observed, however, that Miss Worces- 
ter no longer looked upon him with favor ; 
in fact, she seemed rather to avoid him. 
It was very unjust, you know, because 
Tom had given in to her whims all through 
that memorable day, and had been at 
great trouble to assist her over the rough 
places, until that unfortunate sprain made 
it no longer possible. But then, as Tom 
observed in confidence to Mr, Satchell, 
there is no accounting for a woman's 
whims. Mr. Satchell was led to acquiesce 
very warmly in this original sentiment, 
because a coolness had sprung up, without 
any apparent reason, between himself and 
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Miss Olifant, and I believe their engage- 
ment was afterwards broken off, without 
any known cause. Miss Olifant wrote a 
poetical apostrophe to the ‘Glen of 
Mephistopheles,” beginning, 

O mossy rocks, cold, dark, and drear ! 
and also a little poem entitled ‘* The 
Glamour is Ended,”’ as a result of the ex- 
cursion. Both pieces were very much ad- 
mired by her friends, but I never heard 
that they were published. Perhaps she 
never sent them to any editor. 

Of course Mrs. Tumkins spread very 
widely the story of Mr. Simpson’s gal- 
lantry, and of course everybody said that 
from the first they had seen that although 
he was such a very quiet young man, he 
had a great dealin him. It was noticed 
that Miss Worcester was very quiet and 
pensive whenever his name was men- 
tioned, and—but why make a long story 
of sucha very simple matter? The young 
couple had been separated just at the mo- 
ment when they had begun to take an in- 
terest ih each other, and every one who 
has ever read a novel knows that with the 
favor of fortune there could be but one re- 
sult. Harry Simpson—let us drop now 
and forever that horrible name Sangui- 
nary, since he no longer has a single red 
necktie in his collection—inherited some 
property from his maternal aunt, Mrs. 
Pemberton, who died not long after, in 
that very obliging way peculiar to aunis 
who have money to leave, and with some 
pecuniary help from old Mrs. Worcester, 
the young man set up in business for 
himself and now promises to be one of 
** the solid men”’ of the city. He is cer- 
tainly *‘ solid’* in one sense already, for 
he weighs one hundred andeighty pounds ; 
and although I should not like to see him 
pitted against ‘* his weight in wildcats,”’ 
on account of the known ferocity of that 
animal, [ think he could hold his own 
against a reasonable number of any of 
the wild beasts which still roam at will 
in the wilderness near Captain Baker's. 
And Harry is a happy and contented hus- 
band, and has no jealousy of any living 
being. 

‘* Do you know,” said a certain young 
gentleman, on one occasion, to a certain 
young lady, ‘‘that I once thought you 
were a little—just a little, you know—a 
little fond of Tom Popham? ”’ 

Oh, Harry!” exclaimed the young 
lady aforesaid. ‘ What! That mounte- 
bank !”’ Samvet Buorrer. 
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N one of the streets of the ‘‘ City of 
Flowers ’’ they still show you the re- 
mains of a lofty and elegant arch, belong- 
ing to the once famous exchange and 
money mart of the old city, the Loggia de 
Peruzzi. You visit it, not inremembrance 
of the famous bankers, who lost money 
and credit by the treachery and bad faith 
of the English king Edward IIL., but to 
see the frescos of Pavlo Uccello, the artist 
who first practised the principles of fore- 
shortening and perspective with success, 
in the dawn of modern painting, and in 
the comradeship of Giotto. 

On the lofty vaulted ceiling some faded 
frescos remain, painted by his hand. In 
the language of symbolism—that learned 
and redundant language which all nations 
speak—Paolo Uccello has attempted to 
present earth, air, water, and fire under 
theirappropriate types. ‘The salamander, 
mole, and fish do well enough, but the gi- 
gantic and unaérial camel seems a poor 
symbol for the ‘* cireumambient air.’’ It 
turns out, however, that Paolo’s natural 
history was not so good as his foreshorten- 
ing, for he had mistaken a camel for a cha- 
meleon. 

It is a story full of warning to those 
who attempt to teach that which they do 
not fully know themselves, and may well 
stay the presumptuous hand which dares 
attempt to describe Florence. The mag- 
nificence of her history, the wealth of her 
accumulations, her proud position as the 
intellectual centre of Italy, and her popu- 
larity with all the nations of the earth as 
a place of temporary residence, the noble 
names in her ** Libro d’Oro,’’ the names 
of her describers, Rogers, Roscoe, Flax- 
man, Westmacott, Lord Byron, Mrs. Jame- 
son, all of whom and many more have 
touched her with their inspired pencils, 
might well deter the passing traveller, who 
saw her but for a moment, from entering 
these lists. But the fair city is new to 
every new-comer. We can all kneel and 
drink at her overflowing fougtain, and in 
our own little vase can perhaps catch some 
sparkling drops to carry to those who 
have not yet seen her or, having seen 
her, like to renew, even in doubtful pho- 


tograph, or in more doubtful writing, the 
delicious memory. 

Florence and the Arno are at first 
sight disappointing. ‘The city is inferior 
in picturesque position and outline to Bo- 
logna and to Venice, and the Arno at 
times is less pellucid than it sounds. A 
dirty, yellow stream, which men were 
dredging, was the Arno as I first saw it. 
It required imagination to see it in its su- 
perb glacier-fed fury carrying off bridges, 
or in its clear full tide, as Dante describes 
it. But a walk to the Ponte Vecchio, 
that noble old bridge crowded with shops, 
with its permitted glimpse up and down 
the river, soon gives you a view not dis- 
appointing by any means. Looking down, 
the fine Ponte Santa Trinita, most beauti- 
ful of bridges, meets the eye, then the 
long line of the modern Florentine pal- 
aces, while behind them the green mead- 
ows of the Cascine and the distant Carrara 
mountains lend beauty and dignity to 
this charming prospect. 

Looking up, a shabby, picturesque old 
city—the city of ** Romola,”’’ dear to all 
novel-readers—reveals itself, backed by 
green, villa-crowned, vine-clad  hills— 
those famous villas, which are at once the 
most picturesyue and most comfortable 
homes in the world. How many an Amer- 
ican heart has ached at the necessity of 
turning away from these vine-clad, happy, 
healthy villas, where two or three years 
have perhaps been spent with every com- 
fort and luxury, and the view of Florence 
thrown in, for ‘‘ forty pounds a year ’’! 

Running over the tops of the houses on 
the Ponte Vecchio is that famous aérial 
bridge which connects the Uffizi galleries 
with the Pitti Palace. This remarkable 
and unique passageway starts boldly out 
into the air from a third-story window, 
progresses on its way over arches and the 
roofs of houses, goes unblushingly through 
a church, and finally emerges io the base 
of a colossal statue. Some one calls it 
well the most ‘* melodramatic of passa- 
ges.”’ It is now used merely as a walk 
from the grand gallery of pictures in the 
Uffizi to the still grander gallery in the 
Pitti Palace. The modern traveller, as he 
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saunters through its tapestry-hung dis- 
tances, looking at the wonderfully fine 
collection of drawings by Raphael, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and the Carracci with which 
it is enriched, can searcely fail to see the 
past pictures which have flitted through 
it, and which have now fled forever. The 
despot stealtiily creeping from an angry 
mob, the masked lady vanishing like a 
shadow, the assassin hiding belind the 
arras—all these have used this famous 
roadway for their several errands; and 
could one be inspired with its true history, 
he could write a story of Florentine poli- 
ties unrivalled in the world. 

The first thing I saw in the grand Uffizi 
gallery were the famous Fra Angelico an- 
gels, surrounding the famous Madonna. 
These noble and familiar pictures are as 
bright and fresh as if the artist left them 
yesterday, and the copyists in vain seek to 
reach their secrets of color. One can al- 
most believe the monkish legend that the 
angels came down and helped the patient 
and devout monk at his self-imposed task, 

The Tribune opened upon me unexpect- 
edly. I was in the presence of the Ve- 
nus de’ Medici, the statue of the world, be- 
Here are the five fia- 
mous pieces of antique sculpture, and on 
the walls hang the wonders of the old 
masters. Near the Venus stands the 
youthful Apollo, or ** Apollino,”’ simply a 
beautiful boy. The ‘ Dancing Faun,” 
which is the embodiment of joyous mo- 
tion, is so familiar to every one in the 
bronze reproductions, that I will not at- 
tempt to describe it; and the same thing 
ean be said of the ‘* Wrestlers,”’ although 
the originals have a merit which cannot 
he copied ; but [ must pause a moment 
hefore the ** Arrotino,” or slave whetting 
his knife, which is so masterly that it ar- 
rests one with an imperious hand. Here 
is the well-known, knotty figure, the 
coarse plebeian form, the vulgar face, the 
hard hand of the laboring man, the slave 
chained to his inexorable work. But he is 
listening; he has heard a secret; like 
manyaslave before him, he has heard some- 
thing heought not to hear. Still he grinds 
his knife ; he must not be suspected of lis- 
tening. The way this statue tells its story 
is simply wonderful; it needs no commen- 
tary. 

While looking at the Venus T read some 
of the famous deseriptions, and reealled 
Byron's lines, merely to see how far off 


fore [ was aware. 
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was my intelligence from that of these 
great ones of theearth. The Venus seem- 
ed to me to be a beautiful little woman 
surprised by some intruder—not trighten- 
ed, but startled. She is delicate, divinely 
pure, serene, and perfectly lovely. No 
copy, either in marble or picture, ap- 
proaches her. Her hands, her feet, her 
wrists are so sweet that you want to touch 
them; and her face is so human that you 
go back to see of whom she reminds you. 
But if others have so often failed to de- 
scribe her, how can I? 

The next thing which arrested me in 
the T'ribune were the two faméus portraits 
by Raphael of the so-called Fornarina 
and Maddalena Doni. The former is most 
beautiful, and the latter most beautifully 
dressed. But the glory of the room, after 
the Venus, is Andrea del Sarto’s ‘* Ma- 
donna di San Franeesco.’’ To give any 
idea of the saintly, grand, and beautiful 
character of this picture would be impos- 
sible. It is a picture to worship, as are 
all his Madonnas. ‘There are two beauti- 
ful Correggiuos, one of which, the Virgin 
kneeling before the Holy Child, and clap- 
ping her hands to amuse hia, is an apothe- 
osis of all young motherhood. Llere also 
hangs Raphael’s Madonna of the Gold- 
finch. But I have the bad taste to wot ad- 
mire all Raphael’s Madonnas: this one 
seems to me a very uninteresting face. 

One little picture near the door, ‘* En- 
dymion Sleeping,”’ had an especial attrac- 
tion. The lovely sLepherd boy was wor- 
thy the love of a goddess if he looked as 
Guercino has pictured him. A little cres- 
cent moon, the goddess's ** field mark and 
device,’’ hangs in the evening sky watch- 
ing his peaceful slumbers. 

But | must hurry on, stopping only be- 
fore the beautiful picture of the ** Saluta- 
tion,” by Albertinelli, which arrests the 
eye even in this wilderness of noble pic- 
tures. 

The Uffizi gallery was founded by Cosi- 
mo I1., under the direction of Vasari, and 
is a complete schvol of art, from the ear- 
liest masters to the latest, through all 
the varieties of the different countries and 
You take a walk through rooms 
lined with the noblest specimens of human 
effort in theeway of painting, in this and 
the neighboring gallery of the Pitti Pal- 
It needs time and strength to do it 


ages. 


ace. 


justice, but the passing glance is better 
than none, 
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The portraits of the Countess of Albany 
and of Alfieri are interesting among the 
modern pictures, as embalming a roman- 
tic memory. The lové of the poet for the 
princess, her private marriage to him af- 
ter the death of her miserable husband, 
the last of the Stuarts, the poet’s devotion 
to her after time had robbed her of her 
charms, and her noble monument to him 
in Santa Croce, are all well known but 
most interesting facts, and form a romance 
more rare and more honorable than many 
which the house of Stuart can tell, al- 
though it is as deeply freighted with ro- 
mantic histories as are most houses. 

Wandering through tlie ** melodramatic 
passage *? befure mentioned, you come to 
the Pitti gallery. Here are not only 
beautiful pictures but magnificent rooms. 
This gorgeous palace is connected with a 
painful history. Luca Pitti was not the 
first man who rained himself in building 
a house, nor the last! He was helped to 
ruin, too, by being on the wrong side of 
politics. He was envious of his neighbor 
Strozzi, and determined to outbuild him. 
The same spirit prevailed in Enzland 
when the Duke of Buckingham built his 
splendid palace at Stowe; it is said to 
have ruined half the nobility of Bucking- 
hamshire who tried to outbuild the Duke. 
Luca Pitti had the bad luck also to oppose 
the Medici in 1466, and, having been de- 
tected in a plot against them, was degra- 
ded from all high offices, and the progress 
of his splendid palace was stopped. It 
was sold in 1559, by a great-grandson of 
the founder, to the family of his ancient 
enemy, the still powerful Medici, who 
added wings to it, and Jaid out adjoining 
it the beautiful Boboli gardens. 

This grand palace, since the death of 
Cosimo I., has always been the residence 
in Florence of the sovereigns of Tuscany. 
Yet the pictures are the property (so far 
as seeing them and copying them) of the 
world. On a few great church festivals 
alone are the doors sput. The same no- 
ble hospitality has added luxurious chairs 
and sofiis for one’s weary limbs, and. the 
splendid rooms, brilliant frescos, antique 
and Sévres vases, and the verd-antique 
and mosaic tables, would make it worth a 
visit were it not for the pictures, which 
are, however, all-absorbing. 

Here you wander zt will through rooms 
furnished with the glorious ideas of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, 
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Correggio, Murillo, and Andrea del Sarto, 
until you forget the outer world and live 
with the immortals. The pictures which, 
shadowed forth in engravings, have been 
the treasures of your own walls at home, 
now look down upon you transfigured. It 
reminds one of ‘Taylor’s ** Physical Theo- 
ry of Another Lile,’’ ** when the eye shall 
have exalted powers and the mind shall 
supplement the eye.” We have seen 
these things before, but we have seen them 
darkly. ‘There is something in every old 
picture which eludes the copyist. I re- 
member with great distinctness and pleas- 
ure the pictures of Andrea del Sarto and 
Bronzino and the Correggios. a Madonna 
of Murillo, and the pictures of Raphael, 
which in this gallery are especially inter- 
esting, particularly his famous portraits 
of Pope Julius IH. and Leo X. 

Titian’s portraits are not to be lightly 
passed over, even in so light an article as 
this. The power which that old man 
showed during his ninety years of transfer- 
ring the human face to canvas, seems to 
have belonged to him alone; wonderful 
and mighty power, as exemplified in 
** Portrait of a man, name unknown,’’ 
which arrests and holds you fast as if he 
had a message for you. 

But I must skip the Hall of Ulysses 
and the Hall of Prometheus and the Hall 
of Justice, even all the rooms in the Pitti 
Palace, full of pictures, and all their su- 
perabundant riches, envying while I do 
so those whose privilege it is or has been 
to see them year in and year out. [ must 
skip Canova’s Venus (which I did not 
like), and everything else (which I did 
like), to go back once more through that 
**melodramatic passage’? to the Ufiizi, 
and to walk once more through the gal- 
lery of portraits of the painters, painted 
by themselves. This is enormously inter- 
esting. The sweet youthful head of 
Raphael, which he left with his relations 
at Urbino, when he started on that jour- 
ney to Rome which has made such a mark 
upon the history of art. Ilere is the 
proud Leonardo da Vinci. Here is Mi- 
chael Angelo in the foreign costume of a 
flowered dressing-gown, Here hang tle 
splendid portrait of Titian, and the mourn- 
ful face of Andrea del Sarto; the dashing 
head of Gerard Douw; the darkly sha- 
dowed Rembrandt; Sir Godfrey Kneller 
painted by himself, and principally, wig 
Allori, very beautiful; the gay, pretty 
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French head of Madame Le Brun, and the 
not pretty German woman, Angelica Kauff- 
mann. 

A walk in the Boboli gardens, behind 
the Pitti Palace, supplements the beauties 
of art with those of art and nature cum)in- 
ed. No finer views of Florence can be cb- 
tained than these. The Campanile, the 
Duomo, the fairy-like tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, which lias been compared toa flow- 
er growing in the air, the campanile of the 
Badia, and much besides rise before you, 
above the beautiful fountains of the gar- 
dens themselves, with their terraces, ar- 
bors, lung shaded walks, statues, and 
vases. Four unfinished statues by Mi- 
chael Angelo add their dignity to these 
grounds. Jvhn of Bologna has contrib- 
uted two, besides the four symbolical ones 
in a little island, representing river gods. 
Such laurels and cypress trees cannot be 
seen out of Italy; it is one of the many 
remains of the Medici magnificence and 
taste. 

The Piazza della Signoria is a very 
characteristic bit of Florence. Perhaps 
it is rather patronizing to speak of the 
great public square of a great city as a 
*bit’?; but in looking back upon it, it 
comes to me as a choice bit of antiquity, 
grace, and color. The Palazzo Vecchio is 
a vast and impressive-looking building, 
dating back to the early days of Florence, 
and connected with all her history. It is 
the ** town hall,’’ the ** state house,’’ the 
* capitol”? of Florence. Loaded down 
with memories of the Guelph and the 
Ghibelline, of the Medici, of Savonarola, 
of Michael Angelo, and of Leonardo, it 
would be reading a history of Florence to 
walk through it; could we only remember 
as well as we can forget! 

The beautiful Loggia de’ Lanzi faces 
this palace—a high open portico filled with 
statues. Michnel Angelo admired this 
so much that when asked to improve the 
piazza, he said the best improvement 
would be to continue it. 

On the opposite side of the square is 
the old ** Tetto dei Pisoni,’’ having been 
erected by Pisan captives taken during 
the hard old times when prisoners were 
slaves. Itisadreadful story of oppression 
and cruelty, and the Florentines have no 
reason to be proud of it. 

Among the many treasures of this fa- 
mous, square are the David of Michael 
Angelo, the Perseus of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, and a beautiful fountain, Neptune 


with his car and horses; above it all rises 
the lovely tower, the flower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, charmingly light and graceful. 

The Duomo with the Campanile, so 
familiar in pictures, is the commanding 
feature of the city from every point of 
view. 

That dome which Brunelleschi ‘* hung 
in air,’”? and which Michael Angelo so 
much admired and copied in St. Peter’s, 
is only to be taken in ata distance. The 
cathedral itself I found very disappoint- 
ing, certain as I was that it was | who 
failed and not the cathedral. The Cam- 
panile, ‘* Giotto’s Tower,’’ is beautiful 
enough to make up for all other disap- 
pointments. A more enchanting thing 
than this tower it is impossible to imagine. 

Then come the bronze doors of the Bap- 
tistery, which Michael Angelo thought 
worthy to be the gates of paradise, mag- 
nificent and indescribable. 

When we learned that Florence had 
eighty-seven churches, it became a ques- 
tion which we should leave out, and how 
far we were able to cope with such gigan- 
tic material. 

Santa Croce, the Westminster Abbey 
of Florence, must of course be seen; so 
must the cathedral, and San* Lorenzo, 
were it only for the Medicean chapel with 
the vastly impressive statue of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, called ** Il Pensiero,”’ the most 
wonderful of Michael Angelo’s works. 

Roscoe has an eloquent passage on the 
unworthiness of the subject as compared 
with the excellence, the magnificence of 
the statue ; but one can well imagine that 
the father of Catharine de’ Medici and 
the grandfather of Charles LX. is looking 
forward to the next century, and is mourn- 
ing over all the misery which his race 
should bring into the world. Graceful, 
unhappy, royal Pensiero! 

Rogers says of this wonderful statue : 


Ii fascinates, and is intolerable, 


which is partly true. The gazer would 
give worlds to know what he is thinking 
of, this mysterious thinker with his fin- 
ger on his lips, his face buried in his 
hand; but he keeps his secret well. 

This chapel is full of Michael Angelo. 
In fact, three men haunt Florence. They 
are Lorenzo de’ Medici, Dante, and Mi- 
chael Angelo; what they said and what 
they did meets you at every turn. Their 
active spirits will not be laid, they come 
back to the scenes which they filled so 
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fully in life, and the streets and places 
that knew them will know them forever. 

The greater Medicean chapel, which was 
built in 1604, is in very bad taste—inter- 
esting only as a passing glance takes 
in the beauty of the stones with which it 
is inlaid, *‘ agate and almondine,”’ tur- 
quoise and jasper, lapis lazuli and chal- 
cedony; and interesting as showing the 
different armorial bearings of Florence, 
mingled with the five balls of the Medici 
which their enemies called pills, while 
their admirers asserted that they were 
balls received on one shield by a Medici 
who fought in the wars of Charlemagne. 
They were gilded pilis to the Medici, who 
seem to have had always a talent for get- 
ting money and for keeping it, for getting 
power and for maintaining it, a taste for 
elegant learning and for art, which de- 
scended to the immediate family of Lo- 
renzo, until the miserable mulatto tyrant, 
Alessandro de’ Medici, terminated the 
male branch of it, when all the family 
gifts, but not all their good sense and 
moderation, were assumed by the collat- 
eral branch, represented by the Duke 
Cosimo I, 

The church of San Lorenzo is interest- 
ing to the whole world, as containing 
the ashes of the greatest of the Medici, 
one of the immortal names of the fam- 
ily of man, Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
whose fate it was to rise from a mer- 
chant and citizen of Florence to be its 
more than king, and who in his short life 
of forty-four years showed talents of a 
more varied order than it is easy to enu- 
merate, and who benefited the world more 
than any words can measure. Lorenzo 
started the first school of art in the world. 
It was to bear such fruit as Michael An- 
gelo, and Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci. 
He was an elegant poet, and reformed his 
mother tongue. He was a consummate 
statesman, reading men as other men 
read books, and having a singular power 
of conciliating their contending passions } 
a bright light ina dark period. It is no 
wonder some of his historians fall in love 
with himand forget that he was a mortal. 

After the Church of San Lorenzo, we 
explored the Church and Convent of San 
Mareo. This is principally interesting for 
the frescos on the latter, painted by Fra 
Angelico, and as being the convent of 
which Savonarola was a brother. 

In the striking novel of ** Romola,”’ Mrs. 
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Lewes has given a very flattering sketch 
of Savonarola, bringing him nearer to our 
sympathies and knowledge than many 
histories could do. He seems to have 
been a wildly fanatical and contradictory 
character, wanting the breadth and hu- 
manity ofa Luther, but deeply in earnest. 
Like poor Galileo he recanted under the 
torture, but like him he gained his 
courage in the face of death, which he 
met prayerfully. The worst charge 
against him seems to have been that he 
pretended to see visions and to possess 
miraculous powers, all of which he con- 
fessed just before he died to be false. 

**Tt is a pity his falsehoods were not all 
of a wise sort,’’ said Machiavelli. 

It is a pity that there was any false- 
hood at all, for when such a man is false 
he drops down the thousand souls who have 
hung on his lips, and who have believed 
in his courage ; and the great virtue is 
lost in the lesser fault. Let us believe 
with Romola that he did not lie with in- 
tention. ‘* Whatever falsehood was in 
him had been a fall and not a purpose,” 
and we must have pity that the flesh is 
weak; some people have not sufficient 
physique to tell the truth. 

The beautiful Church of Santa Maria 
Novello was called by Michael Angelo 
his bride. It is externally perfect, but 
within has suffered by cruel restorations. 
The monks sold their music gallery to the 
South Kensington museum, and tore out 
their time-honored sepulchral monuments, 
and seem to have gone mad generally. 
They have saved their beautiful stained 
glass, their frescos, and their Cimabue, a 
famous picture; also a martyrdom of St. 
Catharine, attributed to Michael Angelo. 
In one of the chapels is a beautiful paint- 
ing by Bronzino of the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter; in another, a wonderful freseo 
by Orgagna, of Paradise and Inferno, ter- 
ribly satirical, and rather frightfal. 

There is a good week’s work in seeing 
all the artistic treasures and wonders of 
Santa Maria Novello; and when IT add 
that in the Spezieria, or apothecary’s shop 
attached to the church (and from which 
the monks derive much income), a lady 
can buy choice perfumes, and also see 
some of the most beautiful majolica ware 
in the world, you will agree that Santa 
Maria Novello must be visited. 

La Santissima Annunziata draws all 
strangers to it, by reason of Andrea del 
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Sarto’s renowned frescos. That beautiful 
one in the cluisters, of the ‘* Madonna 
del Saceco,”’ is the most dearly loved of all 
his immortal works. He is said to have 
been paid for it with a sack of copper coin ! 

Tie wretched life, terrible poverty, and 
unhappy dumestic history of this man, are 
indeed a satire on celebrity. [He was 
called the ** perfect painter,’ and the 
pilgrimages to his pictures are among 
those most willingly made by the lover 
of art, yet this great gift won him neither 
money nor happiness. During his indus- 
trious and most innocent life, while ‘* his 
days were few and full of eyvil,’’ he made 
mankind his debtor fur ever and ever. 

In the magnificent silence and extent 
of Santa Croce, the humble gazer can but 
walk reverently from the tomb of Michael 
Angelo to thatof Galileo, from that to the 
monument of Dante (who lies at Ra- 
venna), to that of Machiavelli, and others 
whose names are their epitaphs, and before 
which desertption becomes impertinent. 

‘** Tt has been the pleasure of Florence,”’ 
says Dante bitterly—‘‘It has been the 
pleasure of Florence, the beautiful city, 
the famous daughter of Rome, to reject 
me from her secret bosom, where I was 
born, where 1 grew to middle life, and 
where, if it may please her, I wish 
from my heart to end the time which vet 
remains to me, and then to rest there my 
worn-out spirit.”’ 

One would think these words would 
have prevailed in Ravenna, when the 
humbled Florentines sought to bring to 
Santa Croce the dust of their great poet ; 
but they did not. 

** Florence has again and again entreat- 
ed Ravenna to restore to her keeping the 
remainsof the poet. But Ravenna, proud 
of her sacred trust, declines to renounce 
iton the ground that Dante, as the na- 
tional poet, belongs to no one city more 
thananother.’’ Sowrote Henry T. 'Tucker- 
man—alas! so recently lost to us—in his 
delightful ** Italian Sketch Book.’’ His 
prophecy that ‘‘ regenerated Italy would 
doubtless ere long give a nobler expression 
to the admiration and reverence with 
which she regards the great founder of 
her literature,’’ has been nobly answer- 
ed. Superb statues of the great poet 
adorn every one of the principal cities of 
Italy, and the city that had so ill-treated 
him offered him (in the eloquent words 
of another distinguished writer, Vincenzo 
Botta) ‘fan apotheosis worthy of his 
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fame,’’ referring perhaps temporarily to 
the magnificent festival held on his birth- 
day in Florence in 1868, and to the proud 
preéminence which is given to his name 
and fame in the city he loved so weil, on 
every great occasiva and always. 

Michael Angelo belongs to the world, 
yet especially to Florence; there he lived, 
worked, died, and was buried. His house, 
the ** Palazzo Buonarotti,’’ is the prop- 
erty of Florence, and is sacredly preserved 
intact. His furniture, his clothing, his 
half-finished work, even his slippers, are 
here as he left them; his walking sticks, 
with iron ferules to prevent slipping and 
large handles to hold them easily, are 
shown, bringing back pathetically his old 
age. The house has been ornamented 
since his death by paintings and frescos. 
But it breathes of him who made it valu- 
able, and is one of the most interesting 
houses in Florence, perhaps in the world. 
You are pointed out the stone on which 
he sat while he looked admiringly at the 
Dome, which he afterwards copied with 
far greater effect in St. Peter’s; and his 
wonderful but oftentimes half-finished 
statues meet you everywhere, to empla- 
size his mighty genius and his impetuous 
and mysterious character. 

To jump from Michael Angelo to the 
present moment is rather a violent transit. 
One must skip the long line of Medicean 
Dukes from Cosimo IL. to Giovanni Gaston, 
at whose death the family became extinct. 
One must skip that very interesting pic- 
turesque character, Giovanni, called the 
** Bande Nere,’’ chief of the fumous Black 
Band. This handsome, spirited, and 
cruel soldier, in the midst of the most 
brilliant conquests, was killed in the 





twenty-eighth year of his age—one of 
the many Medici who died young. By his 


marriage with Maria Salviati, he united 
his branch of the house with that of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent, and his son Cosimo 
1, assumed the title of Grand Duk«. 

.One must skip that family of Lorraine, 
so honorably connected with the many 
institutions and reforms of Florence ; but 
to those of us who have looked at Flor- 
ence through ‘** Casa Guidi Windows,”’ 
there will be no need of recapitulation of 
the famous events since 1845. In the 
English cemetery at Florence lies the 
great poetess, who drew the world’s heart 
to her window, and gave Florence an- 
other charm and value by her residence 
there, and whose ashes mingle now with 
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those of the great and distinguished, who 
ean well afford to make room by their 
side for Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

After a day spent in the galleries and 
churches, a drive in the superb environs 
is at once refreshing and very instructive. 
From the heights of San Miniato, which 
you approach through an avenue of cy- 
presses, one sees pot only a very beauti- 
ful church but the most magnificent view 
of Florence. The beautiful bell tower of 
this church of San Miniato was hung 
round with mattresses, by order of Michael 
Angelo, during the siege of Florence, to 
protect it from the balls of the enemy. 

Another drive, world-renowned and al- 
ways agreeable, is that of the Cascine. 
This is the pleasure-ground, park, and 
fashionable drive of Florence. At five or 
six o'clock all the world drives to the 
Cascine, to hear the music, meet each 
other, watch the sunset, and see the fire- 
flies. 1 saw a wonderful sunset from its 
wooded heights one evening. All the sky 
was as red as the famous giglio, or red 
lily of Florence, while across its splen- 
did emblazonment swept a black band, 
black as were the trappings of the 
‘* Bande Nere.’’ It was the history of 
Florence, done in celestial heraldry. I 
believe this famous city is noted for beau- 
tiful sunsets, particularly in September 
and October. 

Another delightful drive is to Fiesole, 
the ancient city from which Florence 
sprung. We drove to it past the English 
cemetery, and found the drive most lovely. 
It is only an hour's drive, but what pano- 
ramas of the valley of the Arno and the 
near and distant hills reward you, and 
what a strange old Dominican convent 
meets you at the end of your drive! 

Of the villas about Florence, those fa- 
mous villas, [ saw only one—at the time 
the temporary residence of our American 
minister. It had claims to antiquity, was 
frescoed by a hand scarcely inferior to 
that of Correggio, and was 2 beautiful and 
convenient house. The morning view from 
the upper windows was enchanting, while 
the gardens were spacious and delightful. 
Altogether, it made a home worthy of its 
occupants, and many travellers besides 
ourselves will bear grateful testimony to 
its elegant hospitality. The triple distine- 
tion of Mr. Marsh, as scholar, diploma- 
tist, and statesman, renders it proper for 
me te mention him, and to wish that we 
could in all the countries of the world be 
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represented by men like himself. Unfor- 
tunately we possess few such scholars— 
the more reason, perhaps, why we should 
endeavor to distinguish those we have. 

Of that charming modern Florence, so 
well known to our gay Americans, | can 
say little except that 1 recognize the 
charm which drew them thither, and the 
homelike feeling which its healthy atmos- 
phere engenders. It is said to bb» the 
healthiest city in Italy, and was, belore 
the capital was removed there, one of the 
cheapest. For fifteen hundred dollars a 
year one could live handsomely in a villa 
just out of Florence, I have been told; 
but of course the guy court life changed 
all that, and the city became compara- 
tively an expensive one. Now that the 
court has gone on to Rome, undoubtedly 
the prices will go back to that golden 
mean which was so appreciated by those 
English who liappened to have more taste 
than money, and these Americans who 
had large fumilies tou educate, and but 
perhaps small means. Florence is said 
to possess great advantages fur the educa- 
tion of the young, particularly in music. 
But the question often arose, Is it a good 
plan to bring up children who are to be 
Americans in Europe? We found the 
answer to be generally, No. ‘They can 
never love America, or become successful 
contestants for her prizes, if they have 
started elsewhere. ‘lv those who reason 
with themselves as to the propriety of liv- 
ing abroad always, and who doubt if it is 
patriotic, I think there is but one answer. 
They have a perfect right to live abroad. 
Miss Edgeworth’s novel of the ‘* Absen- 
tee’’ would never have been written in 
America. Men here have no such duties 
to the suil as in the Old World. The tre- 
mendous stream of American industry and 
energy will go on unchecked, no mutter 
how many of her prosperous sons choose 
to desert her. 

America is a stepmother who does not 
miss her absent children. The only doubt 
is as to whether it is well for themselves, 
and that question every one must deter- 
mine personally, But if it is not unpatri- 
otic tu stay away, it certainly is highly pa- 
trivtie to come home, bringing fine pic- 
tures, and all the gathered refinement and 
education of a long visit to Europe; itis a 
“right without a wrong.’? So I have 
never helieved in those accusations against 
Americans who choose to live abroad. I 
think less than any country in the world 
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does this country miss any particular in- 
dividuals. Not that I would imply that 
their room is better than their company ; 
far from it, for the people who go abroad 
to live are generally our most agreeable 
people ; but I do mean that there are plen- 
ty of people left who are glad to do the 
work, and who attend to all the duties 
which pertain to the American citizen. 
There is nothing left undone in America 
if, to use a local phrase, it will pay to do 
it. Of course we have enormous strides 
to make toward art and culture and beau- 
ty, but when the time is ripe for those 
things they will come, and not before. 

Of the climate of Florence I, who saw 
it some beautiful days at the end of Sep- 
tember—always a lovely month every- 
where—can only say with the enthusiastic, 
that I thought it perfect. Other people 
have found it cold and inhospitable. I 
dare say its winter climate is not perfect, 
but the best tribute to it is that people are 
very fond of remaining in it just as long 
as circumstances will permit. 

I cannot forget the flowers, their beau- 
ty, profusion, and cheapness. Happen- 
ing to be out alone one day, I ordered my 
coachman to stop before a stand crowned 
with the most glorious oleanders, great 
yellow roses, lilies, and a delicate lilac 
flower which I did not know, and being 
unfamiliar with the language and the 
money, I tried that medium which even 
the Tower of Babel was ineffectual to con- 
fuse, the language ofthe open palm. Ex- 
tending a small piece of money, I pointed 
to the most radiant bouquet, and received 
my hand full of small change, my carriage 
full of flowers, and my ears full of thanks ; 
added to these was a small bunch of very 
fragrant violets, thrown in by a little girl, 
with a smile which was worthy of being 
perpetuated by Correggio, and with a few 
words which even an imperfect knowl- 
edge of Italian enabled me to construe into 
acompliment. This flattering homage of 
the people who sell you anything adds 
another to the many insidious reasons for 
spending money which beset the unwary 
traveller. In this country we generally 
buy sour loaks and depreciatory remarks 
with our other purchases, and the seller 
does not wait to send them home, he 
kindly gives them to you on the spot. 

Florence has beautiful turquoises in her 
windows, and gay gems of every kind. The 
local industry of mosaics gets rather tire- 
some to the eye, but the shops are always 
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attractive. The drives through the gener- 
ally narrow streets reveal an old, solidly 
built, picturesque city, houses with over- 
hanging cornices, and perpetual, surprises 
of fine churches and public buildings. 

The modern palaces along the Lungar- 
no, that street which outlines the river, 
are very handsome, even splendid struc- 
tures, without being particularly pictur- 
esque. They are light, healthy houses, 
as if the inhabitants loved the sunshine, 
and did not fear the Florentine blindness 
which old Bardi, the father of Romo- 
la, speaks of as being the nateral conse- 
quence of the cold wind from the Apen- 
nines and thesudden change from the shad- 
ow of the narrow streets to the brilliant 
glare of the sun. 

We saw the King, Victor Emanuel, 
every evening taking his drive on the Ca- 
scine. He is not remarkable for beauty. 
as the world knows, but there was a cer 
tain something pleasant in the easy infor 
mality with which he took the salutations 
of the passers by. ‘Phe streets were gay 
with soldiery and music, for he had just 
been holding a military review of some 
magnitude. Wesaw one little contingent 
as it gayly marched under our windows 
every morning, till we'knew the faces of 
the handsome young officers by heart. 

Of the light, gay, noisy life of the 
streets, of which history and romance ac- 
cuse the Tuscan race, we noticed one in- 
stance. We found the city very noisy at 
night. It was almost impossible to sleep 
with open windows, for one band of revel- 
lers would succeed another ; not disagree- 
ably or brutally noisy, but laughing and 
talking all through the night. I tried to 
think it was Piero de’ Medici going to 
supper with some Sforza or Orsini, or 
some Tito Melemma wendering along with 
Dolfo Spini, or some Boccaccio even with 
his gay and witty friends; but such is 
poor human nature that after a hard day’s 
sight-seeing one would father go to sleep 
than listen to the revels of even such as 
these. Reyels in which we do not join 
are very apt to seem to us ill-timed and 
selfish, which one had better remember 
against a time of revel. 

We left Florence knowing that what 
we had seen was pitifully less than that 
which we had not seen; but with Venice 
before us as a temptation and a lure, we 
finally overcame our reluctance and bade 
a long adieu to Firenze la Bella. 

M. E. W. S. 
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PRIL 26.—I reached my Siberia 
(poor exile that I am!) at about 
one o’clock this afternoon. Perhaps it 
will be best, however, to treat a little of 
the evening that preceded my departure 
from home before I place upon these pages 
any account of my first meeting with the 
Marbury family. 

Let me beyin with dinner-time. All 
hope had not quite deserted me while I 
sat and watched papa solemnly carve the 
roast beef. I remembered that although 
the inflexible mandate had been spoken, 
I was still an only child, and my trunk 
not yet packed. Papa might relent. There 
have been such things as reprieves given 
while the rope was about the poor culprit’s 
neck. Besides, mamma had not eaten any 
fish. She was also playing with one of the 
saltcellars; and mamma would not have 
indulged in such a frivolous occupation 
unless the occasion warranted the weak- 
nessi Was she thinking of an interces- 
sion in my behalf? I dared to hope so. 

Dinner moved along funereally toward 
dessert. When papa had gone into the li- 
brary for his coffee, mamma surprised me 
with one or two gentle glances that seemed 
tosay : ‘* 1am resolved on doing my best.”’ 
Presently, while in the act of cracking a 
walnut, I burst into tears. As I rose im- 
petuously from the table, mamma rose too, 
and came toward me with open arms. But 
I waved her away—I am sure there were 
five good acts of true tragedy in the ges- 
ture—and rushed from the room. Those 
lovely fluted pillow-slips of mine were 
being recklessly moistened with my tears 
when she bent over my bed and whisper- 
ed in soft tones: ‘‘ I've just spoken with 
your father, Christie. He promises to 
telegraph your Aunt Jane that you are 
not coming, if——”’ 

I lifted myself from the pillow-slip and 
looked her full in the eyes. ‘* Don’t go 
on. I know what you mean. I will 
never give up Antonio—never! I should 
despise myself if I were to make such a 
contemptible sacrifice. A hundred years 
at Aunt Jane’s would never alter my res- 
olution!’? Then I think I added that in 


life, in death, I was Antonio’s, before fall- 
ing back again upon the pillow-slip. 


Mamma leaned over me after that, and 
said a great deal which there is no necessity 
of giving in detail. 1 wish that I might 
altogether forget the substance of what 
she said; her remarks were very harrow- 
ing—very hard to bear. Not that I 
minded being called a reckless, giddy 
girl, or informed that if allowed to do as 
I pleased the result would be something 
closely like a family disgrace. It was 
only when she began to calumniate poor 
Antonio thatI really suffered. His beau- 
tiful Italian eyes looked tender reproach 
at me then from the darkness of the pil- 
low, and seemed to wonder how I could 
tamely lie still and hear him called an 
adventuring foreigner, a bogus count, a 
dissipated gambler. But there is a Fifth 
Commandment, and so I just kept quiet, 
shuddering as hard as I could every time 
that he wascalleda name. Whenmamma 
left off being scandalously personal, and 
commenced an entreaty on the subject of 
my consenting to *‘ behave myself like a 
good, sensible girl,’’ I tried to forget all 
that she was saying in recollections of the 
party at which Antonio and I had first 
met and danced together, not a month 
ago. Mrs. Judge Jerningham was noto- 
rious, people said, for mixing all sorts of 
guests pell-mell, and I had gone to her 
entertainment with a vague fear of meet- 
ing my dressmaker. I remember how 
vapid little Winny Osborne was being gar- 
rulous to me in a corner when Mrs. Jer- 
ningham brought up the most glorious- 
looking creature I ever beheld, left him 
standing within about three yards of me, 
and then glided to where I sat, with a 
smiling request as to whether I would al- 
low her to present the Count Castilini. Of 
course [ bowed acquiescence, and the glo- 
rious-looking creature was introduced, 
and that was the beginning of it all. 

I was just telling myself that though 
they had forbidden dear Antonio the 
house, though they had somehow induced 
every friend I have to say horrible things 
about him before my face, though they 
had made my home a prison to me, and 
were now going to render that prison still 
stronger by changing it from town to 
country, I would yet remain constant and 
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devoted and incorruptible—I was just tell- 
ing myself all this when mamima’s voice 
broke querulously in upon my meditations. 

** You are nut caring for a word that I 
say, Christie. You are an obstinate,-un- 
manageable girl, and Aunt Jane’s is just 
the place for you until you come to your 
senses.’? Presently 1 heard her leaving 
the room, 

Ly twelve o’clock that night my trunk 
was entirely packed, and [ had made up 
my mind to gu Without a murmur, After 
all, L told myself, the ordeal of separation 
from Antonio could not last very long. I 
should make myself so completely disa- 
greeable to Aunt Jane that she would per- 
hapx send me homeagain before many days. 
Finding his tyranny a powerless weap- 
on, papa would periaps disinherit me. 
It would be dreadful, of course, to feel 
one’s self cast forth fom one’s home; but 
then there would only be a year of wait- 
ing before I came intu the great comforta- 
ble property that grandma (dear old 
soul!) was nice enough to leave me, and 
Antonio and I could struggle along some- 
how for a little year. Then, when the 
year was past, Italy and a long life of 
wedded happiness! It was such delight 
to think that in marrying me Antonio 
would gain the fortune he so deserved, 
squandered as his own patrimony had 
been by the improvident ancestors whose 
noble blood flowed in my darling’s veins. 
Reflections of this sort kept me awake for 
several hours, and reflections of this sort 
finally lulled me into a placid sleep. 

At about seven o'clock this morning 
somebody knocked at my door. I had not 
allowed Katrine to assist me in packing 
last night, and thought that she had now 
come fur the purpose of taking a glance at 
thecondition of my trunk. But it was not 
Katrine, as 1 presently learned, after call- 
ing from the bed, “ Who is there?’* It 
Was papa, who answered me in a cold, ex- 
pressionless voice. ‘* Christina,”’ he said, 
** you have an hour in which to dress and 
breakfast. T shall expect you to be ready 
at the end of that time.”’ 

I rose with an unpleasant feeling that 
this was the first occasion on which he 
had ever called me Christina, and rang 
the bell for Katrine. She had a great 
many French condolences to offer, poor 
thing, and could hardly put the finishing 
touches on my packing from excess of her 
emotion. She seemed to be of the opinion 
that mademoiselle would never get along 
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without her among mademoiselle’s coun- 
try relations. ‘To which I answered, in 
the most dignified French of which 1 am 
capable, ** Before very long, Katrine, I 
may find myself the Countess Castilini, 
and yet cumpelled to do without you.” 

apa and mamma were both at the 
breakfast table. Both remained silent asa 
pair of sphinses while I gulped hot coffee. 
At length papa ruse, saying, ‘* It is time 
to start.”’ I had a sort of ground-giving- 
wiy-under-my-feet sensation as I ruse also 
and felt our polite Samuel draw back my 
chair. Mamma followed us out into the 
hall, but | pretended not to know she was 
there till just as papa had finished putting 
on his gloves and was all ready. Then I 
looked round and saw that her face was in 
total eclipse behind both hands, 

** Good-by, mamma,”’ I said, witha voice 
that sheer pride kept from quivering. 

She came hurriedly toward me at that, 
and threw her arms about my neck and 
let her head fall on my shoulder. ‘* Oh, 
Christie,’ she sobbed, *‘ I wish that you 
hadn’t to go. It’s not too late yet, dear, 
if you will only vi 

** But [won’t, mamma.”’ I confess that 
I wanted awfully to cry, and pronounced 
the above laconic interruption with as 
much angry emphasis as I could show, 
just to keep the tears back. The words 
made her draw away from me. Papa had 
opened the door and was standing on the 
stoop by this time, locking down at the 
hack which waited in tront of the house 
with my trunk strapped behind it. 

I went out and stuvod beside him fora 
second. When he descended I followed 
him, and presently we were seated oppo- 
site each other, being rolled in silence to 
the depot. 

He passed into the cars with me and 
saw that I had a comfortable seat, and 
gave me my ticket, and conducted himself 
generally like a very polite dumb person. 
A little while before the cars started he 
found a tongue, however. 

** You know at what station to get out, 
do you not?” 

I nodded yes, impenetrably. 

** Your aunt will be there to meet you,” 
he went on. ‘* She will surely be there. 
Good-by, my daughter.”” 

I took the hand he offered me, making 
my face stern and sullen as I did so. 
** Your mother and I will both write,”’ he 
sa‘d, keeping my hand while he spoke. 
** We will write whether you answer our 
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letters or no.’’ Then he dropped my hand 
and went away. ‘The cars began to move 
two or three minutes afterward. 

My journey must have lasted several 
hours, though I never looked once at my 
watch during its continuance. The fresh- 
meadowed April country engaged my eyes 
quite unremittingly, and my ears were 
oceupied in making mournful coherences 
out of the railroad clamor, some of which 
were like actual words of farewell from 
poor Antonio’s lips. If he seemed to re- 
peat ** Remember how [ love you” once, I 
am sure that he seemed to du so at least 
five hundred times ; when suddenly some- 
thing changed, so to speak, the rhythm of 
our travelling speed, and I found myself 
being told that | was his own, his adored 
one—his own, his adored one—with the 
same obstinate recurrence of repetition. 
No doubt there were other people in that 
very car to whom the sound of those hur- 
rying wheels said pleasant things enough. 
I conceived the idea that delightful things 
were being said to a certain young person 
who had taken a seat at my side, and who 
carried a reticle and wore magenta gloves 
and had a Niagara of back curls. I could 
not help thinking that perhaps this young 
person might be a farmer’s bride, and was 
going home from the city to meet her lord, 
and that the car wheels were saying 
‘“ Welcome back, Susan,’’ or something 
of that sort. Well-away, how willingly 
I would have put on magenta gloves and 
carried a reticule, just to know that Anto- 
nio was waiting for meat my journey’s end. 

At last the train stopped befure L—— 
station, and a moment or two after the 
necessary name had been cried forth 
through the suddenly-opened car door, I 
was in process of alighting upon the plat- 
furm. No other passenger alighted ex- 
cept myself. The station consisted of a 
small, ugly house, with some lovely slop- 
ing fields encompassing it on three sides, 
and not a companion building in sight. 

Just as the train was moving off, a male 
figure, emergent from the rear of the 
house, came slowly toward me. It was a 
very uncouth male figure. Mamma had 
said something about a son of Aunt Jane’s 
who had been sent somewhere to college 
and had received a good education ; could 
she have referred to this awkward wight? 
Very probably, since her information on 
the subject of Aunt Jane’s family matters 
had been based, for years past, on a few 
letters received from her rural sister. 
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The uncouth male figure drew nearer. 

“Was you wanting Miss Jane Mar- 
bury, ma’am ?”’ 

If this was really my educated cousin, 
he must be a graduate, | thought, of some 
college where classical studies predomi- 
nated a little strongly over English ones. 
“Lam Mrs. Marbury’s niece,’’ [said with 
composure. ‘* That is my trunk yonder 
on the platform. Will you please take 
this check and attend to it?” 

*Yes’m. You'll find Miss Marbury 
just round back of the house, ma‘’am.”’ 

** Round back of the house *’ I found a 
great gray horse and an unseemly kind of 
chaise. On the further seat of the vehicle 
was a stoutish female, dressed in some 
sombre muterial, with a pale face and 
keen black eyes. 

Of course I was very far from feeling the 
least bit awkward in the presence ofa per- 
son like this. I have never been greatly 
troubled by embarrassment, and should 
consider myself quite unworthy of my 
bringing-up if 1 had shown any on the 
present occasion. I approached the stout- 
ish female with languid serenity. When 
quite near the carriage in which she sat, 
1 perceived a very large hand, in a brown 
cotton glove, being held out toward me. 
Of course a manual response on my part 
was inevitable. 

“This is Aunt Jane?’ I asked tran- 
quilly. 

“Yes, Ain’t you going to kiss me, 
Christina ?’’ 

“Certainly, if you wish.’? I put my 
lips forward, laughing a certain little cold 
laugh of mine. Then, after the kiss was 
given, ‘Shall I get in, Aunt Jane?” 

** Hadn"t you better?’ was the socia- 
bly-spoken answer. ‘* Did you show Ben 
which your trunk was?”’ 

** Yes,”’ I said, while seating myself. 
“That is, I showed your son the only 
trunk on the platform, which had the 
honor of being mine, I believe.”’ 

Something gripped my arm as I spoke 
the last word. Criticised from the*sensa- 
tion which it produced, that something 
might just as well have been the jaws of 
an anaconda as Aunt Jane’s hand. I felt 
quite relieved on discovering that it was 
the latter; but anger was giving those 
keen eyes a very snaky expression indeed. 

* Do you mean to say, Christina Car- 
son, that you really mistook our man Ben- 
jamin for my son?”’ 

**'You seem to have made a worse mis- 
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take about my arm,’ I answered, rub- 
bing the hurt member with as much cool 
dignity as I could command, * It’s flesh 
and blood, if you please.” 

** You have not answered my question, 
Christina.”’ 

** Nobody ever calls me Christina.’’ 

**Tudeed!”’ ‘The word rang trumpet- 
clear; the battle had begun promptly, 
just as I had intended that it should be- 
gin. A little exasperated pant followed, 
and then my relation commenced speaking 
again: 

‘** Perhaps when you see my son Wil- 
ford you may feel ashamed of yourself for 
making such a mistake—if it really is a 
mistake, lmean. Will you be kind enough 
to tell me what you are laughing at?” 

**Qh, nothing. Is your son so very su- 
perb? No doubt I shall blush myself 
nearly to death with mortification. Here 
he comes—excuse me—here comes Benja- 
min with my trunk.”’ 

We had made fully a mile of our two- 
mile ride or so, befure Aunt Jane spoke 
again, now asking me whether ‘‘ my ma 
was well,” in rather inexpressive tones. 
I said yes, and then came more silence, 
unbroken during the rest of the journey. 

The Marburys’ dwelling is a perfectly 
commonplace farm-house, skirted with 
pleasant grounds. I should judge that it 
was rather old, though marked here and 
there by certain attempts at ‘* modern im- 
provement ’’ that struck me as quite out 
of place, not to say ridiculous. Low-bred 
rustics look so much better in the homeli- 
est possible quarters. 

Yes, | mean it in all sincerity. From 
Aunt Jane to the youngest son, a clod of 
about eleven, they are a fumily of low- 
bred rusties. I ignore, waive, disdain the 
fuct of my cousinship to them, It is sac- 
rilege to call mamma, with her cultured, 
patrician manners, any kin to the coarse- 
grained creature who acts as my jailoress 
for the present. Mamma married a manof 
birth and fortune, who lifted her in every 
wiy up to his own level, and it all hap- 
pened years ago, and there is now just an 
enormous gulf between the two sisters— 
a gulf, by the way, that I have no inten 
tion of bridging with my present captivi- 
ty. There isn’t the least flavor of the 
martyr about me, If I had been Mavie 
Antoinette, I should have left a terma- 
gant’s reputation at the Conciergerie, not 
tu speak of noisy behavior during my lit- 
tle trip to the scaffold. 
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The Marburys, without counting their 
only surviving parent, number four. Er- 
nestine, the eldest, who looks every hour 
of thirty, is about as powerful a sarcasm 
on her romantic name as anybody could 
well imagine. She is slim to painfulness 
and appallingly pale, and has duplicated 
her mother’s lynx eyes, and wears crino- 
lineless dark calico, that might geograph- 
ically be said to rise among the cold polar 
regions of her throat and flow with arrowy 
directness to the floor. She may be called 
a breathing definition of what my geome- 
try used to say about a straight line: 
something that has length without breadth 
or thickness, was it not? Candidly, I 
don’t think one would require a very mon- 
strous needle to thread her. 

Wilford is Ernestine’s immediate junior, 
1 believe. He is absent from home just 
now, and is expected back to-morrow, 
Aunt Jane says. Aunt Jane also inform- 
ed me that he ‘* goes and comes a great 
deal”? between here and a certain neigh- 
boring town. I wish he might only be 
prevailed upon to do all his going while 
my visit lasts, and save his coming for 
some future time, 

The remaining female Marbury is about 
my own age, I should suppose. She did 
not make her appearance until an hour or 
so after my arrival, Aunt Jane and Er- 
nestine and the clod of eleven and myself 
were all seated about a steaming piece of 
boiled corned beef that was sufficient, in 
conjunction with some vulgarly-cooked 
vegetables, to banish the small appetite 
nature has given me, when Messy, as she 
is called, entered the dining-room. 

** Dinner’s nearly dun! ’’ screamed the 
clod of eleven, one of whose gross, rubi- 
cund cheeks bulged with some unswallow- 
ed corned beef. The little mass of obesity 
had not spoken before since I had met it, 
and in its present tones there was a sort 
of curious rollicking triumph. 

‘*Hold your tongue, Tommy,” said 
Aunt Jane and Ernestine in sombre duo. 
After that Aunt Jane went on alone: 

‘** What kep’ you so late, Messy? You 
always do spend hours in that village 
whenever you get there. Your cousin 
Christina’s here; come and say how-d’ye- 
do.”’ 

By this time I had thoroughly taken 
into my consciousness a black velvet 
round hat adorned with a massive white 
feather, a viclent-looking plaid poplin 
dress, and some sort of slashed, scolloped, 
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and bugled walking garment, that might 
have furnished excellent material for one 
of Mr. A. 'T. Stewart’s nightmares. As my 
cousin came forward I observed that she 
united a very fresh complexion with a 
general expression of supreme silliness, 
While she kissed me, simpering diflident- 
ly, Aunt Jane said : 

‘* Now you’ve seen all the family except 
Wilford, Christina. P'raps Messy and 
you'll be kind of companions for each 
other; at least I hope so. We call her 
Messy, you know, but her name a 

‘*Mother,’”’ cried the youngest Miss 
Marbury, in beseeching interruption, her 
nice complexion quite fiery. 

‘** Pshaw!’? snapped Ernestine myste- 
riously. 

** But I don’t want her to,’’ continued 
Messy with agitated vagueness. 

** But I will,’’ announced Aunt Jane, 
firm and pitiless. ‘‘ You see, Christina, 
Messy was born a little while befure the 
death of her gran’-mother, who lived with 
us at the time. Old Grandma Marbury 
was a sweet old soul, but had queer no- 
tions sometimes, and she made it kind of 
a farewell request that we should call the 
baby Mesopotamia. And so——”’ 

** Well now, mother, you just called me 
so, and that’s all about it. You don’t 
want to hear any more, do you, Christi- 
na?’’ 

There was an amount of repulsive inti- 
macy about nly cousin’s appeal that froze 
the smile on my lips. I merely shrugged 
my shoulders and took up a glass of 
water. 

I think that all the members of the Mar- 
bury family, from Aunt Jane to the little 
clod, have made up their minds by this 
time (eleven o'clock P.M.) to detest me 
cordially. 1 am capable of making my- 
self very disagreeable when occasion de- 
mands, and can say with conscientious 
pride that no single opportunity in this 
direc'ion has been neglected. There 
seems to have been a preparatory agree- 
ment on the part of my relatives not to 
touch, howsoever slightly, upon the un- 
happy circumstances which have forced 
me among them, although 1 am sure that 
papa wrote Aunt Jane a full account of 
everything in that letter of his, which I 
may pertinently call my Jettre de cachet, by 
the by. This evening Aunt Jane made a 
final attempt to engage me in conversa- 
tion, and as she did so a dreary presenti- 
ment overcame me that she was about to 
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sully the subject of my own and dear An- 
tunio’s love by presuming to mention it. 
But no; I was merely called upon to hear 
a vulgar eulogy of the absent Wilford, 
which there is no necessity of recording. 
He is the prop of the household, I was in- 
formed, and oversees the farm, often 
working side and side with the laborers. 
Something which rather surprised me was 
the intelligence that he had been through 
Harvard College and had graduated quite 
high in his class. If he is educated to 
this extent there will be no enduring him, 
I suppose. Doubtless he quotes Latin 
with soiled finger-nails and is conceited 
beyond conception. I betrayed an atom 
or so of interest when Aunt Jane spoke of 
how her son had been sent to college on 
account of his extraordinary cleverness as 
a schoolboy, but rapidly controlled my- 
self and remembered that my réle, under 
all cireumstances, must be as discourag- 
ing as possible. Presently, when Aunt 
Jane forsook the subject of her son and 
became interrogative about mamma, [ de- 
clared myself sleepy and was shown to my 
room, and have been gradually annihilat- 
ing kerosene over these pages ever since. 

Poor, dear, faithful Antonio! Could 
you see yonder hideous four-post bed- 
stead, yonder sepulchral wardrobe, yonder 
meagre dimity curtains, and all the ac- 
companying vulgarities of this miserable 
chamber, I am sure that your dreams to- 
night would be even less pleasant than I 
believe them. And yet, Antonio, I am 
suffering for your sake; there is at least 
some comfort in that reflection ! 

APRIL 27.—I awoke this morning with 
a headache. Very probably it was the re- 
sult of the superabundant sunlight with 
which I discovered that one of my win- 
dows had been bathing me since dawn. 
After dressing I found the headache not, 
improved, if not increased. Aunt Jane 
met me in the lower hall just as I appear- 
ed there, and made haste, quite solicitous- 
ly, to tell me that I had been allowed to 
“sleep on’? till the present late hour, as 
it had occurred to her that I needed rest. 

‘*Very kind,’ I said shortly. ‘* You 
mean, I suppose, that breakfast is over? ”’ 

‘Ta, child, it’s been over for two 
hours! We always breakfast at seven. 
But I’ve saved yours.”’ 

‘Thanks ; I don’t want any.’”? Aunt 
Jane’s keen eyes looked very puzzled as I 
walked past her. Presently I had opened 
the hall-door and gone out upon the little 
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front piazza to see what sort of a morning 
it was. A lovely, fresh morning, I soon 
discovered ; and soon discovered, also, that 
some man was alighting from a common- 
looking one-horsed wagon down in front 
of the main gate. The man spoke a few 
words to the driver of this ill-favored ve- 
hicle, and at length opened the gate and 
cune walking briskly toward the house. 
As he drew nearer I moved toward one of 
the sides of the piazza, and when he as- 
cended the steps a few moments later, was 
standing with my back toward him, as if 
quite absorbed in watching something on 
the lawn and wholly ignorant of his near- 
ness. Instinct must have told me that the 
man was Wilford Marbury. 

Not long afterward my suspicions were 
confirmed. ‘*Christina,’? said Aunt 
Jane’s voice from the doorway, ** will you 
please step here a minute?”’ 

I stepped there with slow dignity. A 
man was standing beside Aunt Jane when 
I reached the threshold. After learning 
that he was my cousin Wilford, I bestow- 
ed upon the individual a sort of careless 
stare, and met with my own the hand he 
offered. It was not by any means what 
one might term a toil-hardened hand. 
And now, I suppose, the time has arrived 
for me to do this person the justice of 
stating that his louks agreeably disap- 
pointed me. His figure is not at all 
clumsy, its broad-shouldered stalwartness 
being joined to unusual height. Perhaps 
his face might be considered handsome by 
some peopie; but blond men do not con- 
form with my type of manly beauty, and 
I detest beards. This Wilford Marbury is 
not only blond, but bearded like the most 
hirsute pard imaginable. He has a nice, 
straight, honest-looking nose, however, 
and his eyes are a kind of sprightly, ear- 
nest gray, by no means unpleasant. 

There, [ have done him justice in the 
mafter of mere physical description. It 
is justice also, I am sure, to remark, that 
as far as manners go, he is an indubitable 
oaf, I cannot say what abnormal im- 
pulse of sociability ever induced me to 
open conversation with him, but the truth 
exists that I actually broke silence to the 
effect that it was a lovely morning. In 
reply he simply stared at me with a 
searching-from-head-to-foot manner, that 
I found irritating beyond language, and at 
length turned toward his mother, say- 
ing: 

**Old Faulkner drove me down this 


morning. You’d better have Ben told 
that he isn’t to go fur me.”’ 

** All right, Wilford,’’? returned Aunt 
Jane, and immediately withdrew. 

I followed Aunt Jane's example with 
placid expedition, returning to my former 
post on the piazza. Presently 1 heard 
Mr. Wilford’s retreating footsteps. 

When quite sure that he was gone, I 
began slowly pacing the piazza frum end 
to end. Before many moments my soli- 
tude was disturbed by Ernestine, who had, 
I discovered, an officious opinion to express 
on the subject of my being out-vof-dvors 
without any wraps, It gives me pleasure 
to state that I snubbed Ernestine with an 
excessively morose response, and so suc- 
ceeded in securing her prompt departure. 
I caught a glimpse of her face just as she 
disappeared, however, and strongly sus- 
pect that it wore what was meant for a 
compassionate smile. Could it be possi- 
ble, I reflected with rising color, that this 
poor unenlightened giraffe was actually 
presuming to pity me? 

The idea made me quite nervous, and 
when, about five minutes afterwards, 
Mesopotamia audaciously tripped up to 
my side with a ‘* good-morning’’ that 
was intended for the summit of cordiality, 
I had a sort of lunatie desire to scratch 
one of her nicé rosy cheeks. ‘‘ Ain’t ita 
lovely morning ?”’ she said, joining me in 
my walk. “I suppose, though, you don’t 
care much for the country.” 

“*You are entirely wrong. 1 like it— 
under some cireumstances—very much 
indeed.”’ 

“Oh, you mean a little later in the 
season,’’ said Mesopotamia, quite callous 
to my haughty parenthesis. ‘* Well, I’m 
so used to it, you know, that 1 like it at “ 
all seasons. I’ve got a number of real 
pleasant friends in the village, and we've 
had a good deal 6f gayety there this win- 
ter.” 

“You have the appearance of being 
rather fashionable,” 1 answered, making 
languid sheep’s-eyes at the creature's 
pink neck-ribbon. ‘‘ I suppose your male 
acquaintance is very large, is it not?” 

At this Mesopotamia’s face became a 
peony and she executed several little 
roulades of giggles. ‘*Oh, go along, 
Christina; I don’t know what you mean 
—reely I don’t.”’ 

“ Very well,”? I drawled indifferently ; 
* Jet's consider it a conundrum,” 

‘‘A what? Mother and Ern’stine pes- 
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ter me everso much about ‘em sometimes, 
but [ always say that | haven't got any.”’ 

“Them? Any? What are yuu talking 
about?”’ 

** Pshaw, now, yoa know well enough. 
I’m sure you do.” 

It is humiliating even to chronicle 
among these private pages that Mesupo- 
tumixa here stupefied me by the commis- 
sivn of what | can call nothing else but a 
gross liberty upon my person. Even now, 
hours after the occurrence, [ write with 
unsteady characters that she poked me in 
the ribs! 

The indignity stupefied me only fora 
moment, however, and in another mo- 
ment I had turned upon her quite furious- 
ly. ** You horrid little ill-bred familiar 
thing! I don’t consider you at all my 
equal, and I'd thank you to be more care- 
ful how you conduct yourself.”’ 

“Oh, dear, ain’t you proud and 
grand! "’ she retorted, facing me noisily 
enough with savage eyes. ‘* You'll please 
understand, Miss Airiness, that I’m as 
good as you are, and——”’ 

** Messy !”’ said a man’s stern voice sud- 
denly from the doorway. ‘* Don’t say 
another word, if you please.”’ 

I merely shot a glance in the direction 
from which the voice had come, just to 
make sure that Wilford Marbury had 
spoken. Then | turned away and reach- 
ed one of the piazza-limits with great 
rapidity. 

Mesvpotamia was disobeying the fra- 
ternal command by this time, but doing 


so in a kind of apologetic whimper. ‘ It 
wasn’t my fault at all, Wilford. I only 


touched her sort of pleasantly with my 
finger—just like that. And then she 
flared up like a perfect spitfire, and-—”’ 

‘*Never mind. Come into the house at 
once and say no more about it.”’ 

Presently there was a sound of sobbing 
that soon died away into distance as 
Mesopotamia executed the above order, 
and a little while afterwards I discovered 
that the piazza was not only vacant but 
the little doorway also. Brother and sis- 
ter had left me victor in the field. 

Still, it had been a very easy victory. 
1 could not help wishing that Wilford had 
remained and said something impertinent. 
Matters might have reached much more 
quickly, then, the climax to which I am 
bent upor hastening them. As for Wil- 
ford’s behavior, the more I reflected 
upon it the more it annoyed me. Beyond 
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doubt he sympathized with his sister and 
regarded me in the light of a thorough 
fiend; but perhaps he made allowances, 
just as I had begun to suspect that both 
Aunt Jane and Ernestine were making 
allowances. I am a nuisance tu be endur- 
ed for a little while, and they are deter- 
mined to endure me with as much laud- 
able stvicisin as possible. 

The hall was quite deserted when I en- 
tered it soon afterwards. Deserted, too, 
was a little sitting-room on the ground 
floor, whose principal piece of furniture 
consisted in an enormous coffin-like ma- 
hogany clock, which looked large enough 
to accommodate Time's corpse very coim- 
furtably, scythe and all. On the table in 
this room I found a volume of ** Mar- 
mion,’’ and although 1 have really never 
eared much for anybody’s poetry except 
Tennyson's and Byron’s, 1 manazed to 
oceupy two hours in reading. At the 
end of this time a horrible bell sounded, 
and | kuew that dinner was ready. 

‘Taeve was a little conversation between 
the Marburys during dinner, bat I was 
not addressed once, and on my own part 
addressed’ nobody whatever until the most 
jaundiced-looking pumpkin-pie conceiv- 
able was brouglit inas a dessert. ‘Then I 
rose from the table, remarking carelessly 
to Aunt Jane that | wanted nothing more. 

After dinner | took an immense walk, 
nearly losing myself and remaining away 
three good hours. Just as I was reénter- 
ing the garden-gate, who but Mr. Wilford 
astonished me by lightly leaping an oppo- 
site fence and then slowly advancing in 
my direction? 

[t- was rather odd that any such sus- 
picion should have crossed my mind, and 
perhaps I gave it voice from sheer bellig- 
erence; nevertheiexss, planting myself 
stoutly in the gateway and waiting till he 
had advanced within a few yards of me, I 
at length exclaimed : 

** You have been following me. Don't 
attempt, sir, to deny that you have.”’ 

He did not even change color, but said 
quietly: ‘* I have been keeping you in 
sight.’’ 

** Rather say dogging me—spying upon 
my actions—treating me like a prisoner,”’ 
1 fumed. 

** Oh, no,’”’ he answered, in the same 
exasperating way. ‘* You misanderstand 
altogether.’’ And by this time he had 
drawn very close to my side. ** You are 
blocking up the gateway. Will you re- 
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member, please, that there is only one 
gate to these grounds? IL want to pass 
through, if you've no objections.” 

I dashed through myself, tossing my 
head and saying: ‘‘ You leap fences so 
well that it never occurred to me.”’ 

I went straight into the house after 
that. Aunt Jane and Ernestine were 
both in the hall as [entered it. I believe 
that I raved at both of them for fully five 
minutes, and then rushed up stairs to my 
room, where [ have remained until now— 
ten o’clock in the evening. Never mind 
what was the material of my ravings. I 
couldn’t recall half if I were to try. 

There is one thing, however, which I do 
honestly regret having said. I regret hav- 
ing told them that if mamma and papa had 
known what a set of ignorant vulgarians 
their relations were, they would have pre- 
ferred letting me marry a street-sweep to 
sending me here. L regret that, just as I 
regret having told Mesopotamia this morn- 
ing that she wasn't my equal. Per- 
sonal abuse, under any circumstances, 
isn’t ladylike. I can’t show these people 
the social chasm between themselves and 
me any more plainly by pointing to it. 

If I am not sent home to-morrow, I 
shail make no further attempts to bring 
about such a proceeding by revilements 
of the above sort. Indeed, I shouldn‘t be 
atall surprised if my future ré/e were a 
kind of contemptuous resignation. Be- 
sides, tantrums emphatically do not pay. 
I have had a splitting headache ever since 
that outburst in the hall. And these 
pages of writing, by the way, have been 
rather instrumental in making me feel 
worse. I must undress at once and try 
to get some sleep. 

May 5.—Not a word written here for 
one whole week! My single excuse for 
having chronicled nothing, I suppose, is 
that there has been nothing worth chron- 
icling. 

Almost nothing, at least. On the 
morning after my tirade I went down 
stairs to breakfast at the usual breakfast 
hour, having translated the clangor of 
that alarming bell into a summons forth 
from bed. Mesopotamia was sweeping in 
the hall as I appeared there, and not hav- 
ing heard my approach, perhaps, dropped 
her broom agitatedly on catching a full 
view of me close beside her. , 

“¢ Messy,’ I said in calm tones, while 
she stooped to pick up the broom, ‘I 
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am sorry that I spoke so hotly to you yes- 
terday on the piazza. This is meant for 
an apology. Will you be good enough to 
accept itas such? ”’ 

** Oh, yes, Christina,’’ she began, in an 
astonished, good-natured way. ‘‘ You did 
flash up frightful, perfectly frightful ; 
but then I remember, and we all remem- 
ber, how you’re in trouble and——"’ 

‘* Where are your mother and Ernes- 
tine?” I broke in; and without waiting 
fur an answer went to find them. 

They were both in the breakfast-room, 
just seating themselves as I[ entered. 
Wilford was there also. 

I looked first at Aunt Jane, then at 
Ernestine, standing a short distance from 
the threshold. ‘* Yesterday afternoon,”’ 
I said, “ both of you heard me call you a 
very ugly name. Well, 1 want you to 
forgive me for it. No matter what my 
present unhappiness is, and no matter how 
you are connected with it, I see no reason 
why I should have insulted you in that 
ungenerous way. Do you excuse me, 
Aunt Jane?”’ 

Aunt Jane’s eyes met mine only for an 
instant. After that they were turned 
toward her son Wilford, seated at the op- 
posite end of the table ; turned surprised- 
ly, but a little interrogatively too, I 
thought. 

I felt the blood mount to my cheeks as 
I cried out, then: 

**You needn’t turn to Aim for advice, 
need you? I didn’t insult him; I insult- 
ed you.” 

.‘* Much obliged,” said Wilford, serene 
as stone. ‘* You mean then that I am not 
an ignorant vulgarian? It is only my 
mother and sister whom you think so 
badly of? ’’ 

(He is no common man; I grant it, 
here in parenthesis. Heis precisely what 
I never dreamed of finding him. I sup- 
pose Harvard College and mixing with 
nice men have done it all. It’s perfectly 
absurd to despise him. Let me wrench 
out the acknowledgment and get it over 
with, that he’s a gentleman. One must 
see this in his way of talking, his way of 
eating, his neat way of dressing that 
great yeoman’s figure, and—yes, odd as it 
sound—in his way of being rude. He 
snubs as gentlemen snub.) 

** Aunt Jane,’’ [ said, biting my lips 
to keep cool, ‘‘I am waiting for your an- 
swer.”’ 
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Upon which Aunt Jane rose from the 
table and came up to me and kissed me. 
Then I sat down and ate some breakfast. 

The resignedly contemptuous rd/e was 
very hard all that day. After breakfast 
Ernestine offered, with prodigious amia- 
bility, to show me about the farm. I in- 
spected pigs and poultry and barns and 
stables in her society for quite a long 
while. She talked a great deal, I listen- 
ing and answering. When we returned 
to the house and met Aunt Jane and 
Messy, I made an attempt to freeze into 
my former self again and failed utterly. 
No bulwark of sullenness could very 
long resist their broadsides of amiability. 
Mine could not. T'wo days later I had 
capitulated completely. Aunt Jane and 
Ernestine and Messy and little Tommy all 
like me very much, I think. Ah, yes, 
there was really a great deal to write 
down from day to day, if I had only 
chosen to write it down—to confess my 
thorough defeat—to admit that I could 
not stand out against these good people 
and assault them with the constant bar- 
barism of declaring myself more civilized 
than they. 

I don’t think they will ever mention 
the circumstances that have brought me 
here, unless I shall be the first to speak 
of those circumstances. But I shall say 
nothing. It might open old sores if I did 
so. I believe that peace is far better 
now. ‘Is it because I am convinced of the 
thorough good feeling they all bear me? 

Wilford and I do not agree very well. 
I doubt if weever shall agree. He is per- 
fectly civil to me, and yet at times oddly 
distant. Of course my relations with 
him are different from those which exist 
between myself and the remainder of the 
family ; I could not lose sight of the fact, 
if I lived here a hundred years among 
them, that Aunt Jane and her daughters 
are in many ways my inferiors. But 
W ilford—well, I have said it before; he 
isa gentleman. And that is high praise 
from fastidious me. 

I often wonder how he can endure the 
quiet, humdrum monotony of his present 
life ; and yet he seems quite satisfied with 
it. For the past two or three evenings 
we have had talks together, in which he 
has expressed what I suppose are worth 
being called some very “ solid ’’ opinions. 
He believes the influence of cities to be 
narrowing and demoralizing. He thinks 
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there is less real civilization there than 
among the hills and fields and woods ; and 
he has many other clever ideas and theories 
which I could not remember even if L had 
the patience to write themdown. On the 
whole, it is very pleasant to be his lis- 
tener, though I am not the least in sym- 
pathy with anything that he says. Aunt 
Jane and Ernestine and Messy appear 
simply to idolize him. I don’t doubt a 
bit that he is monstrously clever, for 
all that he spends whole days, sometimes, 
in nothing but the society of farm hands. 
Perhaps I should call him a little slow, in 
the city. Perhaps. But here I don’t 
seem to observe any such characteristic. 

Mamma and papa have each written me 
once. Papa’s letter was made up principal- 
ly of awful things about Antonio. I hate 
to think of what he tells me on the subject 
of a certain new libel. I do not believe 
that Antonio ever entered a gambling 
house in his life; still less do I believe 
that he was the inmate of one the other 
night, and that the police made a sudden 
descent upon it, and that he passed the 
night in prison. It certainly is gross 
taste in pa to send me this abominable 
canard, Lucy Livermore sends it too, in 
a little milder form, instigated of course by 
parental advice. Mamma and Mrs. Liver- 
more have probably held grave counsel 
together, and Lucy’s letter has been more 
than half dictated to her. The pvor girl 
hasn't brains enough to do it a quarter 
as well all by herself. There has also 
been a letter from Kate Van Courtlandt, 
very sweet and sympathetic. I always 
did like Kate. 

My replies to both mammaand papa were 
models of oracular reticence. Iam sure 
they have no idea what my present condi- 
tion is; judging from those replies, it 
might just as well be one of desperation 
as of resignation. I take mischievous 
pleasure in keeping them unenlightened 
on this point. 

May 8.—More scandal about Antonio. 
Kate Van Courtlandt is responsible for 
the budget this time. It was very cruel 
in Kate to send me that scurrilous little 
newspaper paragraph. If Antonio quit- 
ted any hotel in New York without pay- 
ing his bill, it must have been through 
sheer accident. And as for the trunk 
which he left being opened and found to 
contain nothing except bricks—well, I 
cried for nearly three hours over that part 
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of the slander, and afterward appeared at 
the dinner table with scarlet eyes. To 
think of princely Antonio up before val- 
gar Judge Somebody answering to such a 
disreputable charge! 

Wilford and L have scarcely spoken a 
word to each other to-day, but yesterday 
he took me out for a delicious drive in his 
light wagon. We talked a great deal 
during the drive, and he was really ina 
charming humor. Moods seem to be a 
slight trouble with my clever cousin, by 
the way. I have discovered lately that 
one inust be exreful in the choice of one’s 
topics if anything like conversational har- 
mony is aimed at. ‘Twice we were on the 
verge of assaulting each other yesterday, 
but controlled ourselves just in time. Ie 
flung down the gauntlet on each oceasion, 
Once the subject under discussion was the 
general flippaney and instability of New 
York fashionable women. I defended 
them with ardor against more than one 
downright sneer on his part, and finally 
asserted that his sister Mesopotamia, with 
her village gayeties, was quite as much to 
be condemned as any metropolitan belle I 
knew. Whereupon he whipped up his 
fast little mare ina rather impatient man- 
ner, though saying with his usual calm- 
ness : 

**Do you know that it is a very weak 
way of being malicious for you to eall 
Messy by her absurd real name? As for 
Aer imprudences, [ am sure that they 
never take any more injurious form than 
that of a striking bat feather or a bold 
neck ribbon. Besides, | know that you 
understand thoroughly what Messy’s ed- 
ucational advantages must have been.”” 

Again he coolly asserted that the ma- 
jority of women who have been always 
surrounded by the false worldliness of 
cities seldom learn the difference between 
genuine love and gratified vanity. [ sus- 
pected then, and suspect now, that this 
wis adirect slur upon my love for a for- 
eign nobleman, ‘* All the experience 
which [ have ever had among those unfor- 
tunate creatures to whom you refer,’’ was 
my prompt answer, ** assures me that you 
are libelling them quite shamefully. Will 
you consider it saucy if T affirm that you 
remind me of a South Sea Islander talking 
learnedly about Lapland?” 

Upon which he laughed rather heartily, 
showing an evident desirg for peace. I 
am inclined to think that the laugh cost 
him something of an effort, however. 
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All to-day I have been so gloomy that 
no doubt my dismal appearance frightened 
him into not noticing me. Svimehow, 
whenever I think of Antonio now, those 
words of his about gratified vanity seem to 
repeat themselves. Yes, papa must have 
written Aunt Jane everything. Can Wil- 
furd possibly believe that my attachment 
is not But pshaw! why concern 
myself with Wilford’s opinions? Let him 
think what he pleases. 

May 9.—I hate to write down anything 
of what my thoughts have been during 
the past twenty-four hours. Low papa 
and mamma would exult if they only 
knew, and say that I was coming tou my 
senses! But they shan’t know. Even if 
I make a certain resolution, they shall be 
none the wiser ior weeks yet. Fancy the 
humiliation of having them send for me 
unmediately, just as if 1 were at a lunatic 
asylum and my keepers had pronounced 
me a cured case ! 

That little newspaper paragraph has 
tormented ine terribly. And yet [ do not 
consider, alter much reflection on the sub- 
ject, that Kate was really so merciless in 
having sent it. No doubt she meant well. 

Wilford Marbury was very civil this 
evening. Ie said something to Ernestine 
about me after that drive the other day; 
Ernestine hinted as much. IL was of 
course too indifferent concerning the na- 
ture of his comment to show the least cu- 
riosity. If to-morrow is a fine day’, he is 
going to give me another drive, I believe. 

May 13.—I have made the resolution. 
Henceforth Antonio Castilini is a stranger 
to me. [ am erying now while | write. 
A letter from mamma reached me this 
morning, making certain wretched devel- 
opments which there is no use in placing 
here; and I founda ** Herald ”’ in the sit- 
ting-room to-day containing a full account 
of the sad scandal.- 

Yes, I have given him up forever. But 
nobody knows. And nobody shall know 
for some time. 

May 15.—What is the matter with me? 
[ ain somehow neglecting this journal of 
mine shamefully, During the past two 
days an idea has occurred to me of not 
writing any more in it while [ remain 
here. To be sure, my present existence 
doesn’t supply much raw material to work 
upon in a journalistic way; everything 
glides along so smoothly that no doubt 
this is the reason for my neglect. The 
weather here has been superb, and the 




















trees are beginning to blossom divinely. 
Wilfnd says that the poet who called 
May ‘ta pious fraud of the almanae,’’ 
should be foreed tu make the present one 
an hunble apology. Speaking of Wil- 
ford, let me add that we have taken long 
Walks together for two mornings in sue- 
cession. Last night he read aloud to me 
from tat lovely part of the ** [dylls”’ 
where Elaine makes her post-mortem voy- 
aye to Camelot in the society of the dumb 
man. Ile reads exquisitely. IL had no 
idea that he eared a bit fur Tennyson, by 
the by, until last evening. Quite to my 
surprise he went up stairs and got me a 
copy, on hearing that L had left mine at 
home. T looked over his shoulder while 
he turned the leaves, and saw that lots of 
passa ves were marked, 

May 29.—Mauima sent mea very pathet- 
ic | -tter to-day. I had just begun to ery 
over it, when its amazing termination 
caused me to forget my tears, She says 
that papa is willing to have me come Lome 
whenever I choose. He believes that 
what [ have heard about a certain person 
must lave produced the desired result by 
this time, and that in any case he re- 
quires no written admission to that effeet. 
Mainma begs me to write at once and let 
her know the day of my return. After due 
consideration I have determined to remain 
here a week longer. My reasons for so 
doing are perfectly clear to myself, though 
some people-might condemn them, Pride 
was always a failing of mine. Even mam- 
ma‘s copious pathos must not seem to make 
me yield too quickly. In a week’s time [ 
shall have appointed my day of return. 

I suppose they will all feel very badly to 
have me go. Of course I don’t include 
Wilford. He will probably take the news 
in his self-possessed, not to say indifferent 
manner. I don't suppose that he really 
cares at all whether I go or stay. 

May 26.—The last days of my sojourn 
here are passing rapidly. It is Thursday, 
and I have written for thei to expect mé 
home on Saturday. Nobody dreams as 
yet of my departure ; I shall tell them all 
to-morrow. On Saturday I shall have 
heen here precisely a month by the ealen- 
dar. A long month, and yet a very short 
' Such great changes have taken 
piace in me, and yet the time has slipped 
away so pleasantly ! 

May 26.—It is nearly one o’clock in 
the morning, and I am sitting here in my 
room without a thought of going to bed, 
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because sleep never seemed quite so im- 
possible as just now. 

By three o'clock this afternoon IT had 
told Aunt Jane, Ernestine, and Messy 
that I must leave to-morrow. Their recep- 
tion of the tidings was what I may term 
dolefully flattering. Messy even went so 
far as to ery and put her arms about my 
neck, I did not resent the familiarity. 

At tea they all paid me the additional 
compliment of being very sombre indeed ; 
all exclusive of Wilford, that is, who had 
disappeared soon after dinner and had not 
yet made himself visible. 

I think we had been in the sitting-room 
a full hour before Wilford entered it. I 
just glanced at him for a moment and 
then turned my eyes toward the fire again, 
while Messy became interrogative as to 
where he had been. He answered her 
question promptly, and then seated him- 
self at the table and took up a book. 

** Do you think you will have time todo 
all your packing to-morrow ?’’ Messy 
asked me in low tones, but in tones quite 
loud enough for Wilford to hear. 

* Oh yes,” I parelessly, ‘I 
shan’t leave until the two o’elock train, 
you know.”’ 

He must bave heard us, I concluded, 
though he gave no sign to that effect. 
Presently, while [satstaring into the fire, 
Messy slipped from the room. Perhaps 
she had some idea that [wanted her to go. 

After Messy’s departure I felt sure that 
he would speak. Even if he had not 
heard from Aunt Jane that I was to leave 
to-morrow, he must have caught an idea 
of that fact from Messy’s question and my 
own answer, 

But for ten minutes, by the great ma- 
hogany clock, there was utter silence in 
the room. And now I began to feel irri- 
tated enough. Such absolute indifference 
on Wilford’s part, I told myself, was not 
pleasant to think of. At the end of those 
ten minutes i left the sitting-room, with- 
out even glancing in his direction. 

Messy, whom I met in the hall, was on 
her way to bed, she informed me. ** Non- 
sense, Messy,’’ I said; ‘* you are merely 
going up stairs at this early hour because 
you thought that your presence wasn't 
needed in the sitting-room. Suppose we 
go and find your mother and Ernestine.”’ 

As Aunt Jane left me at the door of 
my room, she asked, with a little show 
of interest, whether Wilford had spoken 
to me on the subject of to-morrow’s depar- 
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ture. ‘* No,’ I answered; ‘‘he has not 
saida word. You told him, Aunt Jane?” 
Yes, Aunt Jane had told him. But of 
course he expected that I would say some- 
thing to him myself. Had I not done so? 

‘Tt didn’t seem necessary,’’ I said, a 
little unamiably. 

Whereupon Aunt Jane became quite 
urgent to the effect that I would then go 
down into the sitting-room and just say a 
few words. ‘ You see he’s kind of odd 
about some things,’’ she finished, *‘ and 
I’m sure he feels hurt that you haven’t 
mentioned it. You'll find him there, I 
know. Do go, please.”’ 

I went. Wilford looked up from his 
book in an astonished way, as I entered 
the sitting-room ; he appeared not to have 
moved from his seat by the table since I 
last saw him. I took my former place in 
front of the fire—all a livid mass of 
dreamy-colored embers now—and began 
conversation rather abruptly. 

“You know, Wilford, don't you, that 
I’m going home to-morrow ?”’ 

He iaid down his book, meeting calmly 
with his own the questioning eyes that I 
turned toward him. 

‘* Mother told me so a little earlier in 
the evening,’’ he said. ‘It was quite a 
surprise to me.”’ 

Dead silence. 
saying: 

**T thought [ owed you the courtesy of 
a special notification.’’ Then I gave a lit- 
tle laugh and added: ‘It will seem very | 
strange to leave here; I have grown so* 
accustomed to this different life.’’ 

‘Yes? Habit will work marvels.”’ 

** Don’t be uncivil, please,’’ I answered 
sharply. ‘‘ Perhaps you would like to 
prick me into admitting that I am dread- 
fully sorry.” 

** Not at all,’’ he said smiling. ‘TI did 
not believe that you would need any stim- 
ulus toward making such an admission. 
I feel sure that you are sorry. But per- 
haps the grief will not prove inconsola- 
ble?”’ 

He had made those last words a ques- 
tion, and was looking steadily at the floor 
as he spoke them. I knew well enough 
that he was thinking of how my return 
would bring me the joyful hope of seeing 
one whom I loved. Somehow I could not 
let him think this. 

** Very few grief are inconsolable, you 
know, Wilford. But I shall leave behind 
me many pleasant associations: and the 


At length I broke it, 
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only reward for such abandonment will 
be that of meeting ma and pa again. 
Then, of course, I have a few friends, 
though not many intimates,”’ 

Before I had finished his eyes were keen- 
ly studying my face. ‘* Do you mean 
that there is nobody else whom——?”’ 

I interrupted with firm candor. ‘ No- 
body else. I was sure that you knew 
everything long ago. And yet it is not 
long ago, is it? not more than a month. 
However, there are some months that are 
like years. This one has been a year to 
me. I came here asilly, romantic school- 
girl, fancying myself about as cruelly ill- 
treated as madly in love. Somehow your 
brisk country air has blown all the cob- 
webs out of my brain, Wilford. It isn’t 
such a very grand thing after all, I find, 
to be an Italian countess.’’ Then, not 
liking the silence that followed, and not 
liking either to look him in the face after 
what I said, while keeping my eyes fixed 
very intently on the embers, I added with 
rather a nervous laugh: *‘ Especially as 
a stolen title is not quite equal to a 
genuine one.”’ 

‘* You believe very badly of this per- 
son, then? ”’ 

‘*T believe he was a wretched impostor, 
and all that. He represents a dead and 
gone folly now.” 

**And you were never really in love 
with him?”’ 
** Never. 

more.”’ 

‘*Wasn’t your recovery rather sud- 
den ?”’ 

‘* Say discovery, if you please. 
suppose it was.” 

Ilis voice was slow and grave when he 
spoke again. ‘* It seems strange that ab- 
sence should have cured you of this odd 
infatuation. I confess to you that when 
your parents arranged your visit here I 
never dreamed that it would result as it 
bas done. 1 imagined that even if there 
were nothing like real love in your feel- 
ings toward that man, no possible means 
existed of proving such a truth to your 
own mind, except——”’ 

He paused. I turned my face eagerly 
toward his own, then asked : 

‘* Except what, Wilford? ’’ 

‘‘Something that was real love. But 
all this is merely a shadowy theory of 
mine. You have dissolved it by telling 
me that no such means were needed.”’ 

It was very bold, and I knew it, and 
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my heart beat wildly at the thought of my 
ewn temerity as I murmured here : 

** You may be right afterall. Perhaps 
vou have guessed the precise method of 
my disenchantment, Wilford.” 

Those words made him start and turn 
pale. ‘* You cannot mean it, Christie.”’ 
He had risen, and was standing at my 
side, his great massive figure looming 
above me. 

* Mean what?” my voice quivered. 

‘** That you love me.”’ 

** Yes, yes, [do mean it, Wilford! I 
mean that [ am contented to live here all 
the rest of my life, and forget that 
there are any such places as cities. Your 
love will be all-suflicient to me.’’ I, too, 
had risen by this time, and we were stand- 
ing close together. 

His face was pale as death. The hand 
in which he took mine trembled strangely. 

‘** No, Christie,’ he said, ‘I dare not 
do it. I dare not grant your wish.”’ 

The hot color leaped up to my cheeks 
asl tried to draw my hand away. But 
he held it very firmly. ‘‘ Let us not mis- 
understand one another,’’ he murmured. 
‘*It is my wish also—my great desire ; 
God knows that! But between the love 
you would bear me hereafter and the new 
conditions of your life amid my own sur- 
roundings there would always be waged, 
I fear, a stubborn, an endless battle. 
You were bred in cities ; there is much in 
you far better than what you might ever 
meet in others here; there is alsu much 
in you, Christie, that is bitterly worse. 
Love can do wonders, but love cannot do 
all. It cannot destroy the discord be- 
tween what your life would have been and 
what your life would be forced to grow. 
It cannot uproot old prejudices, level old 
ambitions, nullify old tastes. It cannot 
prevent your future from being one long 
self-sacrifice. You area Capulet, Christie, 
and mere change of name will not turn 
you Montague.”’ 

He was yet holding my hand when I 
answered him. ‘* You refuse, then, to 
permit of my making the sacrifice?’’ I 
could not speak angrily; his eyes were 
too sorrowful for that. 

‘*T must refuse,’’ he said, his voice be- 
ing unsteady now for the first time. 

**Then make it yourself. Follow me 
among my own people, Wilford. Lshould 
be dving the world good in bringing you 
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there. You are fitted to shine among 
men and women. Let the plain truth be 
spoken: you have no right to live always 
among inferiors. You were meant for 
something far better.”’ 

He dropped my hand before [ had fin- 
ished, a hard sneer upon his face, all ten- 
derness and sadness gone from his eyes. 
** You ask an impossibility. I hate what 
you call the world. I loathe its vanities, 
its pretensions, its hypocrisies, its par- 
tialities. I was never meant for it. I¢ 
seems almost like an insult to be invita 
there.’’ 

So much of contemptuous anger was 
in his face and voice, and in the repe/ 
lent gesture with which his last sentence 
was spoken, that I gave a little hurt ery 
and clenched both my hands quite fiercely. 

** You have just been mocking me,”’ I 
gasped. ‘* You have no love for me what- 
ever, Wishing only to draw forth a con- 
fession of mine! ” z 

But even before that last word had left 
my lips his strong arms were all about 
me and his kisses were falling warm and 
passionate on my face. And then for a 
few moments he spoke words of great, 
earnest eloquence. I shall not give them 
here. It would be nearly like sacrilege 
to write them down. Presenily I stood 
alone, sobbing ; and he, with bent head 
and folded arms, slowly paced the floor. 

I was the first to break silence. My 
voice had grown quite composed when | 
said : 

‘*And so the decision is unalterable, 
Wilford? Remember, on my own side I 
do not even dream of calling a sacrifice 
what you persist in calling such. I am 
ready ; I am willing.” 

When he paused and fixed his eyes in- 
tently upon my face, I fancied for an in- 
stant that I caught there one precious 
consenting gleam. But no; on every 
feature there was only a firmness mixed 
with suffering that made pity wring my 
heart as I watched it. 

There was no need to wait for his an- 
swer, after that. ** Good-night,’’ I said, 
turning from him and moving toward the 
door. 

** Good-night, Christie ; and God bless 


you!”’ 
This was the end. I am going to-mor- 
row. 


Epoar Fawcert. 
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OME years ago, intending to prepare 
a biographical notice of Mr. Luman 
Reed, whose gallery of paintings forms 
a large portion of the art property of the 
New York Historical Society, and whose 
memory is treasured by those famiiar 
with the development of native art, I ap- 
plied, through Mr. Charles M. Leupp, to 
the late James H. Hackett, requesting of 
him any details he might be willing to 
publish concerning his relationship with 
Mr. Reed. I knew that Mr. Hackett was 
once a merchant, and that he had been 
greatly befriended by Mr. Reed, and that 
he always spoke of him in the warmest 
manner. Mr, Hackett gladly compiied 
with my request. In a short time I re- 
ceived a number of documents, letters, 
ete., containing information as set forth 
below. 

Luman Reed, it must be stated by way 
of preface, was a merchant of New York, 
engaged in business in Front street. He 
was born at a place called Green River, in 
Columbia county in this State, in the year 
1784. His early boyhood was passed on a 
farm ; ata later period he went to Cox- 
sackie, on the Hudson river, about twenty- 
five miles below Albany, where he be- 
came a clerk and afterwards a partner of 
Mr. Ralph Barker, whose sister he mar- 
ried. While associated with Mr. Barker 
he made trips to and from New York in 
a sloop called the Shakespeare, acting 
as a kind of supercargo, attending to the 
sales of produce, procuring and collecting 
freight, and supervising other matters 
hearing upon his business interests. In 
1815 he came to New York and began 
business on his own account ina small 
store at the head of Coenties Slip, remov- 
ing subsequently to Front street between 
Wall and Pine streets, the stand he oceu- 
pied at the time of his death. It was at 
this place that he me acquainted with 
Mr. Hackett, whose autobiographical 
statements I now give. 

** Early in 1819,’’ says Mr. Hackett, 
“when just turned of nineteen years of age, 
I married. In April, 1820, I chose Utica, 
in the State of New York, as a promising 
town tu settle in, and I took there a stock 





of groceries and began business. I had a 
cash capital of about three thousand dol- 
lars, and obtained credit, too, through the 
late Mr. John Beekman, my mother's 
first cousin, and also the father-in-law of 
my own first cousin, Abraham K. Fish, 
who hed been a wholesale grocer under 
the firm of Fish & Wilcox, at No. 120 
Front street, and with whom I had been 
a clerk for some two years before my 
marriage, 

*¢ Finding no regular dealer in earthen- 
ware in Utica at this time, I resolved to 
try a small assortment of this article, and 
accordingly purchased it in April, 1520, 
from the late Thomas D. Moore (then 
Moore & Hoffman, Burling Slip). It 
proved an important adjunct to my gro- 
cery business, and I soon became a whole- 
sale dealer in it, and occasionally imported 
earthenware from the Scotch manufactur- 
ers through my iriends George Dummer 
& Co. 

** Born in New York city; ten years 
preparing for Columbia College at Union 
Hall Academy, Jamaica, Long Island, 
where my mother’s family (the Ketel tases) 
were born ; a short time at college—my ex- 
ercises there having soon been interrupted 
by a fit of sickness, and which were never 
resumed—and also having been a student 
at law a year in New York before | enter- 
ed myself as clerk with my kinsman Mr. 
Fish—I had mingled to some extent, 
young as I was, with the world, and was 
enabled through various friends and rela- 
tions to carry to Utica immediate pass- 
ports for myself and wife to the best so- 
ciety. I was cordially received there, and 
was regarded as an ‘ enterprising and in- 
dustrious young man of business.’ My 
society was generaHy courted for my ac- 
ceptable manners and good humor; and 
that of my dear wife for hers and her 
proficiency as an accomplished singer. 
We lived there very fappily full five 
years ; when, having accumulated about 
eighteen thousand dollars, and thinking 
that New York city afforded a more favor- 
able locality fur my capital and enlarged 
facilities, [ changed my residence back to 
New York in March, 1825, 
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“*T rented for my family (my wife and 
three little boys) a two-story brick dwell- 
ing house, No. 23 Broadway, near Bowl- 
ing Green ; and for my business I leased 
a storehouse, No. 125 Front street, then 
belonging to Thomas H. Smith, a promi- 
nent Canton merchant; it was next door 
to Reed & Lee’s storehouse, and opposite 
the spot where [ had been a clerk to my 
kinsman Fish in 1817-18. 

‘* For two or three previous years, say 
1822, 1823, 1824, though a dealer in the 
interior of the country, | had been a con- 
siderable customer to the said ‘Thomas H. 
Smith for his teas, of which | kept a large 
stock at Utica, selling it to the merchants 
of Oswego, Sackett’s Harbor, and the 
ports on Lake Ontario, from whence much 
of it was carried oyer into Canada. The 
commodity of tea formed so important an 
item in my trade, that I frequently visited 
New York to attend the cargo sales of 
Thomas H, Smith, and occasionally pro- 
ceeded even to Philadelphia to be present 
at the public sales of teas imported by 
Edward Thomson, then a competitor 
with Smith in the Canton trade. Thus, 
and from buying wines and liquors of the 
importers and consignees at New York to 
sell at Utica, [ was not entirely a stranger 
in the market when I returned to New 
York to reside in March 1825. 

* Just at that time a spirit of specula- 
tion seemed to have arisen, and according- 
ly a general advance in commodities, and 
especially in certain foreign productions. 
Anxious to secure the gouds I expected to 
sell in western New York on the opening 
of spring navigation, I bought heavily, 
with a view to invite the custom of my 
acquaintances dving business in that re- 
gion, There was at this juncture a very 
choice brand of Holland gin called the 

Swan,’ imported only by two firms in 
New York, Frederick Gebhard and John 
Boonen Graves & Son. Gebhard’s cargo 
had justarrived ; Graves’s was shortly ex- 
pected. All Front street relied upon sup- 
plying its customers in April and May 
from those cargoes, and awaited the ap- 
pearance of the last one to negotiate, not 
apprehending any interference with the 
previous practice of ‘clubbing, buying, 
and dividing in the proper season.’ 
‘Snooping about,’ [ smelt a chance fora 
small profit but a quick sale, and so pur- 
chased the cargo in port and the other * to 
arrive.” 1 thus monopulized the * goose 


brand,’ the sobriquet of the ‘Swan’ 
mark, forcing the city trade to buy of me 
and ‘ pay a profit to a forestaller and up- 
start from somewhere West,’ and, of 
course, grudgingly. I realized a few 
thousands in a few weeks by that opera- 
tion, but I found that some other specula- 
tions, involving more capital, were a hard 
drag. In Bordeaux brandy particulariy 
I was a heavy loser, having an interest in 
five hundred pipes of it; and I discovered 
also that I had bought quite too large a 
stock of staple articles, not reflecting that 
these could be procured at any time at 
short notice, and without involving a loss 
of interest by holding them. By the Ist 
of June, 1825, I had issued promissory 
notes amounting to nearly ninety thou- 
sand dollars, and established my cred- 
it in the city by discounting the shortest 
of such paper to the amount of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Such a notoriously 
careful merchant as the late Mr. Samuel 
Hicks was glad to sell mea lot of 'Tene- 
riffe wine at six months’ credit, amounting 
to nearly seven thousand dollars, he hay- 
ing been one of the latest paid holders of 
my business paper. The spring trade of 
1825 was over. Most articles, and of 
which I had the heaviest stock, had de- 
clined materially, and there was no pros- 
pect of a recovery in their value or of a 
sale except at a serious loss. My notes, 
however, which were given for those 
goods, were punctually provided for by 
discounts of bona fide business paper in 
the banks, by exchanged notes, and other 
regular accommodation paper. Though 
quite a large business, this was not profit- 
able. I could, in reconnoitrg the mer- 
eantile horizon, discover nothing pur- 
chasable that was likely to pay a profit, 
unless it was the article of pot and pearl 
ashes. While in Utica I had found this 
commodity not merely a cash but an inva- 
riably profitable remittance to New York. 
I had some experience of the New York 
market, and now resolved to go into buy- 
ing and selling ashes in hand, and on time 
contracts to deliver. I was regularly ‘ on 
change,’ buying and selling more or less, 
and consulted by the newspaper reporters 
of the market. Merle (Dias & Merle) was 
the principal broker through whom I 
bought, and Crassous (Crassous & Boyd) 
the one through whom [ made most sales 
for shipment to Havre.  Ovcasionally 
however, I shipped parcels on my own ac- 
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count to Liverpool, where Thomas H. 
Smith, my landlord and endorser (and I 
his customer for teas), recommended me 
among his correspondents and consignees. 
Ashes that summer went lower than had 
been known for many years. I worked 
hard in them for three months, and though 
I expected to make at least five thousand 
dollars, I lost over ten thousand. Septem- 
ber ushered in a tight money market, and 
by the middle of the month there came a 
crisis and a panic, with many heavy fail- 
ures in different departments of trade and 
commerce. ‘Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall!’ thought 
I. I took an inventory immediately of 
stock on hand, and calculated its value. I 
estimated my assets generally—the bal- 
ance on the wrong side of my profit-and- 
loss account astonishing and unnerving 
me. I found that though I owed only 
thirteen of the ninety thousand dollars of 
paper given for goods purchased, there 
were notes amounting to thirty-nine thou- 
sand dollars endorsed by Thomas H. 
Smith, together with paper confidentially 
exchanged with George Dummer & Co., 
and due to the banks in a short time for 
moneys loaned to meet the notes which 
had been issued for spring purchases, and 
which had been maturing up to that pe- 
riod. I realized with horror that I had 
not only lost my eapital, but that I was a 
bankrupt, and that there was no reasona- 
ble hope of redemption through a profita- 
ble trade in the fall. I knew that my 
credit was good—nothing had transpired 
to impair that. But to speculate on it 
when I had nothing of my own to lose, 
was to abuse it. To avail myself of the 
credit and means of my confiding friends, 
and risk theirs to sustain or recover my- 
self without their privity to it, was against 
my principles. 

‘*My confidential exchange of notes 
with George Dummer & Co. grew out of 
my large business transactions with them 
when I lived in Utica, and from our con- 
tinued intimacy. ‘These parties, with 
Thomas H. Smith’s pro procuratione, 
Charles Henry Hall, I privately assembled 
together, and with a heavy heart sur- 
prised them with the voluntary statement 
of my losses. Both bade me ‘ be of good 
cheer,’ and said, * Hackett, go on. Don’t 
be afraid! Your delinquency is a bag- 
atelle. We'll carry you through! Your 
high credit in the community is as good 
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as a capital of thirty thousand dollars. It 
should not be parted with for so small a 
consideration. Think of it and let us 
know your determination to-morrow.’ 1 
did reflect over this that night. I called 
on them the next morning and repeated 
my thanks for their liberal and trusting 
disposition, and remarked, ‘ My property 
will certainly pay you both all my confi- 
dential obligations and perhaps more than 
half of my business debts, and I prefer to 
stop now ;’ which I did, after making a 
voluntary assignment in their favor. I 
was desirous of nursing my stock of 
goods, but yielded to my assignees’ sug- 
gestion to ‘turn it out at auction, let 
Reed & Lee take my storehouse, push my 
country customers to pay my claims, wind 
up with as little loss of time as possible, 
compromise, and begin again.’ 

** Within sixty days I saw clearly that 
my entire assets would barely satisfy the 
thirty-nine thousand dollars ‘ confidential,’ 
and leave me nothing wherewith to liqui- 
date the thirteen thousand dollars due my 
business creditors, some of whom had 
sued me. [I felt forlorn and broken-spir- 
ited. My friend William G. Bull (the 
‘Co.’ of George Dummer) tried earnest- 
ly to procure me a clerkship in the City 
Bank at eight hundred dellars per annum. 
Despite his influence, and after a month’s 
suspense, the vacancy was appropriated to 
another. Though I felt that I fully earn- 
ed the allowance made me by my assign- 
ees for my successful collections and for 
the settlement of the odds and ends of my 
estate, I was humiliated by the thought 
that my actual subsistence (though my 
family’s economy surprised them) prop- 
erly belonged to my creditors as my wreck. 
Heartsick and desperate, I resolved to live 
upon it no longer. 1 had always admired 
the stage as an amusement, and had often 
been told that I had a‘ natural talent’ for 
it. My wife had been a popular singer 
when, seven years before this, [ married 
her and withdrew her from the public 
sight. She was willing again to let the 
publie estimate her talent, and I was de- 
termined to give it a taste of mine upon 
the stage, both as temporary expedients 
to support our family. I accordingly ap- 
peared at the Park Theatre. I was abash- 
ed my first night, but rallied and made a 
hit the next, and soon cleared some three 
thousand dollars. On December 16, 1826, 
1 embarked at New York for England.” 
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The autobiographical sketch here ter- 
minates. ‘I'wo letters, one to William G. 
Breese and the other to ©. M. Leupp, sup- 
ply further details of both his commercial 
and dramatic career. Writing to the for- 
mer from Bellevue Mound, Illinois (where 
I believe Mr. Hackett at one time pus- 
sessed a farm), July 27, 1858, he says: 

‘“‘T remember having read early in life 
a remark by some cynical philosopher on 
the general ingratitude of man’s nature: 
‘If you would make a man your enemy, 
do him a service.’ This impressed itself 
upon my mind, and I regret to admit that 
my own observation during the last five 
and thirty years has detected so many in- 
stances of ingratitude of the rankest and 
most unprovoked kind, that I have felt in- 
elined to coincide with the cynic, and re- 
gard this monstrous vice as only to be ac- 
counted for on the principle of inherent 
baseness—original sin. In so far, how- 
ever, as my own intercourse with my spe- 
cies is concerned, I have had little cause 
to complain of such sins against me, while 
1 have experienced much ready, cheerful, 
and disinterested kindness when I had no 
claim to it. I feel accordingly in duty 
bound to refer to a signal instance of 
friendly sympathy, a spontaneous and op- 
portune service from one of God’s noble- 
men, the late Luman Reed. The good 
which he once seized an oveasion to pile 
upon me was as bounteous as unexpected, 
as overwhelming in effect as it was deli- 
cately bestowed, and of a character which 
forbade any reasonable hope of my ability 
to requite him for ever or under any cir- 
cumstances. 

** In March, 1825, after five years’ resi- 
dence as a merchant in Utica, I returned 
to New York and took a house for my 
family at No. 23 Broadway, also a ware- 
house fur my business by the side of Reed 
& Lee in Front street. During the next 
autumn I, among a great many others, 
became a bankrupt. I had passed the 
ensuing winter in despondency before I 
had recourse to the stage. On the occa- 
sion of my début at the Park Theatre in 
March, 1826, | found over four hundred of 
the first merchants of New York gathered 
there, induced to come and afford me their 
countenance by my business neighbor 
Mr. Reed. He sought repeatedly by 
calls at my home to gain an interview, 
importuning me toacquaint him with the 
then condition of my mereantile debts, 
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and to permit him to use his influence 
with my few creditors— each a personal 
friend of his’—so as to effect a compro- 
mise aii enable me to go abroad and en- 
large the sphere of my pursuit. When 
Mr. Reed, after having surprised me by 
his offer tou try and succor my distress, 
had ascertained what money would be 
necessary to add to that whieh L had just 
earned ($3,000), and had specified one 
thousand dollars, [ inquired, ‘ But how 
or where am 1 to obtain such an addi- 
tional amount suoner than in a few montlis 
hence, and frum my new profession in 
which [ am scarcely embarked, and, as 
you say, | must have it next week?’ Mr. 
Reed instantly replied : ‘ I will lend it to 
you. And that you may still feel your- 
self free, I will not take a scrap of paper 
in acknowledgment of my loan, nor men- 
tion it to my partner, nor to my family, 
nor toany one. Callany day you please, 
and I will hand you a bank-note.” On 
privately receiving his money I insisted 
on his taking a due-bill. Within a cou- 
ple of months I returned this amount, and 
with the principal the trifling sum of 
interest Which had accrued, and which he 
touk to humor me; | said that‘ it would 
add to my obligation greatly in the pride 
it would afford me in speaking of it there- 
after.’ * Ah, but,’ said he, ‘you must 
not speak of it.’ [ rejoined: * For your 
sake and the possibility that I might 
never be able to refund you your (to me 
then) considerable loan—should misfor- 
tune ever make the sum su to you—L have 
mentioned it only to my wile; but now 
that I bave returned it you must pardon 
me if I cannot keep your counsel longer ! ’ 
Mr. Reed continued: * Why, Hackett, [ 
am much more pleased at your ability to 
return the sum than I should have been 
worried at its loss. For I must candidly 
tell you that when [ loaned it I thought 
the chances about equal as to my ever 
seeing a dollar of the money again. But 
you had been my next-door neighbor in 
business; you used occasionally in our 
short interviews to interest me with your 
flow of spirits and your good-humored ub- 
servations, and you pleased me with your 
erect and quick-step carriage. I[ had 
noticed, however, before you went on the 
stage, that you hung your head down and 
seemed depressed in spirits. And when [ 
went to the theatre, which T seldom did, 


and saw you on the stage, 1, though not 
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pretending to be a critic, thought I per- 
ceived the elements of success in your at- 
tempts, and | said to myself, ‘ 1’ll make 
it my business to go to his house, inquire 
into the state of his mercantile affairs, and 
see if I cannot wholly relieve him from 
future embarrassment.’”? As a neighbor, 
and as our firm was favorably known to 
your creditors, you had shown us a state- 
ment of your affairs soon after you stop- 
ped payment; | knew you were honest, 
though you had shown more enterprise 
than prudence during high prices and 
flush times ; and as I heard that you had 
rich relations, 1 wondered why none of 
them came forward to help you. When 
1 found that a thousand dollars was all I 
might risk—a sum that my family would 
never miss in my estate—to save a young 
merchant of my own class whom [I be- 
lieved to be without vices; who had a 
growing family and was struggling with 
adversity, and who might be mixed up 
socially with a peculiar class whose mor- 
als generally are not considered practi- 
sally of the best, and which are often in- 
fectious, | thought, Hackett, if you were 
convinced by the personal countenance of 
some of the oldest merchants of New York, 
and whom I could influence, that, though 
you had unfortunately lost your credit as 
a merchant, you still had as a man the 
respect of the community, you would be 
less in danger from your new associations 
of losing your own.’ 

**I concluded the conversation by re- 
marking: ‘Ihe act itself was enough to 
fill my heart with gratitude ; but the mo- 
tive you now explain will not only cause 
me to love you while living, but to cher- 
ish your memory should I survive you.’ 

**T can conscientiously appeal to those 
who have known us since, whether my 
sentiments respecting him have ever 
seemed less cordial, or whether Mr. Reed 
manifested any diminution of regard for 
me during the subsequent ten years of his 
active and useful life. He died in the 
summer of 1835, while [ happened to be 
travelling on the continent of Europe. I 
have never neglected an occasion to eulo- 
gize his memory, and to relate this one in- 
cident which begot me the honor of his in- 
timacy. From the many acts of a similar 
nature done secretly by him, but detected 
after his too early death, he must ‘have 
gone about seeking opportunities for his 
benelactions, and have earned many earth- 
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ly blessings from the recipients of his 
bounty. , Beyond a useful piece of plate 
asa token of ny grateful remembrance 
of his timely and efficient action, he, that 
open-hearted, pure, and discriminating 
man, liberal-handed, thoroughly honor- 
able, and wherever known invariably he- 
loved, never afforded me an opportunity, 
except in words, to show my sense of his 
practical benevolence and my pride in his 
esteem, confidence, and intimate acquaint- 
ance. Was not such a man an honorable 
exception to the selfishness and ostenta- 
tion which have characterized so many of 
his class, and likewise an exception to the 
eynical aphorism depreciating the dignity 
of human nature?’ 

Considering what would now be ealled 
the small amount advanced by Mr. Reed 
to aid his friend, the reader may deem 
Mr. Hackett’s grateful expressions some- 
what overstrained. He must bear in mind, 
however, the difference between this and 
the generation he belongs to. <A little 
research, and especially conversations 
with old people, show the difference clear- 
ly. Imprisonment for debt had not been 
abolished, and this, to a bankrupt, was an 
imminent danger. ‘The sense of mercan- 
tile honor, too, was keener. Integrity 
and respectability were regarded as mat- 
ters of personal importance ; they were 
not rendered useless by certain legal de- 
vices which have supplanted the necessity 
of cultivating a good name. Capital 
could then be more easily appreciated, se- 
curities better tested, and credit found its 
best support in conduct. If further evi- 
dence is wanted of the superior tone of 
things, it is found politically in the fact 
of an alderman of that day being an esti- 
mable man, and the mayor of the city a 
dignified, courteous offcial, sans peur et 
sans reproche. Considering all this, it is 
easy to understand Mr. Hackett’s sensi- 
bility and gratitude. ‘ 

Mr. Hackett was an actor of genius. 
He was organically a humorist, a man of 
keen perceptions of the ludicrous and with 
infinite versatility in the way of expres- 
sion. Hence his graphic delineation of 
so many diverse characters, with which he 
identified himself so closely as never to be 
personally recognized, His first successes, 
if { am not mistaken, were characters 
peculiar to our own community. Before 
he went on the stage he is represented to 
have told Yankee stories to perfection. 
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The typical Yankee of that day was the 
shrewd, thrifty bargainer, inquisitive and 
impertinent, ever in quest of gain, and 
with a peculiar nasal twang when. pro- 
nouncing certain words, the vowels of 
which are capable of being uttered in a 
drawling manner. Let me give an illus- 
tration. lL was once in Connecticut at the 
village of Salisbury, and while taking a 
drive in the vicinity to see the beautiful 
scenery, lost my way. Observing a lank 
female standing at the door of a house, 
combing her hair, I stopped my horse and 
inquired if she could tell me the road to 
Salisbury. 

‘* H-e-o-w?’’ she inquired, not under- 
standing me. 

‘*Can you tell me,ma’am,”’ I repeated, 
** the road to Salisbury ?*’ pronouncing the 
name of the town as it is written. 

**Seawlsbury! you're in Seawlsbury 
n-e-0-w.”” 

Without further parley I proceeded on, 
satisfied that Mr. Hackett’s representa- 
tion of Jonathan W. Doubikins as the 
typical Yankee was not a caricature, as far 
as ‘the pronunciation or rather enuncia- 
tion of our vernacular is concerned. An- 
other of his successful impersonations was 
the dashing, vigorous Kentuckian, the 
Western pioneer who could ‘‘ dive deeper, 
stay under longer, and come out dryer” 
than any other man living. Whoever 
remembers Mr. Hackett dressed in his 
buckskin suit and wild-cat cap as Nimrod 
Wildfire, will endorse my opinion of his 
unrivalled success in portraying reckless 
energy associated with a love of unbridled 
fun and frolic. Another local character 
illustrating the refinement of his genius 
is Rip Van Winkle. [h this character 
the contrast between the idle, intemper- 
ate, sturdy village loafer, and the vener- 
able man wandering amazed through the 
street in which he had once lived, jeered 
at by the boys as he crossed their path, is 
a remarkable example of his versatility 
and close study of nature. 

Mr. Hackett’s with certain 
Shakespearian characters is so well known 
as only to require a passing allusion. 
Sir John Falstaff enjoys more popu- 
larity perhaps than any other. English 
crities do not accept his conception of the 
fat sensual knight as the best, but they 
award it high praise. Next to this comes 
one which old frequenters of the theatre 
pronounce incomparable, the 
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Dromios in the “ Comedy of Errors.”’ The 
difficulty in the representation of this 
play is, as the reader familiar with Shake- 
speare knows, to find two actors suffi- 
ciently alike in person, voice, and feature, 
to complete the illusion of the two indis- 
tinguishable servants. In the early part 
of Mr. Hackett’s career, Barnes, an admir- 
able comedian, was still living. He was 
a good actor and of about the same stat- 
ure as Hackett, but not one, like him, who 
was capable of thoroughly merging )is 
personal identity in the character he as- 
sumed, In this respect Hackett shone 
resplendent, to which must be added 
his superior powers as mimic. The play 
being cast with Hackett and Barnes as 
the two Dromios, all the former had to do 
in rendering the resemblance so accurate 
as to defy detection, was to imitate Barnes 
and follow every motion and intonation of 
his voice ; in short, not only to imperson- 
ate his own part but the personality of 
his associate. Those who witnessed the 
performance speak of it as comical in the 
highest degree. In enumerating the parts 
which Mr. Hackett not only played suc- 
cessfully, but in which he was unique, 
mention must be made of ** Monsieur Mal- 
let,’’ in which the irritability and pathos 
of an old French military exile were given 
with the utmost fidelity to national idio- 
syncrasies. 

The characters above alluded to were 
represented by him in the first decade of 
his dramatic career. During this period 
Mr. Hackett won fame and fortune, both 
of which steadily increased; the last 
years of his life are simply a record of 
professional success, comfort, and tran- 
quillity. One more incident relating to 
his commercial experiences will close my 
reminiscences, and serve to give the pub- 
lic a little more insight into the character 
of his friend Mr. Reed, whom not only 
Mr. Hackett but all who knew him de- 
light to honor, It is dated August, 1858. 

‘*In March, 1836, relying upon Mr. 
Reed as a sound and judicious adviser, I 
consulted him privately upon the ex- 
pediency of going into mercantile busi- 
ness once more. I premised to him that 
having sold to Samuel Judd my homestead 
on Long Island for $23,000, L had at com- 
mand nearly $3,000 in cash; that Rich- 
ard Williamson (now the president of the 
Ball’s Head Bank), who was then doing a 
large wholesale and retai! grocery busi- 
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nes, besides having established the profit- 
able importation of French wines in 
Maiden Lane, was well known to me from 
my having been intimate with him since 
he was an under-clerk to me when I was 
a chief with my cousin Fish (& Wilcox) 
at No. 120 Front street in 1818, and that 
I had sounded Williamson as to his dispo- 
sition to let me invest say $25,000 in his 
business and become his active partner. 
I had been in the habit for a few previous 
years, when I had two or three thousand 
dollars lying idle in bank, to loan it to him 
at four per cent. interest on call, and 
knew that he was worthy of my confidence 
and thoroughly responsible. He had, 
however, assured me that he needed no 
more capital in his business, and that he 
had found it expedient of late to withdraw 
his surplus at intervals and invest it as 
opportunity offered in productive real 
estate in the city. Furthermore, he had 
good-humoredly animadverted on my 
probable change of habits, my late hours 
of repose and of rising, and my less regu- 
lar occupation than formerly; in short, 
Mr. Williamson insinuated his disbelief 
in my ability to revive my former faculty 
and my energetic application to business, 
of which I was myself nevertheless quite 
confident. 

‘*Mr. Reed listened attentively to my 
words, and with his characteristic and 
benevolent smile observed : 

*** Hackett, don’t think of going again 
into your former or any kind of mercan- 
tile business! Since you were in it the 
whole system has materially changed. J 
should not now be competent to a suceess- 
fal pursuit of my specialty had T been 
withdrawn from it or out of the way of 
noticing the gradual changes that have 
oceurred, and of regulating my own course 
accordingly. Yuu would be incurring 


continual risk; you might again dose 
your capital and then find yourself unable 
to regain your present hold of the public 
in tlie theatre. Besides, Hackett, let me 
express to you, without offence to your 
sensitiveness, my candid opinion of your 
deficiencies. Your nature is too free, 
frank, and open, to keep closely your own 
secrets in trade to selfish advantage. You 
are too unsuspecting and contiding te 
deal with the numerous sharpers that 
have crept into our now large trading 
community ; while your disposition is too 
sanguine and excitable for that coolness 
and prudence, that circumspection and 
close calculation, so requisite nowadays 
for an easy and snug and regularly pros- 
perous merchant in“New York. No, no, 
Mr. Hackett, take my advice and stick to 
the stage until you have at least accumu- 
lated enough, the safe investment of which 
will produce an income equal to your 
views of the cost of comfort in retirement, 
to be enjoyed free from any necessary la- 
bor or anxiety about business of any sont. 
But don’t put your money directly or in- 
directly into trade, nor lend it to any one 
engayed in trade. Don't even lend it to 
me should I ever want to borrow any of 
o:. 

‘*T was struck with Mr. Reed’s saga- 
city and sound reasoning. He was many 
years my senior, and I had been practi- 
cally assured of his sincere desire to pro- 
mote my welfare. After that confidential 
interview I abandoned the idea of resum- 
ing trade. I left the next.month, April, 
1836, for Europe, travelling four months 
on the continent, and then returned to 
New York, but, alas! never to be again 
greeted by my poor dear Mr. Reed, who 
had died suddenly at New York during 
my absence that summer.”’ 

Joun Dvranp. 
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POLITICS, 

In the Guépes of Alphonse Karr, a 
witty periodical, once the rage in Paris, 
but now fallen out of fashion (though it 
still says many sensible things in a spark- 
ling way), the following humorous scene 
is sketched : 

X.ina Cab.—Hlallo! Look out there! 

Y. on Foot.—Well, isn’t there plenty of room? 
It’s bad enough to spatter people without run- 
ning over them! They'll actually drive on the 
sidewalks next! Ill take your number, you 
rascal! You'd think the streets belonged to these 
fellows! Where's the police? The police don’t 
stoop to notice people who walk! Just see 
these carriages go! 

Y. in a Cab.—Take care! take care, you fool! 
The ass doesn’t move. What are sidewalks 
made for? I begin to believe these people try to 
get run over so as to sue for damages. Start up 
your nag, driver. If you're afraid, they’ll keep 
you here all night. Never mind those that don’t 
get out of the way! 

This, adds Alphonse Karr, pointing a 
moral, is only the every-day story of pol- 
ities and society. ‘* What two men in 
the world are least alike? A man seek- 
ing an office and the same man when he 
has got it.’’ 

The present canvass between the Repub- 
licans and the Coalitionists seems to be an 
animated struggle between Ins and Outs 
for power and pelf. Presidential contests 
sometimes set at stake a principle—as in 
°56, °60, 64, 68; but this time the aspi- 
ration is on the one hand to hold, and,on 
the other to seize, the spoils of office. The 
Outs bemoan tyranny, overriding the 
laws, trampling down the people; the 
Ins denounce ‘* obstructionists’’ and 
greedy place-seekers; and the odds are 
that whether X. retains the cab or yields 
his seat to Y., neither the man afoot nor 
the man on wheels will quite remember 
his old ideas. 

People vote with their party when in 
doubt what else todo. Why not? Par- 
ties are sometimes useful ; only twaddlers 
or hypocrites deny it. The more parties, 
the better choice; let us have a new one 
as often as we need it. Whenever we re- 
peat *‘ In union is strength,’’ we preach 
the uses of party. Besides, the rank and 
file are never afraid to ‘ bolt.” Why 
shouldn’t a man secede if he likes? What 
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law or interest is there to hinder? He 
may not desert his religious sect, his reg- 
iment, his Masonic lodge, his club, his set 
in society, or what not, through tear of 
priest, comrades, schoolmaster, sergeant, 
or of Mrs. Grundy, as the case may be; 
but he will neither be shot, nor flogged, 
nor eternally punished, for ** scratebing ”’ 
the party ticket—save in Ku-Klux re- 
gions, or where a too enthusiastic negro 
esprit de corps prevails. A politician, I 
admit, who has loaves and fishes to pick 
up, thinks twice before quitting his party 
on conscientious grounds; but nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nme men out of one thou- 
sand expect no office, and hence are free 
to act on conviction. 

The mistake of political attorneys is 
this: they entreat voters to ** throw off 
the galling yoke of party,”’ 7. ¢., of the op- 
posite party, to behave like rational be- 
ings, ete., when the jockeys have nothing 
better to offer us. Ifa sage of the stump 
begs us to be free, to furnish no longer 
the disgusting spectacle of full-grown men 
subject to the beck of demagogues, or 
herded together like brutes under the 
master’s lash, we will gladly, as he re- 
quests, vote his ticket and herd under his 
own lash, provided the change be an im- 
provement. Orators of the ox-roasts err 
in supposing that most of us object to 
apostatizing. Because they themselves 
wear a collar and chain, and have a cau- 
cus ring through their noses, for more 
convenient leading, they naturally con- 
clude that all other people have like orna- 
ments. Hence we find hundreds of 
speeches, thousands of columns, wasted 
every day of the canvass, in urging men 
towards what they are always dying to 
do, namely, to desert their old parties and 
** platforms’? for better ones. If you 
doubt this, recall the elections of 1840, 
1844, 1848, 1852, 1860. ‘There was no 
difficulty then in making converts enough 
to reverse the rativs of party strength and 
supremacy. It may be hard to induce ten 
thousand place-seekers and ten thousand 
place- holders to ‘* renounce the degrading 
servitude of party,’ but you can always 
have a million obscurer yotes changed 
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whenever you show good cause. Accord- 
ingly, nothing is more gratuitous than 
the frantic appeals of newspapers, address- 
ed to an imaginary nation of Helots, to 
now and forever cast off the ‘‘ dominion 
of party,’’ and to stand up in the freedom 
of mind and soul with which Heaven has 
endowed its own image, etc. The doctors 
‘ should swailow their own prescriptions ; 
they and not their patients are ill. The 
only parallel to this twaddle is the perpet- 
ual outery from generation to generation 
against ‘‘ Congress ’’ as ‘* defying the will 
of the people,’’ whereas we all know it is 
no house of hereditary peers, but is re- 
newed by ‘‘ the people”’’ after their own 
hearts every two years; and yet close 
upon each election goes up the same ludi- 
erous complaint of Congress ‘ violating 
the popular will.’’ 

However, a party that asks its enemies 
to keep it in power, or to get it there, 
must furnish satisfactory ground for its 
claims. Give us better principles, or, if 
there are none to be had, give us the same 
principles and better men, and we will all 
turn Republican or Democrat, Conserva- 
tive or Reformer. We will work in any 
traces, provided the load is worth carry- 
ing. We will buy at the new shop if the 
goods are better and cheaper than at the 
old. We will always take remedies that 
are not worse than the disease. We will 
abandon the old ways, church, creed, par- 
ty, theory, when the new are better. 

Blind or cowardly partisanship is not 
the only imaginary disease for which we 
quacks propose a bolus. Each of us has 
some patent panacea for what we think a 
sad condition of poiities. One doctor be- 
lieves the national malady is a passion for 
office-seeking, and looks fora cure only to 
the ‘* influence of the newspaper press.’’ 
The drug is as comical as the diagnosis. 
Possibly one man in a thousand is in 
search of an office; while, as to the rem- 
edy, methinks much newspaper reading 
might prove a regimen more severe than 
effectual. If a black draught of printer's 
ink be the only chance for the nation, 
Heaven save it. We find the press fore- 
must on all sides of politics, spreading lies 
as well as truth, advocating at once repu- 
diation, honesty, secession, union, mur- 
der, legitimate warfare. In New York a 
part of it glorified Tammany as a ring of 
true metal, and considered Minos, Aacus, 
and Rhadamanthus to be the prototypes 
of Barnard, Cardozo,and McCunn. The 
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press in general jogs on with its readers ; 
to prate of it as of some lofty, omniscient 
Jupiter, is wretched, conceited twaddle. 

The political caution and shrewdness 
of the people as a whole is the pledge of 
the future. It would be sad if they were 
easily humbugged on the one hand, or 
hide-bound on the other. That a proposed 
referm must be genuine to find full accep- 
tance, teaches reformers not to send a 
doubtful article to market. That a fresh 
lease of power cannot be had without 
showing cause, is the best incentive to 
good administration. To make sure of 
carrying the country, it is usually wiser 
to offer something more than the devout 
belief of one party that ‘they should 
keep who have the power,”’ or the inspir- 
ing faith of the other that ‘* they should 
take who can.”’ Parties are always in 
solution, ready to crystallize into new 
forms whenever there is anything to crys- 
tallize about. This may seem like dilet- 
tante doctrine to the strenuous, but it is 
at least suited to the season. 


Thus far the canvass has been tolerably 
calm and cool. Of course the friends of 
the ex-tanner and the ex-cobbler fancy 
there's ‘* nothing like leather,’’? while 
their enemies protest that the article is 
quite inferior to felt. But the mania is 
not of a violent type. Radical youth may 
gather at street corners and ery ‘‘ who 
stole a donkey?’ answering their own 
senseless query by that time-honored re- 
ply, ** The man with a white hat;’* but 
these satirists do not in their inner souls 
believe that all men with white hats are 
donkey thieves, or that all donkey-thieves 
wear white hats. Democratic youth, on 
the other hand, may cuttingly talk in the 
same breath of ‘‘ Mr. Grant and General 
Johnston ’’; but they do not really mean 
to deny that Grant was also a soldier. 
Out of the canvass have come a few riots, 
an occasional murder, and quite a crop of 
libel suits; but the great fury of the on- 
set seemed to make the summer tame. 
Now, it is true, comes the real stress of 
the contest; but even hard names are al- 
ready a glut in the market, while Mr. 
Justice Keogh’s description of certain dis- 
orders as inadmissible ‘* even in an Amer- 
ican presidential election,’’ seems absurd. 
Besides, people are no longer frightened 
by such epithets as ‘ rebel ’’ or ‘‘ nigger- 
worshipper *’ or ‘‘ copperhead,’’ once so 
terrible. 
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Though there is no surplus of courtesy 
in the canvass, its lack is less marked 
than the lack of candor. If a man ex- 
poses the errors in Mr. Boutwell’s North 
Carolina speech regarding the national 
finances, he is rebuked as an * enemy of 
the Administration,’ anxious to scandal- 
ize it. If he denounces a ring swindle, he 
is told, as the satirist of the Chronicles of 
Gotham has expressed it, that ‘* the mem- 
bers of Thur Ing are Dimmichrats, and 
he hateth the Dimmichrats.’* It is de- 
plorable, too, how the words ‘admit ”’ 
and ‘allow’ are used of a candid oppo- 
nent’s statements, in place of ** say ’’ and 
‘assert.”? No matter how positively a 
frank critic denounces a wrong, or insists 
on an improvement in his own party, his 
opponents declare that he is ** cornered, 
and forced to confess ”’ it. 

Yet even this trait has its redeeming 


function. It serves to keep us all in good 
heart. The Louisville Convention was 


just what we wanted on both sides. All 
parties are satisfied that they won a tre- 
mendous victory in North Carolina, an- 
other in West Virginia, and a third in 
Vermont. Next week we shall all have 
achieved a prodigious triumph in Maine ; 
anon Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, 
Nebraska will give both parties fivefold 
laurels, making the November affair a 
foregone conclusion. ‘Thus we can all 
move on gayly and in the highest spirits, 
conquering as we go, to the great elec- 
tion. 





SPADES AND DIAMONDS. 

Harp by the road along which a drive 
or stroll often takes me, there stands a 
rickety old mill, called ‘* the gold fae- 
tory,’’ of late years devoted to washing a 
glittering sand supposed to contain the 
precious metal. The process is a secret ; 
all that the village loungers ever learned 
of the mysterious building, into whose 
eracks they thrust their thumbs and 
against whose panes they flattened their 
noses, is not worth recording. What a nui- 
sance the man is who minds his own busi- 
ness! Out of this exasperating reticence 
grew rumors that the millers were richer 
than Rothschilds; that every ton of dirt 
panned out a pound of gold ; th»t heaps 
of filthy luere filled the cellars. Locks 
and bars, dogs and a gruff watchman aug- 
mented the awe. The superstitious even 
smelt brimstone, and gave the mill a wide 
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berth at night. Whenever, ss was rare, 
its owner walked the streets, a crowd gath- 
ered to stare, or perhaps to accidentally 
cross his path, with bow and smirk, hop- 
ing to scrape acquaintance ; for, saint or 
Satan, he was rich, and a lad whose head 
the Croesus had patted became the envy 
of the village. ‘The puzzle was, how the 
gold got to the mint. Mr. Pry counted 
every load of Jersey sand dumped at the 
door, and Mrs. Grundy doubled Pry’s 
figures when she cackled them to the 
Dorcas sewing-cirele; but even Peeping 
Tom, after watching every night for a 
month, discovered no outcome from the 
mill, and publie opinion had just settled 
on a theory of subterranean passages, 
when, one memorable morning, a placard 
appeared on the works, announcing ** This 
property to let!’’ ‘The doors were wide 
open, the dogs gone, and piles of yellow 
dirt, clogging a rude machinery, testified 
to dead failure. 

A cynic or sentimentalist, reflecting on 
this incident (the placard was nailed up 
this very morning), might sift out some- 
thing of value. ‘There were first the crude 
ideas of turning these sands into gold; 
there were feverish nights and tuiling 
days ; dreams of boundless wealth ; fears 
of thieves, of assassins ; suspicion, watch- 
ing; fierce quarrels with partners over 
gains never to be earned ; and, after years of 
vain struggles, of heart-sickening failures, 
the ignorant, half-crazy adventurers bro- 
ken down under the overwhelming sense 
of wrecked hopes and ruin. 

What is such a story but common- 
place life—a single page torn from an 
endless book of those fond desires, thwart- 
ed schemes, frustrated efforts, which the 
very words California, Nevada, Colorado, 
Australia, South Africa suggest? The 
text of this little homily is the last new 
‘*diamond field’’—the month's current 
sensation in this kind. A poor devil's 
eyes may well glisten as they read what 
the engineer Janin found near the head 

yaters of the Rio Colorado Chiquito : 

Then Mr. Janin went to the spot, washed a 
ton and and a half of gravel, took out one thon- 
sand diamonds, four pounds of rubies, many 
garnets and emeralds, and a dozen sapphires, 
some of the latter as big as pigeon exgs. Wood, 
grass, and game were abundant; water for wash- 
ing could be easily led over the diamond-bear- 
ing gravel bed. With twenty-five men he will 
take out per month gems worth a million dol- 
lars. His specimen washings are valued at 
$100,000. 
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[s not this a story to stir a sluggard ? 
Its very covtness is kindling. Asked what 
the bed is worth, Mr. Janin gravely re- 
plies that if four million dollars be paid 
fur it, ‘‘the proceeds of an extremely 
limited area will return the cost ’’ ; where- 
upon he discusses “ whether diamonds 
and rubies will not hereafter depreciate ”’ 
by the coming glut in the market. Now, 
we all remember Kit Carson’s story of 
precious stones in Arizona, and that ru- 
bies were gathered at Fort Defiance, as 
far back as ’59. Only yesterday, a Col- 
vrado expedition found ‘* abundance of ru- 
bies, almadines, chaleedony, and beautiful 
crystals resembling diamonds ’”’ ; while an- 
other party has reached Los Angeles with 
**one thousand pounds of gold and silver 
eres, and several pints of precious stones, 
picked up on the surface soil, including 
rubies the size of a pea.’? They also dis- 
covered ‘flowing oil springs, that will 
yield one hundred barrels a day ’’; but 
this last item is prosaic. 

Is it strange to find a ruby fever raging 
on the Pacific, and ‘‘ diamond stocks ad- 
vancing’’? Denver is diamond-crazy ; 
San Francisco and New York form com- 
panies with a million—ten millions capi- 
tal; Salt Lake has its ‘* shares snapped 
up by the leading merchants ’’; the first 
gangs hurried away months ago, others 
are leisurely equipping for all winter. 
Many of these diamond-hunters are swap- 
ping a bird in the hand for two in the 
bush. Their eagerness to suddenly grow 
rich cannot spring from laziness, because 
digging is hard work ; nor from miserly 
greed, because miners are generous. It 
seems to be the love of adventure and of 
the marvellous, joined with a stupid dis- 
position to deify diamonds and gold, and 
to underrate whatever gold and diamonds 
cannot buy. Men like to risk and gam- 
ble; they must have a seasoning of luck 
to flavor the commonplace of industry. 
Hence, when they might gather diamonds 
in digging turnips, and truck their beets 
for rubies bigger than they will ever find, 
they choose to grub for the stones them- 
selves, 

It is human nature to make gold an 
end, not a means, and to covet the produce 
of luck more than that of labor, Mr. 
Seward, playing upon popular weakness, 
extolled not so much the seal fisheries of 
Alaska when he sought to annex it, as 
the ‘vast gold deposits on the river 
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Stekeen’’: even the wheat-growing vir- 
tues of this antechamber to the Pule were 
reckoned less amazing than its precious 
metals. So, thé other day, an idle yarn, 
from the Darien party, about gold and 
silver deposits on the proposed line of 
isthmian canal, divided popular interest 
with the vast tolls and the trade benefits 
sure to come when this neck of land, now 
temptingly inviting the knife, shall be 
cut, and a new highway thrown open to 
commeree. Once more, when San Do- 
mingo annexation was broached, not con- 
tent with Samana bay as a safe, commo- 
dious harbor and West Indian supply sta- 
tion, its friends dangled the dazzling 
‘* gold-fields’’ of Professor Gabb before 
the eyes of our people, to inflame their 
cupidity ; as if Colorado were not seamed 
with gold and Nevada ridged with silver, 
while more Golcondas of golden grain 
teem in the West than ten centuries can 
exhaust. 

Irving depicts a treasure-digger who, 
never having unearthed a penny, woke up 
from wretchedness to riches one day, 
when a railroad needed his farm for its 
track. But the glitter of the jewels 
blinds the seeker. ‘he Aztec quarries, 
he thinks, are found at last; those ‘* ruins 
of an ancient city’’ lately seen by a dia- 
mortd party were surely the home of old 
Montezuma’s miners. The dazed youti 
perceives distinctly that Janin ‘* took a 
thousand diamonds from a ton and a half 
of gravel,’’ but cannot observe that his 
second trip did not reach the precious bed. 
You read fur his behoof from the papers : 
‘* They suffered great privations, and nar- 
rowly escaped perishing while crossing 
the Colorado desert.’? He answers, ‘* They 
picked up diamonds hy the pint and ru- 
bies by the pound.’”* You continue: 
‘* Two of the party strayed from camp, 
and were tortured to death by the 
Apaches.’? He murmurs, ‘* Diamonds, ru- 
bies the size of peas, emeralds, opals, gar- 
nets, sapphires big as pigeons’ egys, alma- 
dines, chaleedony.’’ You read on: ** The 
brilli:nt crystals supposed to be diamonds 
are nearly all minute, and of small value ; 
the rubies are pronounced by experts to 
be of inferior quality ; the emeralds are 
of good size, but pale.’ He busily fig- 
ures with his pencil, muttering, ‘* Twen- 
ty-five men can take out a million per 
month—my share, just $40,000! ”’ 

Puiuie Quinier. 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S LECTURES. 

Tue lecture-going public is just now 
gently excited at the expected advent 
upon our shores of a troupe, not of foreign 
singers, but of foreign lecturers. Yates 
the novelist, Froude the historian, and 
Tyndall the scientist, are packing their 
trunks for the new world, to enter upon 
the work of public entertainment and in- 
struction through the facilities offered by 
the American lécturing system. Froude 
and Yates are expected to make extensive 
tours through the country. Tyndall will 
probably confine himself to Boston, New 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. ‘The circumstances of his 


lectures will be very different from those 
of the other gentlemen. Their equipment 
will probably consist of a small bag of 
manuscripts, and the performance in read- 
ing one of them for an hour to an expectant 
audience, when they can take a train and 
be off to the next appointment; and so 
they will utilize six days in the week. 
But it will be different with Tyndall. He 
is to bring with him extensive apparatus 
for experimenting, and two assistants, and 
will have very different work on his hands 
from his literary brethren. They have 
but to read their opinions to the audito- 
ries ; Tyndall has to demonstrate the truth 
of his. He has not only to talk to the 
public of the subtle agencies and wonder- 
ful ways of nature, but he has to bring 
out the facts and realities, that his audi- 
ence may judge for themselves of the cor- 
rectness of what he tells them. The de- 
livery of the lecture will therefvre be but 
asmall part of his work. There must be 
elaborate preparation, and this will in- 
volve so much eare and attention that he 
refuses to speak more than three times a 
week, 

Professor Tyndall’s manner as a lecturer 
is in a remarkable degree individual and 
unique. He never reads, but holds his 
audience by the power of lucid and forci- 
ble extemporaneous statement. He is not 
what would be called a fluent or even 
speaker, who keeps up a continuous strain 
ofagreeable utterance. He is not an ele- 
gant declaimer, whose measured cadences 


are accompanied by graceful and appro- 
priate gestures. He is irregular and 
sometimes hesitating in speech and un- 
studied in gestures and movements. His 
habit of speaking has been formed in con- 
nection with his habit of experimenting, 
and this latter is so essential a feature of 
his platform exercises that it greatly in- 
fluences his manner of public address. 
Clearness, force, vividness of description, 
felicity of illustration, and the eloquence 
inspired by grand conceptions are the 
striking features of his style. Of a poetic 
and imaginative temperament, but with 
these traits under thorough discipline, he 
gives vivacity and attractiveness to accu- 
rate and solid exposition. Professor T'yn- 
dall is a thoroughly trained and well- 
poised enthusiast in science. He is in- 
tensely in earnest, and is always as much 
interested in the subject and the proceed- 
ings as the audience he carries with him. 
He is a remarkable example of self-forget- 
fulness upon the platform, being alwaysab- 
sorbed in hissuhject. Strongly sympathetic 
with hisaudience, heseems animated by but 
one purpose : to make them understand the 
question before them, to make them see it 
and feel it as he sees it and feels it. As 
an original and skilful experimenter Pro- 
fessor T'yndall is unrivalled. Fertile and 
ingenious in contrivances for bringing out 
his points, the effects are always telling 
and impressive. Yet the experiments are 
never the main things; they are always 
subordinate to the idea with which he is 
dealing—helps to its presentation. He is 
never eclipsed by his own pyrotechny, but 
holds the attention of his listeners closely 
to the question under examination. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall is remarkable for the com- 
bination of two traits which are but rare- 
ly united in a single individual. He is 
an original explorer of scientific truth, and 
a skilful and effective public teacher. 
Holding the truths of science to he divine, 
he is impelled to dedicate his life to their 
discovery ; but holding them also to be a 
means of salvation to man, he is impelled 
also to the duty of their public interpreta- 
tien. The Royal Institution, in which he 
is professor, is admirably constituted for 
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the attainment of this twofold end ; pro- 
viding equally for carrying out systematic 
original researches and for expounding 
their results to the select audiences that 
gather in its lecture-room. Sir Humphry 
Davy first gave it a world-wide reputation 
in both these departments ; he was a ler- 
tile discoverer and an eloquent lecturer. 
Dr. Faraday succeeded him, and probably 
surpassed him in both of these accom- 
plishments. The mantle of Faraday has 
fallen upon Tyndall, and the fame of the 
establishment has not suffered from the 
change. This fact will not be without its 
interest to his American auditors. Aec- 
customed to listen to second-rate men ex- 
pounding second-hand science, in which 
the richness of the experimental show is 
expect -d to make up for the poverty of 
the speakers’ ideas, they will appreciate a 
man who can create science as well as 
teach it, and whose lectures will prove an 
intellectual treat of the hihest order. 


IS ALCOHOL A NUTRIMENT. 

Wuen this question first became the 
subject of scientific investigation, it was 
claimed by many that all the aleohol en- 
tering the system was eliminated un- 
changed, and that it served no purpose in 
the organism except to derange and upset 
the functions. Others maintained that 
while undoubtedly a part of the alcohol 
taken was thus eliminated, another and 
the larger part was appropriated, whence 
it was fair to infer that it answered some 
bodily need. That a portion at least is 
retained and consumed within the system 
is now generally admitted; and as this 
was the point in dispute, it looked as 
though we must accept the doctrine that 
aleohol was a food. But Dr. Subbotin, 
who has himself shown that alcohol is 
thus appropriated to the uses of the sys- 
tem, denies that it is therefore to be con- 
sidered a nutritive agent. According to 
his view, the functions of the animal body 
depend for their performance upon the 
transformation of living material, 2. e., 
of the constituent parts of the body, and 
not upon the deeomposition of matter 
foreign to the body. In other words, a 
substance must not only be susceptible of 
use within the living organism, but it 
must be capable of becoming part and 
parcel of the living tissues before it can 
properly be called a nutriment. Pro- 
fessor Voit takes a different view, and one 
that appears to be more in accordance 
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with the accepted teachings of physiology. 
Ile says: ** Ido not agree entirely with 
Dr. Subbotin in his views on the import- 
ance of aleohol as a nutriment. I define 
a nutriment as a substance which is capa- 
ble of furnishing to the body any of its 
necessary constituents or of preventing the 
removal of such constituents from the 
body. To the first class belong such sub- 
stances as albumen (since it can be de- 
posited as such inthe body), or fat, or 
water, or the mineral constituents of the 
body; to the second class belong such 
substances as starch, which hinders the 
loss of fat from the body. Ifa nutriment 
is defined as a substance which by decom- 
position furnishes living force to the body, 
the definition would not be exhaustive, 
for it would exclude water and the min- 
eral constituents of the body. Alcohol 
must, therefore, to a certain extent, be 
regarded as a nutriment, since under its 
influence, fewer substances are decom- 
pused in the body. It plays in this re- 
spect a similar (though quantitatively very 
different) part to that of starch, which 
also protects fat from decomposition, and, 
wien taken in excess, causes deposition 
of fat in the organs, or fatty degeneration. 
If a part of the alcohol is decomposed in 
the body into lower forms of chemical 
combination, it must give rise to living 
force, which either benefits the body in 
the form of heat, or may perhaps be used 
fur the performance of mechanical work ; 
the same is true of acetic acid, which is 
also not to be considered as an ultimate 
excretory product, and from which, there- 
fore, in decomposition, potential force 
passes into living force. 

‘**1t isanother question, however, when 
we ask what importance alcohol has for 
us a; a nutriment, and whether we take 
it in order to save fat from decomposition 
and furnish us with living foree—in other 
words, to introduce a nutriment into the 
body. Since aleohol, when taken in con- 
siderable amount, causes disturbances in 
the processes of the animal economy, we 
cannot introduce it in quantities sufficient 
for nourishment as we do other nutri- 
ments, and in the amount which we can 
take without injury its importance as a 
nutriment is too small to be considered. 
In this point, then, I agree entirely with 
Dr. Subbotin ; we use alcohol not on ac- 
count of its importance as a nutriment, 
bat on account of its effects as a stimulant 
or relish.” 
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HEALTHY HOUSES. 

Tue following valuable suggestions re- 
lating to the construction of suburban 
houses are from a paper read before the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association; 
they will apply with equal force in this 
country. To keep suburban dwellings 
from contaminating influences, the sub- 
soil upon which the house rests should be 
thoroughly drained to such a depth as 
will secure a crust of dry soil upon which 
to erect the structure. The walls below 
the floor level should be separated from 
those above by interposing some substance 
impervious to water, in order to prevent 
that capillary attraction which the walls 
of the building, when influenced by the 
internal heat of the rooms, exert upon 
anything whieh would supply moisture. 
The external walls of a building should 
be of such a thickness as will allow of a 
house being kept at an even temperature. 
The walls of gables containing fireplaces 
require to be made thick, as thin walls, 
especially at the chimney head, are sure 
to produce smoky vents. Bedrooms and 
kitchens should be of the largest dimen- 
sions compatible with the size of the 
house. No drains should be permitted un- 
deradwelling, whatever the strait in which 
the architect may find himself in their ar- 
rangement, As best constructed tliey are 
liable to leak, and if under the house the 
emanations from them become sources of 
great annoyance, and probably of disease 
to the inmates. Nor should drains be 
allowed to pass further into the house 
than half the thickness of the outer wall. 
Cisterns require to be placed where they 
can be easily reached and where they will 
be free from contamination of any kind. 
The main cistern of a building should be 
located in a room exclusively devoted to 
that purpose, in which there should be 
plenty of light, and into which the occu- 
pant could go as freely as into any open 
part of his dwelling, and where he could 
observe that such an important element 
as water was pureand whulesome. There 
should be no limit set to the number of 
windows in a house, and the position of 
the rooms in regard to light should guide 
the architect in their arrangement. 


PYRO-PLATING. 
By the ordinary methods of plating it 
is fuund very difficult to fix upon the sur- 
faces of iron and steel a coating of superi- 


or metal that will withstand the wear and 
tear of use. ‘Close plating,’’? whether 
with hard or soft solder, cannot be applied 
with success to any cutting instrument, 
as a knife or pair of scissors. Hard sol- 
der would completely destroy the blade, 
and soft solder plating, though it might 
not injure the blade, quickly wears or 
chips off. Common electro-plating is not 
applicable to steel or iron, as by that 
method these metals cannot be got per- 
fectly clean—that is, chemically clean; 
therefore by that method no adhering 
coating can be obtained. In the process 
of electro-plating, after the surface of the 
baser metal has been thoroughly cleaned, 
it must be protected from contact with the 
air in its transit from the cleansing baths 
to the solution in which it is to be coated. 
Much trouble was experienced in this part 
of the operation, until it was discovered 
that a film of mercury prevented contact 
of air with the cleaned metal; and this 
not only afforded the necessary protection, 
but in many cases the mercury was found 
to amalgamate with both the metal to be 
coated and the coating, a property that 
much facilitates the process. There are 
cases, however, where one of the metals 
will not amalgamate, as with steel and 
iron coated with copper, silver, or gold, or 
where neither metai will amalgamate with 
the needful readiness, as with steel or 
iron coated with aluminum or nickel. 

In cases like these, pyro-plating is 
fuund especially applicable. As described 
in the ** Chemical News,”’ the distinctive 
feature of this process is that the coating, 
under the action of heat and pneumatic 
pressure, is made to enter the pores of the 
baser metal, so as to become partially in- 
corporated with and thoroughly adherent 
to it. The articles to be coated are 
first cleaned in the following way: To be- 
gin with, they are boiled in caustic alkali 
to remove the grease, and then cleaned 
with fine flour emery and brushes in wa- 
ter; steel-wire brushes are next applied, 
under a stream of a solution of carbonate 
of soda, and then the articles are hung in 
the same solution, ready to be made chem- 
ically clean. This is accomplished by 
means of nascent hydrogen in a hot alka- 
line solution. The water of solution is 
decomposed on the articles by a strong 
current of eleetricity, the articles them- 
selves heing made negative. A filin of 
the solution adieres to the metal, pro- 
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tecting it from the air in its passage to 
the coating bath. After remaining in the 
coating bath until it has received the 
proper amount of metal—which is ascer- 
tained by means of a test-piece intro- 
duced along with the articles, and care- 
fully weighed from time to time—the ar- 
ticles are taken out, washed and dried. 
They are then ready to go into the fur- 
nace, where the silver or other metal cov- 
ering is driven by the influence of heat 
into the surface of the under metal. 

In this part of the process care has to 
be taken to secure the articles from con- 
tact with the fuel or products of combus- 
tion, and where cutting instruments are 
being fired, they must not be allowed to 
becomefeated beyond 450 deg. or 500 deg. 
Fahr. After the proper heat is attained, 
the blades are instantly quenched, points 
downward, in cold water. For articles 
that do not require tempering, or that are 
made of metal that will not temper, as 
iron, copper, good brass, or German sil- 
ver, the heat may be higher. The theory 
of this part of the process is, that the coat- 
ing metal is in all cases one of the supe- 
rior metals, as compared with the metal 
coated, and is less porous whether cold or 
hot. ‘* The article being heated, it natu- 
rally expands and becomes more porous, 
as of course both article and coating do, 
but their relative porosity remains the 
same; consequently on expansion there 
will be an infinite number of small cysts, 
into which by atmospheric pressure the 
coating will be driven on attaining the 
proper heat. Then, on the instantaneous 
quenching in cold water, the coating is 
seized and retained by the suddenly con- 
tracting under metal. This is seen to be 
the case on filing or grinding the coating 
off the under metal ; for though the coat- 
ing may be filed or ground off till both 
coating and under metal are filed or 
ground off together, yet the under metal 
remains spotted all over with an infinity 
of little points of the coating metal.’’ 





FIRE-RESISTING BUILDING MATERIALS, 

Tue large use now made of iron in city 
architecture attests the confidence felt in 
its fire-resisting qualities; a confidence, 
however, that was rudely jostled by the 
results of the Chicago fire, and which has 
been completely upset in the minds of 
several eminent architects by what hap- 
pened in the C mmunist conflagrations in 
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Paris. At a recent conference of archi- 
tects and scientific men in London, a pa- 
per was read by Mr. Edis giving the re- 
sults of his observations on the Paris ru- 
ins, and he states that as a general rule 
what was commonly understood as ‘* fire- 
proof’? construction appeared to have 
signally failed. Iron work on a large 
scale had proved totally unable to resist 
the heat; and not only had the large gir- 
ders, as in some of the saloons of the Tui- 
leries, given way as soon as or sooner than 
wood, but they had, in twisting from the 
heat, assisted in the wreck of the build- 
ings in a way which wood could never 
have done. Brick and tile arches general- 
ly went by reason of the failure of the iron 
abutments and supports. On the other 
hand, many beams and strong posts of 


wood were left standing, not burnt 
through. Stone work fared no better 


than iron, and appeared to have been 
quite disintegrated by the heat, and the 
mouldings and other projections seemed to 
have been completely ‘ licked off ’’ by the 
flames. Stone staircases, tailed into the 
walls, had all cracked and fallen; but it 
was noticeable that those which were 
built in at both ends on solid wall had in 
most cases remained standing. Brick 
buildings protected by cement had in gen- 
eral resisted the flre, so far as the main 
structure was concerned. 

Captain Shaw, Chief Engineer of the 
London Fire Department, is quoted to the 
effect that in what are called fireproof 
buildings in that city, iron beams, wheth- 
er cast or malleable, are a delusion, and 
stone staircases a snare; that common 
plastering, as a protection of timber work, 
of stone, or even of iron, displays unex- 
pected properties of resistance ; and that 
good solid ‘* hard wood,’’ in posts and 
beams alike, contrives to hold out against 
the surrounding flames with an endurance 
whieh entitles it to be unreservedly pre- 
ferred to unprotected iron or stone. Even 
pitch pine, inflammable as it is known tu 
be, is, according to Captain Shaw, a good 
fire resister, owing to its density or solid 
hardness of substance. In all his experi- 
ence, Captain Shaw asserts, he has never 
known a single instance of unprotected 
stone resisting the action of fire. Gneiss 
holds out the longest, but that ultimately 
yields, particularly when water falls upon 
it. Hollow iron columns are generally 
much affected by fire, sometimes giving 
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way unexpectedly uta slight shoek, when 
not much heated; but solid iron standards 
of a cress section will often resist fire suc- 
eessfully. On the other hand, he had nev- 
er known an instance of a solid wooden 
post being burnt through so as to lose its 
bearing before a fire could be put out, and 
timber construction he believed to be su- 
perior to either iron or stone, as these are 
how employed. 

All, however, were considered defec- 
tive. Wood, being inflammable, not 
only consumes, but aids the spread of 
fire; iron, ia the light forms commonly 
used, twists and crumples in a way that 
makes it actually destructive to other 
kinds of structure; while stone is likely 
to crumble, and walls or abutments made 
of it are never safe after exposure to a hot 
fire. Buildings, therefore, to be fireproof, 
must have the materials entering into 
their construction, whether wood, iron, or 
stone, protected in some way from the in- 
fluence of heat. Both plaster and con- 
crete were mentioned in this connection 
as excellent fire-resisters, and subsequent- 
ly Mr. Hornblower of Liverpool exhibit- 
ed and explained to the conference a sec- 
tion of a patent fireproof construction in- 
vented by himself, consisting almost en- 
tirely of terra cotta or earthenware cham- 
bers, bedded in concrete, what little iron 
there was in the construction being en- 
tirely shielded from the action of fire by 
the conerete. It was remarked that the 
best fire-resisting materials are of artificial 
construction, plaster, concrete, brick, and 
Ransome’s artificial stone being instanced 
as examples. The latter was said to be 
much superior to any natural stone as a 
fire-resister, a fact that was demonstrated 
in the Chicago fire, where a stone of a sim- 
ilar nature was the only kind not disinte- 
grated by the heat. 





Tue game of dominoes has lately been 
suggested by an English writer as an ex- 
cellent means of teaching children to 
count. 


Saxony doubles her population in 45 
years, England in 49, Prussia in 54, Rus- 
sia in 56, Wiirtemberg and Switzerland 
in 114, and France in 198, 


At the Highfield house Observatory, 
near Nottingham, England, but a small 
fraction less than six inches of rain fell 
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during the day and night of the 28th of 
July last. 


Accorpine to Dr. John Wilson in the 
Glasgow ‘ Medical Journal,”’ cats are 
sometimes afflicted with scabies or iteh, 
and persons handling them when in this 
condition are liable to contract the disease. 


Mr. E. J. Lows, writing to the London 
** Times,”’ asserts that in periods of great 
heat the town is cooler than the country, 
owing to the currents of air produced by 
the sunny and shady sides of the streets. 
“* This,’ he says, ‘‘ I have proved by com- 
parison with the observations made by 
Mr. Tarbotton, C. E., at Northampton.’ 


OsservaTions on the temperature of 
hill and valley, with « difference in height 
of about 600 feet, show that the air on 
the top of the hill is colder than in the 
valley in the daytime, and warmer at 
night. The daily range at the higher 
station is not so great as at the lower. 
In cold weather the air on the top of the 
hill is never so cold as that in the valley. 
The rainfall at the top of the hill is 
greater than in the valley. 


Dr. J. Mure, in the Proceedings of the 
London Zoological Society, describes a 
bird which, besides abundant wattles, has 
two horns rising from the head just he- 
hind the eyes. The horns are composed 
of firm fibro-elastic substance, and are not 
due, as has been stated, to vascular erec- 
tion. Rudimentary horns are also found 
in the female. The bird is about the size 
of the Spanish fowl, and belongs to the 
family phasianida, which includes the 
pheasants, domestic fowl, ete. . Its com- 
mon name is tragopan, and its habitat 
the mountainous districts of Asia. 


Tue cabbage caterpillar that within the 
last few years has made such havoc among 
our cabbages, turns out to be an importa- 
tion from England. It was first introduced 
at Quebec, and has since spread itself over 
the country with astonishing rapidity. 
This season it has arrived in Washington, 
and after baring the cabbage-heads there, 
of which it will doubtless find a goodly 
crop, is expected to continue its journey 
south. The main check on its ravages is 
a parasitic insect known technically as 
pteromalus puparum, which curiously 
enough is a native of this country. 








** Tue Life of Abraham Lincoln, from 
his Birth to his Inauguration as Presi- 
dent.” By W.H. Lamon. With illus- 
trations. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

Mr. Lamon’s buok about Abraliam Lin- 
coln claims to be ‘an authentie biogra- 
phy,” on two grounds—Mr. Lamon’s own 
possession of ‘* much yaluable material,”’ 
and his use of W. H. Herndon’s ** remark- 
able collection of materials, the richest, 
rarest, and fullest collection it was possi- 
ble to conceive.’? We are not told by Mr. 
Lamon what material it was that he him- 
self exclusively possessed, nor are we able 
to find out from the pages of his book. 
To all appearance it is Mr. Herndon’s ma- 
terial which he has chiefly depended on for 
all the characteristic parts of his ‘ au- 
thentic biography.’’ He says of ‘* the 
fruits of Mr. Herndon’s labors ”*: ** Upon 
the value of these materials it would be 
impossible to place an estimate. That 1 
have used them conscientiously and justly 
is the only merit to which [ lay claim.” 
Mr. Lamon, then, we may understand, 
has merely fathered Mr. Herndon’s 
* only original’? story, which it is well 
known the author had ineffectually hawked 
about in Lilinvis as a lecture or course of 
lectures, until friends of the great Presi- 
dent compelled him, for the sake of decen- 
cy, to desist. 

It is difficult to believe that any one 
who has known much of * Bill’? Hern- 
don could fail to be aware that he is too 
thorough an egotist, and has too unbal- 
anced a mind, to be other than a very 
doubtful source of biographical inforima- 
tion about Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Lamon says 
of Herndon: ‘* He was a fierce zealot, and 
gloried proudly in his title of ‘ fanatic’ ; 
for it was his conviction that fanatics 
were at all times the salt of the earth.’ 
Mr. Lamon also relates that Mr. Herndon 
was ** hot-blooded and impulsive,”’ that his 
God ** was the God of nature,’’ that * his 
religion scorned what hé deemed the nar- 
row slavery of verbal inspiration,’’ and 
that he ‘* had determined to make an abo- 
litionist out of Mr. Lineoln when the 


” 


proper time should arrive. 

Mr. Herndon’s own account of how he 
made a man and a statesman of his senior 
is given by Lamon in tliese words: ‘1 
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would read to Lincoln good, sharp, and 
solid things well put. Lincoln was a nat- 
ural anti-slavery man, as I think, and yet 
he needed watching—needed hope, faith, 
energy—and I think I warmed him, Lin- 
coln and I were just the opposite one of 
another. He was cautious and practical ; 
I was spontaneous, ideal, and speculatire. 
He arrived at truths by reflection, I by 
intuition; he by reason, I by my soul. 
He calculated; L went to toil asking no 
questions, never doubting. Lincoln had 
great faith in my intuitions, and [had great 
faith in his reason.’* How the spontaneous 
and speculative soul of Mr. Herndon oper- 
ated, Mr. Lamon tells us in these words . 
**Mr. Herndon*thought the hour had ar- 
rived when his hero should dec!are him- 
self in unmistakable terms. He found, 
however, one little difficulty in the way: 
he was not precisely certain of his hero. 
. . Mr. Herndon drew up a paper to 
be signed by men of his class in polities, 
calling a county convention to elect dele- 
gates to the State Convention at Bloom- 
ington. ‘Mr. Lincoln was then back- 
ward,’ says Mr. Herndon, ‘ dodge-y—so 
and so. I was determined to make him 
take a stand, if he would not do it will- 
ingly, which he might have done, as he 
was naturally inclined abolitionward. I 
signed Mr. Lincoln’s name without au- 
thority ; had it published in the ‘* Jour- 
nal.”’ . . . He never authorized me 
tosignit. . . . Wemetat Blooming- 
ton, and it was there that Mr. Lincoln was 
baptized and joined our chureh. 
If Mr. Lincoln was six feet four inches 
high usually, at Bloomington he was seven 
feet, and inspired at that. From that 
day to the day of his death he stood firm 
ontheright.’ . . . Ifanything inthe 
foregoing description by Mr. Herndon,” 
Mr. Lamon continues, ‘‘ seems extrava- 
gant to the reader, something must he 
pardoned to the spirit of a patient friend 
and impatient teacher, who saw in this 
scene the first fruits of his careful hus- 
bandry, and the end of his long vigil.’ 
Thus do Mr. Lamon and Mr. Herndon 
testify to the latter's successful tuition of 
Abraham Lincoln. But curiously enough, 
Mr. Lamon presently relates that two years 
later ** the pupil had outstripped the teach- 
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er.”’ It was in the famous declaration: 
***A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved, I do not expect the house to fall; 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will becomeall one thing or all the other. 
Kither the opponents of slavery will arrest 
the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in course of ultimate extinction, 
or its advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in al! the 
States.’’ To this Mr. Herndon had said, 
on being asked his opinion before the 
speech was made: ‘1 think it is true; 
but is it entirely politic to read or speak it 
as itis written??? And Mr. Lincoln had re- 
plied: ‘*'That makes no difference. . . . 
I wil! deliver it as written. I want to use 
some universally known figure, expressed 
in simple language as universally known, 
that may strike home to the minds of men, 
in order to rouse them to the peril of the 
times. I would rather be defeated with 
this expression in the speech, and it held 
up and discussed before the people, than 
to be victorious without it.”’ A dozen other 
counsellors took Mr. Herndon’s view, 
without shaking Mr. Lincoln's purpose ; 
yet Mr. Lamon calls the elder and the 
great man ‘the pupil,’’ and ‘* Bill” 
Herndon ‘‘ the teacher.’? And on this 
basis of unveracious conceit is the whole 
Herndon and Lamon narrative made to 
proceed. On no better grounds Mr, Lin- 
coln is accused of being an amvitious, sel- 
fish, cold politician, or is damned with 
qualified praise by the modest Herndon 
and the authentic Lamon. They tell us 
that he -was ‘* morbid, moody,’ ** unso- 
cial, cold, impassive’’; that he ‘* seemed 
to make boon companions of the coarsest 
men on the list of his acquaintances ”’ ; 
that he seldom praised anybody ; that ** he 
felt that he was as great as anybody ” 
that ** he liked to keep money when he had 
it’’; that ** he seldom wasted his power 
to advance a friend ’’; that he had ** over- 
weening ambition,’’ and yet ** had nut a 
particle of sympathy with the great mass 
of his fellow-citizens who were engaged in 
similar scrambles for place’’; and that 
** he was by no means an unselfish politi- 
cian.”’ 

As early as 1848 the junior partner was 
troubled in this way, as the following 
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from a letter of Mr. Lincoln to him suffi- 
ciently shows: ‘* 1 cannot but think that 
there is some mistake in your impression 
of the motives of the old men. 
I am now one of the old men; . . . 
but I was young once, and L am sure I 
was never ungenerously thrust back. I 
hardly know what to say. The way for 
a young man to rise is to improve him- 
self every way he can, never suspecting 
that anybody wishes to hinder him. 
Allow me to assure you that suspicion 
and jealousy never did help any man in 
any situation.”’ That W. H. Herndon 
has been kept down hitherto, and that he 
is up now by what he exclusively knows 
of Abraham Lincoln, is a kind of under- 
tone in the Herndon and Lamon narra- 
tive. It would take pages to cite all the 
evidence that vulgar incapacity to under- 
stand, and the promptings of gross con- 
ceit to misrepresent, have falsified the 
plainest history in this pretentious per- 


I suppose 


formance. ‘lake one specimen at page 
422. Rev. J. P. Gulliver, D.D., reported 


in 1864 a long interview of four years pre- 
vious between himself and Mr. Lincoln, 
in a paper which fills nine pages of Car- 
penter’s book about Lincoln. There is 
passage of the life 
to write, and 


no more authentic 
which Lamon undertook 
none of more interest ; yet the authentic 
biographer reproduces it in a page of 
travesty nearly every statement in which 
looks like a deliberate untruth. Lamon 
says that *‘one Gulliver—a name most 
suggestive of fiction—. . told Mr. 
Lincoln that he thought his speech the 
most remarkable one he ever heard’’; 
that ‘* Lincoln doubted his sincerity, but 
Gulliver persisted’; that ‘* Lincoln 
found he had in hand a clerical syeo- 
phant, . . . whereupon he began 
to quiz the fellow, and told him, for a 
most * remarkable circumstance,’ that the 
professors of Yale College were running 
all round after him, taking notes of his 
speeches and lecturing about him to the 
classes’’; and that in general Mr. Lin- 
coln treated Dr. Gulliver as a Bunshy 
and a pious bore; when the truth was 
that Mr. Lincoln asked Dr. Gulliver to 
sit with him in the cars, after the latter's 
allusion to his speech, and said in the 
most agreeably frank way, ‘‘ Were you 
sincere in what you said about my speech 
just now? . . . I should like very 
much to know what it was in my speech 
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you thought so remarkable’’; that he 
told Dr. Gulliver a simple fact that a sin- 
gle professor ‘* came to hear me, and took 
notes of my speech, and gave a lecture on 
it to his class the next day ; and, not sat- 
isfied with that, he followed me up to 
Meriden the next evening, and heard me 
again for the same purpose”’ [the pro- 
fessor was Prof. Mark Bailey, and we 
have lately heard him relate the facts, the 
same as given here] ; that when Dr. Gul- 
liver had given one illustration of the 
‘* remarkable’? power of Mr. Lincoln’s 
speech, the latter asked him, ‘* Can you 
remember any other illustrations of this 
peculiarity of my style?’’ and drew out a 
criticism extending through half an hour ; 
that he then said: ‘Tam much obliged 
to you for this. I have been wishing for 
a long time to find some one who would 
make this analysis four me’’; that Mr. 
Lincoln, after a long additional conversa- 
tion, turned to Dr. Gulliver ‘‘ very plea- 
santly, and said,‘ I want to thank you 
for this conversation ; [ have enjoyed it 
very much’ ’’; and that in reply to some 
parting words from Dr. Gulliver, which 
Lamon calls ‘* the cant peculiar to his 
kind,’’? Mr. Lineoln, ** his homely face 
lighted up instantly with a beaming ex- 
pression, and taking my hand warmly in 
both of his, said, ‘I say Amen to that; 
AMEN to that.’ ”’ 

We not less easily detect Lamon and 
Herndon in falsification of Dr. Holland’s 
account of Mr. Lincoln’s religious expres- 
sions to the Hon. Newton Bateman. Thus 
Dr. Holland’s account makes Mr. Lincoln 
reply to his friend’s surprise at Mr. Lin- 
coln’s avowal of religious sentiments, of 
the existence of which his friends were, 
he assured him, quite ignorant: ‘‘ | know 
they are, but [ think more on these sub- 
jects than upon all others, and I have 
done so for years; and I am willing you 
should know it.’’ Averting his eyes from 
Dr. Holland’s pages, Lamon “ justly and 
conscientiously ’’ turns this into ‘* I know 
they are; 1 am.obliged to appear differ- 
ent to them.’? The whole question of 
Mr. Lincoln's religious faith is treated by 
Lamon and Herndon with the same vul- 
gar unveracity. It is probable that Mr. 
Bateman’s recollection erroneously refers 
to Mr. Lincoln the words ‘Christ is 
God,”’ but otherwise that narrative is 
consistent with all that is known of Mr. 
Lincoln's later years, which were marked 





by suspense of theological opinion, and 
earnestness, fervor, and sincerity of relig- 
ious feelings. The corner grocery piety 
of Herndon and Lamon was not that of 
Abraham Lincoln, any more than ortho- 
dox Christology was his doctrine. 

And so of the tale about Mr. Lincoln's 
relations with women. It is equally 
characterized by perversion of facts. ‘‘ IL 
want inall cases to do right, and most par- 
ticularly so in all cases with women,’’ was 
Mr. Lincoln’s own characteristic expres- 
sion. And perhaps there is no more 
shameless invention than that which we 
meet at the threshold of Lamon’s authen- 
tic narrative, where Mr. Lincoln’s own 
mother is shoved aside as a low drab, and 
another woman’s portrait given, with the 
title ‘* Mrs. Sarah Lincoln, mother of the 
President.’’ One of the myths raked out 
of the mud which Herndon has explored, 
is that Mr. Lincoln was illegitimate. It 
was an inference from the partial want of 
physical resemblance between father and 
son. We have heard the story within 
ten days from a literary gentleman now 
in New York, who heard it on the ground, 
as a necessary inference from the want of 
resemblance just mentioned. Though 
not alluded to in Lamon’s book, it has 
doubtless influenced him, and been re- 
ported privately by him; for the critic of 
the ‘* Atlantic Monthly ” evidently rests 
on it in calling Abraham Lincoln ‘ the 
droll, uncouth lout of the backwoods, 
whose very origin was lost in doubt if not 
in shame.’’ A worse myth was never giv- 
en currency. A more sacred story was 
never trampled by the feet of swine than 
that which Herndon and Lamon have 
thus tried to blot out. In his long, thin 
figure, and in his genius, Abraham Lin- 
coln was the son of Nancy Hanks, in the 
peculiar way that a mother sometimes 
gives up her soul to create extraordinary 
qualities ina son. But he had Thomas 
Lincoln’s nose, skin, hair, exceptional 
physical strength, love of stories, aver- 
sion to manual tvil, and other slighter 
peculiarities, as plainly as possible. The 
myth on the subject was the ready inven- 
tion of a gossip to which low scandal was 
daily fvod. The first child of Nancy 
Hanks was a daughter, who no more re- 
sembled Thomas Lincoln than Abraham 
did. Lamon says that ‘‘ her face some- 
what resembled his’’—her brother's. 
That both had inherited chiefly from their 
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mother, is evident from the fact that both 
had ‘the woful expression’? which 
Thomas Lincoln’s hardness brought into 
her countenance. ‘There is neither doubt 
nor shame in anything that can be known, 
or even decently imagined, abvut Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s origin. On the contrary, 
the key to Mr. Lincoln’s character and 
genius is in impulses inherited by him 
from the crushed womanhood of Nancy 
Hanks, out of whose broken heart sprang 
in her second child a genius not matched 
for pure quality in American history, if 
indeed it has been equalled for practical 
idealism since Socrates. 

Mr. Carpenter tells us that ‘* Tad,” 
Abraham Lincoln’s favorite son, ** was 
named for the father of Mr. Lincoln, 
Thomas.”’ But the sixth line of Lamon’s 
authentic work tells us of ‘little sym- 
pathy or affection between Thomas and 
Abraham Lincoln.’”? And so to the end 
of the work every characteristic state- 
ment is vitiated by the ignorance of its au- 
thors. ‘The references to the mother of 
Abraham Lincoln’s children are simply in- 
famous. If there had been no such evi- 
dence of real conjugal union, it would 
still have been a crime against common 


decency to make free with a woman’s- 


name as Herndon and Lamon make free 
with the name of Mary Lincoln, wife of 
Abraham Lincoln. But in the face of the 
birth of children through a period of 
years, there could have been no greater 
outrage than this brutal pounding of sa- 
cred facts to thresh out a few kernels of 
sensation. ‘There was, no occasion, other 
than Lamon and Herndon’s scandal, for 
speaking, as the ‘‘ Atlantic ’’ critic does, 
of ** the miserable fact of his unhappy 
marriage,”? and ‘‘ the spiritual squalor 
and cruel suffering of his marriage.’’ 
Whatever trouble conflicting idiosynera- 
sies wrought was only such as may be 
found in every direction, and it never 
withdrew Abraham Lincoln froma relation 
of true honor to the mother of his children, 
nor was it in truth the chief cause of the 
pain which at times reached him through 
his passionate tenderness of heart. 
Perhaps we should add that we do not 
accuse Herndon and Lamon of intending 
to tell antruths about Mr. Lincoln. If 
we have permitted ourselves to seem to do 
this, it has been because as authors they 
should be so dealt with, although as men 
it may be enough to say that they are too 
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ignorant and conceited to know untruth 
from truth. 





‘*Seprimius Feiron.’”’ By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1872. 

Little of Hawthorne’s outer life was ever 
wrought into the pages of his books. 
That Salem was once his home was evi- 
dent from the subjects and scenes of some 
of his stories; that he was a New Eng- 
lander, and a Concord man, one could oc- 
asionally guess ; and that he was in gov- 
ernment service at Liverpool his own 
gloomily whimsical accounts thereof are 
proof. But Hawthorne’s Boston was a 
city of bygone years, where ancient houses 
stood in pleasant plots far back from the 
street; while his Concord and West Rox- 
bury were filled with woods and brooks, 
of which modern men knew no more than 
of the Province House. ‘Our Old 
Home,” although really a book of travel, 
seems a book of thoughts; and Haw- 
thorne’s very note-books allow his daily 
doings to become thin and transparent, 
while quaint fancies and fragmentary 
sketches gain all the prominence of sil- 
houettes. And although many of the 
Brook Farm people are still living among 
us, the ** Blithedale Romance ’’ seems to 
belong to the days of another age. 

This isolation of men who have the 


greatest imaginative powers is not un- 
common, nor is it unexpected. While 
personal popularity and constant ac- 


quaintance with humdrum duties did not 
ruin the poetry of Rogers or prevent 
Shakespeare even from making a good 
bargain, the number of authors who are 
by nature observers is not small. Haw- 
thorne was such a man; and if, as was 
sometimes the case, he ran to the hill be- 
hind his house when a stupid visitor en- 
tered the gate before, it was not in conse- 
quence of that conscious individuality 
which drove his neighbor Thoreau to the 
Walden woods, but the result rather of 
that peculiar and almost morbid sensitive- 
ness which so often belongs to purely cre- 
ative minds, 

Lowell somewhere speaks, in a poetical 
letter, of that pertinacious haunting by 
which a thought compels a man to express 
it in verse; and Hawthorne’s stories seem 
frequently the result of this same persis- 
tent cause. ‘T'o a certain extent, as one of 
his friends has lately suggested, he was 
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the slave of his own ideas; and it is at 
least certain that the more intricate and 
tangled threads of life had for him a con- 
stant charm, On many accounts, then, 
** Septimius Felton’? becomes the most in- 
teresting of Hawthorne’s romances, and 
not alone fromthe interest which the 
public always feels in a posthumous book. 
For the thought of death, which was to 
Dr. Johnson a dumb terror, and is to 
most men merely an inevitable certainty, 
became to Hawthorne, as it did to the old 
Greek poets, a thing of mysterious inap- 
propriateness. This astonishment that 
life should ever terminate is nothing new 
in the experiences of any of us; but with 
Hawthorne it was an unfading problem, 
which was mentioned here and there in 
his sketches and tales, but which was to 
have, doubtless, its final elaboration in 
the incomplete book which has now been 
published. 

At the very beginning of the story, in 
order that the first contact with death may 
seem unnecessary and strange, a day in 
spring is described, while the usual Con- 
cord landseape is briefly mentioned before 
the few people of the book are named, 
Septimius, whose character seems at the 
first to be imperfectly drawn, is promptly 
described in a fashion that is unpleasant- 
ly hurried, and, what is more and inevita- 
ble, Hawthorne makes him no yery at- 
tractive person at best, At once, too, tle 
idea of the novel is introduced in Septimi- 
us’s conversation with Rose, and in lis 
subsequent talk with the village minister. 

During the remainder of the book the 
story and the elaboration of its leading 
thought go on ina straightforward man- 
mer. When Septimius kills a young 
British officer in an unavoidable way, his 
afterthought is not one of remorse, but of 
astonishment and grief that one should so 
soon be put out of life and hid under the 
ground. Existence seems to him a simple 
mystery, and life a blunder, since man’s 
earthly days are only long enough to teach 
him the merest alphabet of living. Then, 
as he studies the mysterious manuscript 
which has so strangely come to him, he 
disregards the sunshiny weather around 
him, and forgets Rose and the Concord 
woods, while he wanders in a maze upon 
the hill where lies the grave of the man he 
has killed. And the rest of the story— 


Septimius’s friendship with Doetor Port- 
soaken, the account of the elixir of life, 
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and the shadowy figure of Sibyl Dacy—is 
told in a way that does not for a moment 
obscure the underthought, and at umes 
half renders the few personages of the 
book themselves superfluous. The minor 
people, however, like Aunt Keziah and 
Doctor Portsoaken, have a distinctness 
and clearness of outline which Hawthorne 
did not give, and possibly never would 
have given, to Septimius, Rose, and Sibyl. 

But the story, incomplete and unsatis- 
factory as it is, surpasses in certain re- 
spects Hawthorne’s other novels, aud is 
only surpassed as a work of art by some 
of his shorter tales. ‘* Septimius Felton ”’ 
is a mysterious and a sombre book, butas 
an unfinished and powerful record of a 
singular imaginative idea, it must long be 
known. j 

** Tue Vicar’s Daucuter.’’ By George 
Macdonald. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1872. 

Doctors, from the days of Sir Thomas 
Browne to those of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, have been known to be the wit- 
tiest and most genial of feliows ; and it is 
getting to be uncertain whether clergy- 
men will not, like Dean Swift, Laurence 
Sterne, Charles Kingsley, and George 
Macdonald, become the breeziest and 
most natural of novelists. Mr. Macdon- 
ald’s success has been due to a certain ad- 
mirable quality of style, to a pleasant and 
quiet descriptive power, and toa direct 
and plain way of telling a story. The 
blemishes in his novels have principally 
arisen from the occasional degeneracy of 
simplicity into baldness and childishness. 
In his last book, ** The Vicar’s Daugh- 
ter,’’ one finds all these merits and this 
one fault. The story is an autobiography 
—thatof Mrs. Ethelwyn Walton Perci- 
vale, whose father novel-readers will re- 
member. The events are few and simple, 
but their narration is such that the in- 
terest seldom dies; while the dull and 
monotonous parts of the novel are ex- 
plained, perhaps, by that art in which the 
novelist, like the dramatist, abandons his 
own personality and simply elaborates 
that of his hero or heroine. No such ex- 
planation, however, can render endura- 
ble the sixteenth and forty-fifth chapters, 
for instance ; while Mr. Alexander Strahan 
will hardly read with pleasure Mrs. Per- 
civale’s extravagant praises of ** Mr. 8., 
my father’s publisher.” 
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— “TI roip you so,” is usually an in- 
opportune, and not infrequently an exas- 
perating form of words. There may how- 
ever be vecasions when it is both appro- 
priate and innocent. Thus a sensible con- 
tributor in this month’s ** Galaxy,”’ after 
giving usa sketch of household appliances 
in domestic life abroad, draws a series of 
inferences as to what might and should be 
done in the same regards here in America, 
which agree almost verbatim with the 


Nebulous Person’s meditations on the 
sume theme but a few months ago. He 


is the less inclined to plume himself on 
this endorsement of his views, that there 
is no mighty wisdom required in the 
whole matter, but only the commonest 
common sense. We need but open our 
eyes to evident facts to recognize that un- 
der the present ruling financial and com- 
mercial conditions in America, at least in 
our large cities, the separatist or exclu- 
sive system of domestic life is fast becom- 
ing impossible. ‘To have one’s own house, 
courtyard, garden, kitehen, carriage 
house, laundry, and retinue of servants, 
is indisputably very pleasant and dignified 
for those who can afford it. But their num- 
ber is, proportionately at least, on the de- 
crease. For the immensely larger number 
of those who cannot, it remains only to 
apply in their household management the 
principle, so familiar in ordinary com- 
mercial and manufacturing undertakings, 
of subdivision of labor, of economy in 
space, time, and trained ability. While 
our contributor’s sketch will not offer very 
novel facts to our travelled readers, it will 
be of great value in its conclusions. It 
sets clearly before us the great saving in 
expense, time, and trouble effected .by the 
European method of living —a saving 
equally possible here, and no less impera- 
tively needed. Our own experiments, so 
fur, in the way of apartment houses and 
the like, are sporadic, tentative, and gen- 
erally injudicious. They have usually 
comprised but two extremes—tolerably 
cheap lodgings in inconvenient localities, 
or frightfully dear ones in pleasant and 
accessible surroundings. Even as it is, a 
large proportion of them have been snap- 
ped up by the very people whose conve- 
ae 


nience was least consulted in the theory of 
the matter, at least—namely, the people 
who can affurd to live otherwise. What 
with absurd choice of location, wasteful 
outlay in building, and shortsighted greed 
on the part of the proprietors, the prices 
at such houses are apt to border on the 
humorous. Think of an apartment at 
$6,000! which our contributor declares 
could be had in the handsome new streets 
of Paris at two or three thousand franes, 
or less! Remember, too, that $6,000 is 
about the salary of a minister of State in 
Germany, and then think of the inextin- 
guishable laughter it would excite in the 
Rue du Bae or the Behrenstrasse to be told 
that this is gravely put forward in New 
York as an economical method of living! 
Then, when we are once lodged, the difli+ 
culty is only put back by one degree. As 
things stand now, all the troubles of 
housekeeping, cooking, washing, and the 
like, return upon us with redoubled force, 
and will do so till the good sense or the 
sharp necessities of our people remodel 
all our habits of domestic economy, and 
with them the sources and means of sup- 
ply and convénience, in some analogy 
with the state of things so pleasantly de- 
scribed in the article in question. 


— Ninsson is no more. The musical 
public, it may be presumed, will continue 
to see the familiar name on the bills, and 
the well-known features on the boards, 
but the eye of the law sees otherwise. The 
stern simplicity of official records takes 
little heed of artistic tradition, and even 
in the more elastic usage of society, though 
in familiar conversation Nilsson may live on 
as before, the strictness of etiquette knows 
only Mme. Rouzaud, who reigns in her 
stead. What pangs of disappointment and 
jealous discontent must have thrilled 
through countless masculine hearts on 
both sides of the Atlantic at the news— 
what dim, delicious dreams of beatific pos- 
sibility faded out over the painful details 
of that scene in Westminster Abbey last 
August—no tongue shall ever tell. But 
imagination may suggest, or reason in- 
fer, a very serious amount of sentimental 
tribulation at the event. A clever author 
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suggests that no marrying man ever learns 
the marriage of any girl he has known, 
however distant his acquaintance or slight 
his sympathy, without a perceptible feel- 
ing of injury. Irresistibly and instanta- 
neously, as it were, the mind reviews the 
field of possibilities, and sums up the 
chances remaining. Just in proportion 
to the less or more satisfactory character 
of the result will be the depth of the sigh 
with which our deserted bachelor reflects 
that there, at least, one more chance is 
gone forever. If this be true in common- 
place instances, how much more so in the 
case of a woman whose power over our 
imagination is allied to, if not identical 
with, her sway over our feelings, and who 
travels from the East unto the West rav- 
aging our hearts and our pockets with the 
same triumphant serenity. 


— LypDIA hath a beaming eye, 

But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 
* Right and left its arrows fly, 

But whom they aim at no one dreameth— 
sang ‘'ommy Moore. Yet every one 
thought he knew when it came to his 
turn. The liberal wealth of fascination 
which the great actress deals out to her 
auditors has the especial charm that, 
while really universal and impersonal, it 
always seems individual and peculiar. No 
previous knowledge or general considera- 
tion has any effect in the premises. Thus 
young Gigadibs of the “ Morning Clarion,”’ 
whom she honors behind the scenes with 
a herculean squeeze of the hand, or a mus- 
cular tap on the shoulder which nearly 
knocks the breath out of him, takes it 
all in good faith. However clear his con- 
viction of the existence of that annoying 
and permanent unknown quantity in the 
social equation, M. Rouzaud, however 
plain it appears on the slightest cipher- 
ing that the great artist must have smiled 
many smiles, squeezed unnumbered hands, 
and tapped a reaily incalculable number 
of shoulders, in countless coulisses 
throughout Arabia, Mesopotamia, and the 
parts beyond the sea, the moment is too 
strong for him. For him, just then, there 
is but one such hand-squeeze or shoulder- 
tap among earthly possibilities. Under 
the magic of her magnetism he really be- 
lieves she thinks him one of the very 
cleyerest and pleasantest fellows of his 
tribe, and indulges for an instant in the 
wild but delicious fancy that if he had 





but known her earlier——! And young 
Timon Croesus, who has met her at the 
Gunnybags’, chafes and rages internally, 
from his place in the parquet front row, 
to see her casting glances at Gauche 
Boozy in the stage-box, from which, he 
knows, came the splendid bouquet she has 
just laid by. But when she comes down 
to the footlights for the last cavatina, and 
by chance or intention turns the clear, 
deep, radiant azure of her wonderful eyes 
full upon him, it is all up with poor Ti- 
mon’s peace of mind for the evening ; and 
as he walks round to the club he muses 
seriously how it would seem to drop law, 
New York, and Fifth avenue glories, and 
travel over Europe as the matrimonial ap- 
pendage of a great artist. Be comforted, 
O suffering souls! and take at least a sad 
consolation frum the good old fable of the 
fox and the grapes. Depend upon it, 
there is a terrible reverse to the medal, 
and there are many pros and cons—which 
the Nebulous Person hopes to discourse 
on in future—in the thorny matter of mar- 
rying artists. For the moment borrow a 
convenient if somewhat skeptical wisdom 
from the poet, who typifies his ‘* Pretty 
Woman,” as we may do our prima donna, 
under the evident figure of a rose : 


Then how grace a rose ? I know a way ; 
Leave it rather. 

Must you gather, 

Smell, kiss, wear it—at last throw away ? 


— Tuer Nebulous Person, when he read 
of the going out of the thirty-six thou- 
sand European travellers this summer, 
thought little of the careless people, and 
the fashionable people, and the speculat- 
ing people who for pastime, or variety, or 
gain, or what not, are rushing Europe- 
ward. Nor did he’care much for those, 
good or bad, wise or foolish, who have been 
there before. His interest has been drawn 
with sympathetic directness to the smaller 
class of thoughtful, amiable, and cultiva- 
ted people who this summer are to make 
their first European trip; to the hard- 
working college-student who has been sav- 
ing and waiting throughout the course for 
a year’s run on the Continent and a little 
live German before he settles down to law 
or divinity for life; to the brain-tired, 
middle aged country minister who all 
these years has dreamed of Athens and 
Palestine, and means to get 2 glimpse of 
them this year or never ; to the enthusias- 
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tie girl, trained in Conway hills or Art Ex- 
hibition galleries, who sleeps these last few 
weeks with the guide-book by her pillow, 
and whose eyes sparkle and pulse goes 
quicker at the thought that now at last she 
is to see a real Raphael, and make her first 
scramble on an actual glacier! To ali these 
good and earnest people the Nebulous Per- 
son, With a little momentary swelling of the 
heart and dimness of the eyes, sends a hear- 
ty and brotherly godspeed! Irresistibly, 
in a sort of half-pleasant, half-sad retro- 
spection, his thoughts wander back to the 
time—so long ago—when he too, with the 
college dust scarce brushed from his gar- 
ments, stood on the deck of the old packet 
ship Parliament and watched the men 
hauling down the courses and lifting the 
anchor for bis first voyage. Imagination 
still recalls the mysterious, expectant 
thrill with which he first saw the great 
peak of Holyhead looming vague and 
white through the fog, and felt that here 
at last was the realization of an ideal, the 
satisfaction of a long-felt thirst, the in- 
gress to “that new world which is the 
old.”’ He has made many voyages since 
then in many quarters, 
Gained him the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 

but the utter luxury of those first few 
days on foreign soil, the exquisite savor 
of the strange and unaccustomed, can 
never be repeated. The imagination, like 
the soul, has but one innocence, and un- 
sophistication is a flower that withers 
even in blooming. 


— Tuvs dreamily going over his first 
wander-years, the Nebulous Person recalls 
along with the sweets of travel no little 
of bitter, and wonders whether his young 
and enthusiastic friends, just starting on 
the same route, will have in essential re- 
gards the same experience. The disap- 
pointments of travel are a fruitful theme, 
orn which much has been written, and per- 
haps something still remains which might 
be said. Few young travellers, we know, 
allow in their calculations for the iron 
limitation of personal temperament or 
constitution, and the tyranny of mental 
or physical habits. The ancients summed 
up the matter compactly when they said 
that 
They change their skies but not their souls who 

run across the sea, 
Young, inexperienced, or sanguine people 


are apt to fancy that the mere fact of the 
foreign clime and surroundings, the mere 
contact with new or famous people and 
scenes and objects, will have an alto- 
gether sustaining and ‘‘ happifying ”’ in- 
fluence, forgetful or ignorant of the impor- 
tant—nay, predominant—force of bodily 
condition over our mental states. Shall 
we ever forget the humiliation of once 
dragging our languid limbs through the 
Antwerp gallery, too much dazed and 
nervously exhausted by hard travel and 
one or two sleepless nights to know or 
care fur the difference between a Rubens 
and a Giorgione, starting finally, in sheer 
despair and disgust, for Cologne and 
quiet, without seeing what we came for 
—the ‘* Descent from the Cross ”’! 


— TEN, even granting all requisite 
freshness and energy on the trayeller’s 
part, things have an odious way of look- 
ing either too much or too little like what 
we expected. That artistic leveller, the 
photograph, has done great mischief in 
this way, and the dweller in cities where 
picture shops abound will find it hard to 
get up any very intense shock of surprise 
over the visible reality of such old friends 
as the Place de la Concorde or St. Peter's, 
the Apollo or the Kaulbach frescoes. Lo- 
calities, on the other hand, are apt to be 
curiously unlike our preconceived ideas. 
They are at the first glance often sadly 
prosaic ; the real harmony and beauty of 
the situation or circumstance come only 
with longer and loving acquaintance, with 
thought and comparison and finer under- 
standing. Of Italy, in especial, proba- 
bly two people in three have what we 
might call a drop-curtain ideal, largely 
made up of impossible distances and vis- 
tas, of ungeologic mountains and unbotan- 
ical verdure, of Kublai Khan palaces and 
marble terraces and Turneresque lakes, 
enlivened by an amazing population of 
medigeval cavaliers, and shepherds, and 
swans, and gondolas; all which, though 
our common sense declares it impossible 
and unreal, does yet get so mixed up with 
our anticipations as to cause a chilly feel- 
ing of disappointment when we miss it 
in reality. he Nebulous Person recol- 
lects his first unpleasant surprise on find- 
ing that Italian houses were gloomy and 
rude, the streets often narrow, dirty, and 
dark ; the common people slovenly and 
squalid, but at the same time unpictur- 
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esque ; and everything in average every- 
day life as unlike the drop-curtain as pos- 
sible. It was only after months of resi- 
dence and experience that he came to ap- 
preciate thoroughly the rich masses of 
color and architectural effect in the tortu- 
ous, gloomy lanes of Florence or Milan ; 
the wonderful life and humor of the 
crowded Mercato Nuovo or the Piazza 
Navona; the strange melancholy grace 
of these sallow, dark-eyed, gentle, yet viva- 
cious people ; in short, the subtle charm of 
Italy, even apart from its smiling dis- 
tances, its olives and vineyards, its villa- 
crowned slopes and purple hills. But one 
of the saddest disappointments the young 
tourist will have to meet—saddest as frus- 
trating fora moment a laudable ambition, 
as disappointing a noble ideal—is that 
which he will be apt to experience in his 
first view of the old masters. Almost all 
cultivated Americans go abroad with an 
expectation, perhaps vague but certainly 
earnest, of pleasure to come in their first 
view of European galleries and art acade- 
mies. They have been so long used to 
dream of Angelo and Leonardo, of ‘Titian 
and Rubens and Vandyek, to say nothing 
of older names, as the very type and inear- 
nation of all beauty in painting, that they 
look forward to their first glimpse of these 
famous masters as a revelation and an ec- 
stasy. They anticipate in viewing their 
works @ recognition as conscious and com- 
plete, a fruiti nas delightful, as in seeing 
for the first time Niagara, or the ocean, 
or Mont Blane. Once in many instances 
the naif expectation is fulfilled, and on 
the instant. Once in a long while the 
young traveller—however young or old in 
years—goes abroad full-grown in intellee- 
tual and aesthetic power, whether by del- 
icate original sensitiveness and normal 
strength of the perceptive faculty, or 
through some altogether exceptional luck 
and chance for artistic development, in 
historical regards, enjoyed on this side the 
ocean. To such an eye the gates of in- 
struction and delight stand wide open, 
and his transfer to the immensely wider 
field of artistic observation presented by 
old world collections is a hardly percepti- 
ble gradation or graduation. He enters on 
his new career ad eundem, and his further 
observation is but an immediate use of fac- 
ulties already well trained and in lively 
and conscivus action. 
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— Bur such cases are comparatively 
rare. ‘lhe budding—or would-be—dilet- 
tante, though fairly furnished with na- 
tive good sense and quick perception, 
backed by fresh, honest enthusiasm, more 
frequently comes to his art-study, new- 
fledged Cisatlantic chick as he is, with a 
good bit of his Yankee practicality and 
republican rawness clinging, shell-like, to 
his sconce. ‘The American, by con- 
stitution and habit, likes things new. 
Hardly with any mental effurt can he be 
made to see much beauty in the old, or 
dissuciate it from obtrusive ideas of decay 
and ruin, and ugliness and wrong. An 
eye fed from birth up on freshness and 
novelty, a mind used to consider new 
clothes, new houses, new streets, new 
books, nay, new friends, new ways, and 
new institutions, as the prime good, is 
stubborn and unpliant in fitting itself to 
the law and growing sensitive to the in- 
herent significance of the bygone and the 
mature. ‘The daintiness of prim young 
Boston or dandified young Gotham, fed 
faton the blazing color and glittering var- 
nish of modern Diisseldorf or Parisian 
studios, turns at first disgusted and dis- 
couraged from the cracked and blackened 
obscurity of Velasquez or 'Tintoretto, the 
faded glory of Claude or Salvator. Only 
when, after longer observation, the retina 
loses its feverish thirst for the raw and 
meretricious glare which distinguishes so 
much of modern art, does the eye begin to 
dwell—first with indulgence, then with 
complacency, then with delight—on the 
sombre and sober richness, the exquisite 
gradation, the noble and thoughtful re- 
pose of renaissance coloring. 


— Art, too, we know, is a matter of 
growth and historical record, of school 
and tendency, of gradual perfection, 
and progress, and chronological relation. 
Its beginnings are beautiful as foreshad- 
owing and explaining its riper develop- 
ments; its achievements dvubly fine in 
that they look back with conscious tri- 
ulmph on its earlier struggles. Cimabue, 
good in himself, is better in so fur as he 
leads up to Giotto, Giotto to Ghirlandajo 
and Lippi and Angelico, and these as 
they find their logical completion in Del 
Sarto and Raphael and Da Vinci. But 
this historical or progressive view the 
youthful Transatlantic, unless of singular- 
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ly gentle nature, neither understands nor 
heeds. Rarely does his fate concede him 
a first field of operations so admirably ar- 
ranged for study as, for example, the no- 
ble Berlin gallery, or a mentor or guide- 
book fitted to set him in the right path. 
More frequently he goes headlong in me- 
dias, like a city councilman at a corpora- 
tion dinner, hungry but indiscriminate ; 
and no wonder if the soup and the salad, 
the champagne and the chablis come in a 
little out of order and sequence. The 
Nebulous Person vividly recalls the dis- 
may and blank bewilderment with which 
he—an enthusiastic but particularly un- 
sophisticated student—was first launched 
among the crudities and extravagances of 
the early Germans and Italians, in that 
noble palace of art which overhangs 
the Spree. What a melancholy sinking 
at the heart it was with which he tried to 
** realize’ that these were in bodily pres- 
ence the great masters—that is, the great 
masterpieces—of old; to find inspiration 
in the sugar-and-water devoutness of Ro- 
selli and Botticelli and Lippino, or grace 
and vigor in the (as it then seemed) outra- 
geous quaintness, hardness, and distor- 
tion of Cranach or Lucas von Leyden, 
Only by slow degrees, and after careful 
work, did the light begin to dawn. Step 
by step the at first impatient scholar 
learned to detect beneath the stiffness and 
pietisin of the old Italians, the real feel- 
ing and earnestness, the noble sweet- 
ness and repose which from bud to flow- 
er are the characteristics of the school. 
Little by little he came to feel rather 
than see the rugged heartiness and pow- 
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er, the faithful truth of drawing and ex- 
pression, the quaint humor and intense 
pathos of Van der Weyden and Van Eyck, 
and the still earlier masters of the German 
or Flemish school. One day in Berlin he 
chanced on a beautiful Madonna of Lippo 
Lippi, and again, in Dresden, on a Holy 
Family of Holbein, which mediated be- 
tween the earlier and the later time, unit- 
ing the simple earnestness and primitive 
hardness of the one with the developed re- 
sources in drawing, color, and expression 
of the other. And behold! the key note 
was struck, the accord was found, and 
henceforth, as by magic, the whole histor- 
ic chain of art seemed to fall into sequence 
and relation, each link, fragmentary be- 
fore, finding its proper place and signifi- 
cance, justified by what preceded it, aid- 
ing in the appreciation of its companions 
or successors. And so, grown older, he 
wishes you, dear reader, or to any and all 
who are embarking on the same quest, 
every fairest future and pleasant wander- 
ing in this worthy field of observation— 
the richest, perhaps, and most distinctive- 
ly good which European travel can offer. 
May your eye grow truer from day to 
day, your perception more sensitive and 


healthy, your judgment broader and 
sounder by every fresh experience. And 


so, returning, may you bring back a store 
of reminiscente and thought and feeling, 
an ever-increasing appreciation of art 
beauty and art truth, which shall be a 
sweet sustainment amid the pettiness and 
obstruction of a utilitarian society and a 
material age. 
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THE TRUTH OF A “GREAT LAWSUIT.” 
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CHANCE shot of a journalist into a 

very vulnerable reputation has raised a 
tornado of letters and counter-letters, ‘‘opin- 
ions’? and reviews, and in the hurly-burly 
the original point of the matter seems nearly 
lost, as indeed some of the parties are quite 
willing it should be. After the dust and 
splinters of adjectives and reputations have 
slightly cleared away, it may be well to call 
to mind where the trouble began, and what, 
good or bad, has come of it at last. 

A stray paragraph in the New York cor- 
respondence of the “Springfield Repub- 
lican ’’ contained the expression of a some- 
what unfavorable opinion as to the profes- 
sional character and action of Mr. David 
Dudley Field, a member of the New York 
bar. Vizxere fortes ante Agamemnona. And 
before this present time there have been many 
men who have been abused in print, or have 
been the victims of a newspaper paragraph, 
and yet have not greatly troubled themselves 
on account thereof; and generally their un- 
concern has been in proportion to their in- 
nocence. But, for some reason, ten lines in 
a New England newspaper were enough to 
make Mr David Dudley Field, the author of 
the New York Code, one of the leaders of 
the New York bar, rush into a long cerre- 
spondence to vindicate his character and save 
his reputation. If the reputation needed 
saving, it was quite natural for its owner to 
rush into print, and quite certain that the 
reputation would come out of the fight no 
whiter than it went in. Mr. Field did not 
deny that his clients, the Erie gentlemen, had 
done things to which ‘‘ exception had been 
taken ’’ ; nor did he deny that his son’s firm 
of Field & Shearman had done and performed 
certain very peculiar legal services. Mr. Field 
carefully, however, cut himself away from 
the Erie clients and from his son’s firm, ex- 
plained to the public very fully that he had 
never been consulted ‘‘ beforehand ”’ about 
the exceptionable acts, and that he was not 
responsible for the practices of Field & Shear- 
man. It was surely somewhat ungenerous 
towards the Erie people and his son. But 
what would you have? It is better to save 
one character alone, if you can have only 
one. Reputations are not lightly to be thrown 
away. One must sometimes make sacrifices. 

But Mr. Field’s protestations of profes- 
sional innocence did not go unnoticed. Gen- 
eral Barlow took up some of Mr. Field's lit- 
igations, especially the Albany and Susque- 
hanna litigation between the Fisk-Field party 


on the one side and the Ramsey party on the 
other, examined it carefully, showed precise- 
ly what share Mr. David Dudley Field him- 
self had taken in it, and left a very unpleas- 
ant impression on the minds of intelligent 
men, and especially of lawyers, as to Mr. 
Field’s code of legal morals. Mr. Field re- 
plied by calling General Barlow a ** person,”’ 
which statement was undoubtedly true, but 
hardly relevant to the matter in hand—i. e., 
Mr. Field’s professional character. Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who had often 
couched lance against knaves. gave a pic- 
ture of an ‘Erie Raid,’’ and the distin- 
guished part in it borne by the author of 
the New York Code. And to judge by the 
abuse Mr. Adams has received in certain not 
very reputable newspapers, his words must 
have cut. The reputation of Mr. Field cer- 
tainly suffered in the public mind. It cer- 
tainly suffered in Mr. Field’s own mind. 
Presently there came to the rescue the som- 
bre stateliness of the Honorable George T. 
Curtis, who delivered his ‘‘ opinion’’ that 
Judge Barnard was an upright judge, and 
Mr. Field was an upright lawyer: To which 
may be added the “‘ opinions”? of Mr Field 
and Judge Barnard, delivered of each other, 
to the same effect And it will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Fagin had a very deep admi- 
ration for Mr. Jack Dawkins. 

And at last, as at the gentle tournament 
of Ashby, when the joyous passage at arms 
seems wholly done, when the lookers on are 
somewhat weary and the gallant-knights lie 
scattered over the field with heads or legs 
broken, there appears in the lists, no one 
knows from where, the Black Knight of the 
Fetterlock, to rescue with his mighty arm 
the hard-pressed champion. The Honorable 
Jeremiah 8. Black, formerly Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, has been moved to 
come forward in what might by some be 
called a defence of Mr. David Dudley Field. 
His paper in the March number of ‘* The 
Galaxy ”’ is certainly very entertaining. No 
one will deny Mr. Black’s very great ability. 
His story of ‘‘ A Great Lawsuit and a Field 
Fight ’’ is full of wit and full of facts. The 
wit is excellent, being Mr. Black’s own. 
The facts are very bad, being taken from a 
brief of Mr. David Dudley Field. 

Now what had Mr. Field done? And what 
was shown against or for him? The liberty 
of action rightly allowed to the advocate is 
very broad; and judgment on his conduct 
should be very cautious and charitable. He 
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must never knowingly misstate facts. But 
every man, in the heat of argument, and 
even in the heat of ordinary professional em- 
ployment in behalf of his client, often will 
honestly (if he does it unconsciously) color 
facts, leave out of view facts which make 
against him, bring unduly into view facts 
which make for him. He may make mis- 
taken statements in argument. He may do 
mistaken things in action. Mr. Field must 
have, and we think has had, the widest allow- 
ances made to him for all the influences to 
which counsel can be exposed. No one, in 
the criticisms on his professional conduct, as 
far as I am aware, has rested on charges of 
mere undue warmth of advocacy—of his urg- 
ing before courts doubtful or mistaken views 
of fact or law. 

The charges against Mr. David Dudley 
Field have been widely different from these; 
and in the many papers that have been now 
written on the matter the points of these 
charges have been lost sight of. 

In all modern times, the raising of grain, 
the making of boots and shoes, the buying 
and selling of tea, the every-day practice of 
medicine and the law, have been occupations, 
not very romantic, not very full of excite- 
ment, but very sure, if followed with ability 
and honesty, to yield a reasonable income. 
There have been, however, at times, adven- 
turous spirits, like Mr. Richard Turpin, who 
have deemed the pursuits of trade and com- 
merce too tame and tedious to satisfy the 
cravings of their souls. Instead of creating 
property by toil, they have been willing 
rather to take it by force, already created, 
from the industrious plodders who have giv- 
en it existence. They have, it is true, by so 
doing taken their chance of the halter; but 
this, in their eyes, merely lent excitement to 
the game. Mr. Turpin’s imitators, of late 
years, have given their time and thought to 
bank vaults, bullion, and railway bonds, rath- 
er than to attacks on armed travellers, Said 
Charles Lamb, when asked how he learned 
to smoke with such wonderful vehemence, 
**Sir, [ toiled for it, as fora virtue.” And 
there are now, in most large cities, men who 
use the greatest mechanical skill and the fin- 
est appliances of science in opening safes 
and forging bonds, who with half the labor 
in an honest walk of life might earn for- 
tunes. 

They all, nowever, nonestly take their 
chance of a term in the State prison. Cer- 
tain gentlemen in New York city have, in 
their pursuit of wealth and pleasure, deemed 
it needful to control the revenues of large 
railway corporations, and to divert these 
revenues from their normal use of paying 
dividends to stockholders into the more 
pleasing and picturesque, if not more hon- 
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est channels of French opera and fast 
horses. But formerly, at least, the stock- 
holder who did not receive his dividends 
could go into a court of law and get them. 
It became necessary, then, if any gentlemen 
wished to use other men’s railway divi- 
dends, to secure for their protection a court, 
or at least a judge; and “‘ to carry a judge 
in one’s pocket’? became a necessity as well 
asa pleasure for any set of corporation di- 
rectors who desired to use the income, with- 
out owning the stock, of a large moneyed cor- 
poration. And if they own a judge, surely 
it would be undignified to ask him to draw 
all the decrees in your suits as well as sign 
them. There must be then a member of the 
bar to complete the retinue. And the “‘ law 
department”? of a large corporation, ar- 
ranged on the system stated, contained con- 
sequently members, such as they were, of 
both bench and bar. Now, if Mr. Richard 
Turpin before mentioned, or any modern 
professional thief in New York, should go 
into a banker’s office, bind and gag the bank- 
er, break open his safe, and take from it two 
or three thousand shares of stock, men would 
call it robbery; and if this be all done un- 
der circumstances of great danger, you may 
have a certain kind of admiration for the 
boldness of the deed. But suppose the case 
where a dozen men, completely armed, come 
suddenly on one poor defenceless wretch, 
and snatch from him his watch and purse. 
The crime is still the same, and we despise 
the cowardice. 

Now a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York is a very powerful man, 
and the writ of the people of the State of 
New York isa very powerful thing. They 
both should be, and generally have been, 
used for the purpose of doing right and 
justice, 

But if a judge of the New York Supreme 
Court chooses to break open a safe with a 
sledge-hammer, men call it robbery; and if 
he directs the sheriff to do this under a writ 
which he has no shadow of right or jurisdic- 
tion to grant, the moral offence is much the 
same, although unfortunately he cannot be 
sent to the State prison for it, as the deci- 
sions noware’ If this same judge takes two 
thousand shares of stock from a banker’s 
safe with his hands, he commits larceny, and 
he takes his term in the State institution. 
But if he does it through the hands of 4 re- 
ceiver, whom he appoints, and orders to take 
the stock, without any right or jurisdiction 
so to appoint or order him, where will you 
draw the distinction, except in the statutory 
penalty? And doing these outrages in the 
circumstances above stated, having been 
elected toa hich office by (it is supposed) the 
votes of the people, having sworn solemnly 
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to faithfully discharge the duties of his office 
—being beyond the reach of an indictment, 
and practically, in most cases, beyond the 
reach of punishment of any kind—he not only 
robs, but he violates his trust, breaks his 
oath, and adds to his other guilt that of the 
meanest cowardice. 

But no decrees or writs are granted until 
they are asked for by counsel. These coun- 
sel are sworn officers of the law. Mr. David 
Dudley Field is a member of the New York 
bar of many years’ experience and of abil- 
ity, and knowing well what he can and can- 
not rightly do. He has always for himself 
claimed to be a respectable practitioner. And 
the case shown against Mr. David Dudley 
Field is this: Certain clients of his, Mr. Jay 
Gould, Mr. James Fisk, Jr., and others, whose 
names are now somewhat noted or notorious, 
have been engaged in large railway and stock 
operations for several years last past. They 
have controlled the Erie Railway. They tried 
to control the Albany and Susquehanna Rail- 
way. Mr. Fisk attempted what he truly and 
humorously called a * raid’? on the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. It is very seldom, 
in the financial history of any state or coun- 
try but New York, that corporate elections 
have had to be carried, or even decided, 
by the aid of courts, It has been very sel- 
dom in the history of New York that a cor- 
porate election has had to be carried or de- 
cided by the aid of courts, except in New 
York city. These cases have almost all hap- 
pened since the year 1867. In almost every 
one of these eases James Fisk, Jr., has been 
a party interested In almost every one of 
these cases the application for the aid of a 
court has been made to the Honorable 
George G. Barnard, and it has been made by 
David Dudley Field, or by one of his firm. 
And in that court apparently these gentle- 
men have always had on their side law and 
iustice. For is it not law and justice that en- 
sure success in courts? It is not meant in- 
deed that Mr. David Dudley Field in his own 
proper person has, in all cases, drawn or 
copied the writ or order needed for the spe- 
cial occasion, This isdone by his clerks. And 
he has indeed, in a somewhat ungenerous 
manner, of late tried to throw the blame and 
disgrace of them upon his son and his son’s 
partner. But Mr David Dudley Field has, 
whenever these writs or orders were brought 
into court for consideration, appeared and 
argued to uphold them. And he has been 
prid for them. And in behalf of these clients 


Mr. David Dudley Field and his firm have 
been engaged in the business of breaking 
open safes, taking railway stock certificates 
from the lawful owners of them, putting pres- 
idents of corporations out of their offices. 
To be sure, it is not here meant that Mr. Da- 
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vid Dudley Field has himself wielded the 
burglar’s jimmy that forced open the safe 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
What he did was to procure through his firma 
writ directing the sheritf of New York county 
to break or blow open that safe, Mr. Field all 
the time knowing that the writ was granted 
without a shadow of authority in law, by a 
corrupt judge, for his client, from corrupt 
motives, Mr. Field himself being paid by his 
client for his services in that very matter. Nor 
isitmeant that Mr Field has boldly gone into 
a railway office and by main force put a rail- 
way president out of the room. He has done it 
by an injunction from a judge of the Su- 
preme Court, knowing all the time, if we use 
the words of one of his own briefs, that tho 
order was ‘‘ absolutely void,’’ and, to use the 
language of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, was *‘ in clear conflict with the 
law and settled practice of this court.’”’ By 
way of pleasing interludes in these employ- 
ments, Mr. Field has done for those same 
clients other professional services, for which 
he has been paid. He has been a party to 
what has been called by the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York ‘‘a conspiracy to 
carry an election by the use and abuse of le- 
gal process and proceedings.’’ And asa part 
of this ‘‘ conspiracy,’’ Mr. Field was guilty 
of, or honored by, the arrest of the present 
Speaker of the Assembly of the State of New 
New York, a leading member of the Albany 
bar, and of the president of a large railroad 
corporation, when the one was trying to save 
the property of his client, and the other the 
property of his company, from the benign 
protective hands of James Fisk, Jr. While 
Mr. Field had this railroad president under 
arrest, in the hands of the sheriff, Mr. Field 
took occasion to address to him the particu- 
larly gentle and courteous remark, ‘* How 
are you now, Ramsey?’’ Mr. Field then 
standing very politely with his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat. None of these 
facts has Mr. Field ever ventured to deny. 
As to the remark to Mr. Ramsey above told, 
Mr. Field in a recent proceeding has said 
under oath that he “‘had no recollection of 
it.’ Mr. Shearman, his partner, has testified 
under oath, in effect, that he did not believe 
Mr. Field could ever have made the remark, 
because he knew Mr. Field to be a refined 
gentleman. But suppose the fact of the re- 
mark having been made to be proved beyond 
question, pray what would be Mr. Shear- 
man’s inference? 

These are the services of the advocate. But 
Mr. Field has gone even further in his loyalty 
to his client. The Supreme Court has de- 
cided that ‘in pursuance of said conspira- 
cy’ Mr. James Fisk, Jr., brought from New 
York a large number of ‘‘ rough, rude, and 




















dangerous persons,’’ in order to “‘ intimi- 
date and prevent lawful stockholders ’’ from 
attending their own meeting in their own 
railway office, to elect the officers of their 
own company. Mr. David Dudley Field, 
showing then the versatility of genius he al- 
ways shows, and in order to insure the full 
success of this coup Nupoleonien (Napoleon 
IIL., not L.), undertook himself to marshal 
these black-eyed and broken-nosed heroes to 
victory, and, arm-in-arm with Colonel James 
Fisk, Jr., shared the dangers of the assault 
at the head of this forlorn hope. 

And, finally, we have Judge Black’s 
“Great Lawsuit and a Field Fight,’’ which, 
as its author will probably not deny, is meant 
for a defence of Mr. Field. At least, it is as 
such a defence alone that it will be here con- 
sidered. No one will deny its brilliancy, its 
ingenuity, its strength, in most points. Mr. 
Black’s genius and thorough training in the 
law could not fail to show themselves, on this 
or any subject. We are given a humorous 
and true description of the absurd reforms 
made in practice by what is called the New 
York Code of Procedure. But surely this 
was slightly unkind, inasmuch as this same 
New York Code was the pet creation of Mr. 
David Dudley Field, who on a late occasion, 
under oath, stated that he was, ‘fas you may 
suppose, a believer in and a strong partisan 
of the Code.’? Mr. Black, indeed, apparent- 
ly thinks that all the troubles in the Susque- 
hanna litigation arose from those very ab- 
surdities of practice under this dreadful 
Code. Mr. Curtis, on the late examination 
into Judge Barnard’s official conduct or mis- 
conduct, under a charge of a ‘‘ conspiracy ”” 
with James Fisk and others, tried to show 
that a judge could not be guilty of such an 
offence as a ** conspiracy’? under the Code; 
that the Code, in fact, was a great safeguard 
against judicial crime. Mr. Curtis asked 
Mr. Field, on this point, the following ques- 
tion: ** Qu. I want your judgment, as a law- 
yer, to be given to this committee, as to 
whether any such offence as that, under the 
practice of the Code, wouldn’t be an exceed- 
ingly difficult and almost impossible thing 
to take place? [I want your judgment asa 
lawyer on the bearings of the provisions of 
the Code on the liability or exposure to the 
happening of such an offence as that ; and 
when I say ‘the provisions of the Code,’ I 
refer to those requirements preceding the is- 
sue of process which the Code demands in 
comparison with the old common law prac- 
tice.””, To which Mr. Field made answer: 
**T really don’t understand your question.” 
Nor did any one else. 

Mr. Black, having given his idea of the 
wrongs for which the New York Code must 
be held answerable, goes to a frther point. 
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Mr. Field had, in his conduct of the Susque- 
hanna litigation, early acted on the hint giv- 
en by an experienced barrister: ‘‘If you 
have no case, abuse the plaintitf’s attorney.”’ 
Mr. Field had in his practice modified the 
maxim, and having little law in his case, had 
taken to abuse of Mr. Ramsey out of the 
ease. And certain statements about Mr. 
Ramsey’s conduct, made up first by Mr. 
Field alone, have been so persistently repeat- 
ed, that although they have no foundation 
in fact, some persons begin to believe them. 
This present controversy began on the pro- 
fessional conduct of Mr. David Dudley Field. 
That was the point of dispute, though for Mr. 
Field and bis friends a very dangerous one. 
They have tried the old game of attacking 
your enemy by way of defending yourself. 
It does very well in war, but not in logic. 
And it has become advisable to state very 
briefly a very few of the points about Mr. 
Ramsey’s connection with the Albany and 
Susquehanna Railroad and the ** Great Law- 
suit.’ And from the statement of these few 
points, and a comparison between the facts 
and Mr. Black’s assertions on these points, 
we can come to some idea of his care and ac- 
curacy on others. 

The statement has been often made on the 
part of Mr. Field’s advocates, that the Fisk 
party, or the *‘ Church party,’’ as they are 
for an obvious reason eager to call it, were 
the owners of a clear majority of the stock 
of the Albany and Susquehanna Ruilroad, 
and that Mr. Ramsey and his friends were 
trying by unjust means to hinder these 
owners of a majority of the lawful stock 
from electing in a lawful manner their board 
of directors. It is a fact full-of meaning 
that Mr. Fisk and his friends, when they 
once failed in securing, through Judge Bar- 
nard’s injunctions and receiverships, the 
control of that railroad, never again made 
the slightest effort to get that control. No 
one ever heard of them at any election pr‘or 
to the one in 1869, or at any later one. Why 
was it so? Where did the stock vanish? 
Why was such tame submission rendered to 
the decision of the Supreme Court given by 
Mr. Justice Smith? For lack of a better 
reason, we mhy be permitted to give this 
one, that the decision was right ; and the de- 
cision was, as far as the ownership of the 
stock is concerned, that the entire number 
of shares legally existing when the transfer 
books were closed in 1869 was about 30,000 ; 
and of this number more than 21,000 shares, 
as was proved on the trial and decided by 
the Court, were held by the Ramaey party. 
And throwing entirely out of the ques- 
tion 9,500 newly issued shares, and 2,400 
of the Groesbeck shares, so called, which 
were claimed by the Fisk party to be illegal, 
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there remained somewhat more than 18,000 
shares of undisputed validity, of which, as 
the Supreme Court decided, the Ramsey par- 
ty held and voted on 9,342 shares, which was 
more than a clear majority ; and these 9,500 
shares and 2,400 have been voted on at every 
election since, without question or dispute on 
the part of any person. These points may 
perhaps be enough to meet Mr. Black’s state- 
ment that the Fisk party ‘‘ had been remorse- 
lessly plundered,”’ and ‘* had a cause as just, 
legal, and fair as any court ever saw.”’ 

And then comes the charge against Mr. 
Ramsey and his friends of a midnight sub- 
scription to 9,500 shares of stock, which Mr. 
Black gives us in the following guise : 

“He got together certain of his confederates 
secretiy at his own house, and distributed 
among them certificates for 9,500 shares of stock, 
for which they had not paid, and did not mean 
to pay, a single cent. It was necessary that 
something should appear to have been paid, but 
the recipients of the shares could not or would 
not furnish any money for that purpose. Ram- 
sey himself had no cash of his own to advance, 
but he went to the company’s safe, of which he 
had the key, took out bonds, the property of 
the company, amounting to $150,000, pawned 
them to the same Groesbeck who had taken his 
former over-issue, and thus raised enough to 
pay ten per cent. on the 9,500 shares. It is not 
easy to conceive a transaction more thoroughly 
iniquitous than this. It was a double fraud ; it 
was intended to stuff the ballot-box with bogus 
votes, and make the stockholders pay the ex- 
penses of the cheat upon themselves out of their 
own funds.” 


The facts are these: The stock of the com- 
pany had not been wholly issued. Mr. Ram- 
sey and his friends feared the plans of the 
Fisk party to get possession of the road. 
They immediately, in a perfectly legal way, 
subscribed for 9,500 shares of stock, in the 
regular subscription books, which were in 
the hands of the regular officers of the com- 
pany, and paid at once, as required by law, 
ten per cent. of the par value of the stock 
into the company’s treasury, in precisely the 
same amount, and in precisely the same 
manner, as such subscriptions and such pay- 
ments had been made ever since the first 
share of the stock had been issued. The ten 
per cent. amounted to $95,000. This amount 
was paid in cash with money borrowed from 
Mr. David Groesheck, and the money was 
immediately deposited to the credit of the 
company in bank. To secure Mr. Groesbeck, 
Mr. Ramsey incautiously pledged to him 
some securities belonging to the company 
itself. But these securities were immedi- 
ately replaced with others, before a word 
of complaint had been made by any per- 
son whatever, on the motion of Mr. Ram- 
sey and Mr. Groesbeck themselves ; and the 
securities of the company, which had first 
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been so pledged did not remain so pledged 
more than a very few days. The remaining 
ninety per cent. on the par value of the stock 
was paid in full as soon as it was called in 
by the company, and every cent of the money 
used in a lawful manner for the company’s 
expenses ; and not a word of complaint on 
the subject has ever since been heard from 
any party having any interest in the stock 
or the money. These points Mr. Black either 
knew or might have known. These points he 
has not stated. But he says, Mr. Ramsay 
got together certain of his confederates secret- 
ly at his own house, and distributed among 
them certificates for 9,500 shares of stock, for 
which they had not paid, and did mean to 
pay, asingle cent.’? Where does Mr. Black 
gain this inmost consciousness of other men’s 
intentions? Is he not bound to remember 
that some men may believe what he says or 
writes to be true, simply from his former 
official position? Can he presume that most 
persons will know that his statements on 
this matter rest only on the assertion of 
Mr. David Dudley Field? Before he gave 
the weight of his name to these statements, 
should he not have found them to be true? 
Are all things that Mr. Black says equally 
true with what he has written on this 
point? And if he attacks other men’s repu- 
tations with this lack of care, will his own 
reputation suffer nothing thereby? We have 
been, in this country, in the habit of believ- 
ing what is said by an Attorney General of 
the United States. 

This perfectly regular subscription to new 
stock, on which the entire par value was 
paid as soon as it was called in by the com- 
pany, has been the heaviest gun in the whole 
Field armament. In Mr. Field’s argument at 
the Rochester trial, the same points pre- 
cisely came forward, as we have later heard 
from Mr. Black and Mr. Curtis. It was a 
symphony, with Mr. Ramsey for the theme 
(‘* Ramsey”’ without ‘* Mr.,’’ Mr. Field used 
always to say), in about three movements. 
There was the midnight subscription, an- 
dante ; the issue of the Groesbeck stock, al- 
legro; and the stealing of the books, scherzo; 
with a grand introductory overture of praises 
for the virtuous ‘Church’? party. The 
matter of the Groesbeck stock, which Mr. 
Black calls a ‘‘fraudulent Gver-issue’’ by Mr. 
Ramsey, was not the case of an issue by Mr. 
Ramsey at all, and was a perfectly fair legal 
transaction throughout, and was thus: 

In the spring of 1868 the Albany and 
Susquehanna Railroad was nearly built. 
There was still needed, to finish the road, a 
large amount of money. The first mortgage 
bonds of the company had all been placed. 
The full-paid capital stock of the company 
was selling in the market at about twenty 
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per cent. of its par value, as the road was 
still unfinished, and it was entirely un- 
sertain when the whole road could be in run- 
aing order. At this time Mr. Ramsey made 
efforts to get further advances of money to 
finish the road. The company had still some 
second mortgage bonds, and some stock 
which had been issued to the subscribers but 
afterwards forfeited to the company for non- 
payment of assessments, and which conse- 
quently was the lawful property of the com- 
pany, and could be sold by it. This forfeited 
stock was not at this time issued by Mr. Ram- 
sey, or by any one else, for any price at all. 
It was sold. It was not sold by Mr. Ramsey. 
It was sold by the company, by a unanimous 
vote of its Board of Directors. It was sold 
at five per cent. above the then market price 
of full-paid stock. And the resolution of the 
Board of Directors authorizing this sale, 
passed at a meeting of the Board, where were 
present, among others, Messrs. North, Leon- 
ard and Everts, afterwards members of the 
**Fisk board,’? and who were so fierce in 
abusing Mr. Ramsey for this fraudulent ‘‘ is- 
sue’’ of stock. It is well, under the circum- 
stances, to give a copy of this resolution. It 
isas follows: ~« 

Resolved, That the contract with David 
Groesbeck and others by the President is here- 
by approved, providing for a loan of five hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars, upon eight 
hundred thousand dollars of the second mort- 
gage bonds of the company, for eighteen 
months, with privilege or option to said Groes- 
beck and others of taking the bonds within fif- 
teen months at eighty per cent., and two hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars stock of the 
company, at twenty-five per cent., unless bet- 


ter terms can be obtained by the Finance Com- 


mittee prior to the 10th of June instant. 


No ‘* better terms ’’ were obtained by the 
Finance Committee. At the meeting when 
this resolution was passed, twelve out of the 
fourteen directors of the company were pres- 
ent. The resolution was passed unamimous- 
ly. And Mr. David Groesbeck and others ob- 
tained their stock lawfully, by a sale from 
the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad Com- 
pany, made under this resolution And this 
is the sum and substance of the ‘‘ fraudulent 
issue by Ramsey ”’ of this fearful ‘* Groesbeck 
stock.’’ And behold, this is the only ground 
ever put forth for Mr. Ramsey’s removal 
from his office as President, by the ex parte 
order of the Honorable George G. Barnard, 
obtained from that upright official by the up- 
right firm of Mr. David Dudley Field. And it 
is this action of the Board of Directors that 
Judge Black calls *‘ a fraudulent over-issue ”’ 
by Mr. Ramsey. Should not country news- 
papers be called in to supply someepithets for 
Mr. Black? The eccentric Timothy Dexter 
wrote a book, with a few pages of commas, 
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seini-colons, and other punctuation, printed 
at the end of it, giving his reader full liberty 
to use them, as he or she might wish. Could 
not the same course be taken with a few 
pages of vituperative adjectives in the case 
of Mr. Black, and still with no risk of doing 
him wrong? 

And the company’s books were removed 
from the railway office, as every one now 
knows, by the regular officers and the coun- 
sel of the company, who were the persons 
bound to protect them, for fear lest they 
might fall into the hands of. James Fisk, Jr 
Mr. Ramsey remembered well, as do many 
other men, former performances of Mr. 
Fisk and Mr. Field. It was then only two or 
three months since the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company had had their experience of one 
of Mr. Fisk’s ‘*‘raids,’’ wherein he had let 
loose his dogs of law on a corporation, and 
New York city had its first experience in 
judicial safe-breaking. The books of the 
Susquehanna Company, it was thought, 
should not be exposed to the Erie manipula- 
tions. They were not kept in a tomb at any 
time. No one has ever been able to show, or 
has ever seriously, during all the time they 
were removed from the office, charged the 
making of a single false entry in those books, 
or the refusal to make a single entry which 
should have been made. 

These matters thus far mentioned, the sub- 
scription to the new stock, the sale of the 
Groesbeck stock, and the removal of the 
books, all had something to do with the Sus- 
quehanna litigation. There was some reason 
in Mr. Black’s discussing them. They had 
been previously discussed. But there is 
something very singular about Mr. Black’s 
article. Mr. Black had never, as far as I am 
aware, had any quarrel with Mr. Ramsey. 
Mr. Ramsey has never wronged him in any 
way. Yet for some reason Mr. Black has 
gone out of his way to abuse Mr. Ramsey, 
and make a large number of statements 
about him which are wholly untrue, and 
which rest merely on the authority of Mr. 
David Dudley Field. It is necessary to make 
a quotation 


“Tt was the great misfortune of the Albany 
and Susquehanna corporation to have trusted 
one Joseph H Ramsey as its President and 
financial manager. He did not prove himself 
faithful. The bargains by which he raised 
money at usurious rates were not only disap- 
proved by his constituents, they were indefen- 
sible on the score of common prudence. When 
his own interests were in conflict with the duties 
of his trust, he showed a lack of qualities even 
more important than sound judgment. He paid 
himself on one occasion $16,000 for services 
which he alleged he had rendered the company 
as its attorney. He made the bill and settled it, 
absolutely refusing to let the Finance Commit- 
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tee pass upon it. He made a contract on behalf 
of his corporation with an express company, in 
which he ruinously sacrificed the interests of the 
party he professed to represent; it turned out 
afterward that he was a partner in the express 
company. . . Of such are the Albany 
rings. He ran for Congress once, and while he 
was a candidate he issued three thousand free 
passes over the road to as many electors, whose 
favor he sought to win at the expense of the 
company. At the time of his suspension from 
office he owed the company $20,000, which he 
had taken from its funds for his own purposes, 
on his own terms, and by his own leave. 
W hether he subsequently disgorged this money 
dees not appear.” 

During the many years that Mr. Ramsey 
was connected with the Albany and Susque- 
hanna Railroad, except in the one case when 
he pledged to Mr. Groesbeck bonds of the 
company, which were immediately replaced 
with other securities, and whereby the com- 
pany suffered not one cent of damage, Mr. 
Ramsey was never indebted in the sum of 
one dollar to this railroad company. Not 
one word of evidence has ever been brought 
forward by any one to show that he was, 
There have been merely irresponsible state- 
ments by persons having no knowledge 
whatever of the company’s affairs. The 
books of the company have for a long time 
been in such a position that the truth or fal- 
sity of any statements as to the indebtedness 
of Mr. Ramsey could be easily found out. 
No one has ever yet proved that he owed one 
cent to the company, unless in the one in- 
stance mentioned. Mr. Field had, during 
the trial at Rochester, the full examination 
of the company’s books for two weeks. He 
failed to find any evidence of any such in- 
debtedness of Mr. Ramsey, but he did not for 
that reason cease asserting it. Mr. Ramsey 
never was a stockholder in any express com- 
pany with whom he made a contract on be- 
half of the railroad. Mr. Ramsey never had 
a bill of sixteen thousand dollars ‘‘ settled ’’ 
in any way for his services to the company ; 
and all bills allowed him have been paid in 
precisely the same way in which all other 
bills of the company were allowed and set- 
tled. Nor has any objection ever been made 
toany charge of Mr. Ramsey for his services, 
except by Mr. Fisk’s friends and counsel. 

And as for the charges of Mr. Ramsey’s 
indebtedness to the Albany and Susquehanna 
Railroad Company in an amount of twenty 
thousand dollars, the charge has been often 
denied, and in ways that must have been 
brought to Mr. Black’s knowledge. Mr. 
Ramsey denied it under oath, and his affida- 
vit long ago appeared in a printed pamphlet 
No one has ever yet ventured under oath to 
make this charge. Two members of the Fisk 
party, who were directors with Mr. Ramsey, 
have made affidavits in these words: “I was 
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then informed and believed, and still believe, 
that the books shown Joseph H. Ramsey to 
have overdrawn his account in an amount 
The 
gentlemen who made this affidavit did not 
venture to swear by whom they were in- 
formed. It was possibly by Mr. David Dud- 
ley Field, as Mr. Black was. These gentle- 
men who thus made oath, however, had been 
directors of the company for an entire year, 
and had untimited access to the books of the 
company during that time. Mr. David Dud- 
ley Field had his chance to examine the 
books as fully as he wished at the Rochestey 
trial. He found nothing that he cared to 
use. He found no false entry or statement 
in them. Nor did he find any entry or state- 
ment of any kind in them that he or any 
other person has ever used against Mr. Ram- 
sey. And still we find Mr. Black repeating 
this story, which has no truth in it. 

What has been the reason of it? Suppose 
that Mr. Ramsey had made a contract with 
an express company, issued passes, allowed 
a claim of his own, and been in debt to the 
railroad company, precisely as Mr. Black 
says he had done? Suppose these things 
were all true? What had they to do with the 
** Great Lawsuit’? ? Suppose them, however, 
to be false, how is it with Mr. Black? When 
one charges a gentleman with “ fabricating ”’ 
stock, stealing bonds, and fraudulently issu- 
ing passes, mistake is unpardonable and im- 
possible. Mr. Black is a man who knows— 
none better—the meanings of words. He 
knew what charges he made. He was bound 
to know they were true. He did not know 
that they were true. There had never been 
a particle of evidence to support any of 
them. Mr. Black, too, knows what evidence is. 
He knows, none better, how to test the truth 
of statements. He has not been deceived in 
these matters. He is too shrewd. And when 
charges of this kind are made knowingly, 
what is to be said of the motive? Nor can 
such charges be made without placing in 
great danger a reputation for truthfulness. 
Has Mr. Black nothing to lose in this respect, 
or has he no fear? 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad is 
said to pass through lovely scenery. A ride 
over it would perhaps be enjoyable. But 
the sound ‘‘Susquehanna’’ must bring to 
many ears a feeling of dread. It is to be 
hoped that the literature of that railroad wiil 
be hereafter confined to stock ledgers and 
cash bocks, and not stray into reviews and 
magazines. But who is to be blamed for it ? 
And surely no one would willingly have 
missed the ‘Great Lawsuit and a Field 
Fight.”’ It is not history, indeed, but @ 
most racy fiction. 

ALBERT STICKNEY. 














